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“Shakespeare began by showing a barbaric 
time its own likeness; he ended by rising 
above his time, and by exhibiting to it the 
ideal truth and beauty which lie at the 


heart of the universe.” 


—Augustus Hopkins Strong 


PREFACE 
By Dr. Daniel A. Huebsch. 


One hardly looks for or desires novelty in the 
treatment of world-famed antiques. The dust of 
time achieves the sanctity of the art treasure which 
it covers. 


Instead of obliterating the cracks in the paint 
of the Mona Lisa, scholars study the size, the shape 
and the directions of the damage wrought by time. 
They do this in the interest of the science of art. 

No one would dream of permitting any modern 
brush, not even that of our best painter, to cover 
the craquelure or brighten the submerged colors 
of Leonardo’s masterpiece. Equally strong and 
more than justified would be the protest against 
any restoration of the Venus of Milo. And when 
it comes to an ancient bronze, the patina is its very 
glory. 

The faded painting, the mutilated statue, the 
weather-stained bronze—they never can be re- 
stored by the hand of a man. 

How different with a book. It has been handed 
down to us by generations of readers, commen- 
tators and critics, and the text remains virtually 
intact. 

So we have The Merchant of Venice, and we 
rejoice in the possession; but there should not be 
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the slightest hesitation or reluctance about brush- 
ing off the cobwebs of critique and commentary 
that have overgrown it during the past three 
centuries. 

Modern controversy insists on investigating into 
the value, or lack of value of this particular play 
as an educational instrument. The proper revalu- 
ation of the play from various angles does not ex- 
clude an estimate. of its place in literature. 
Without fear and without favor, this volume en- 
deavors to serve such purposes. . 


It is so full of new and revolutionary ideas con- 
cerning the play that it is bound to provoke 
thought. Though I confess it was hard for me 
to bid adieu to my old notions and offer any kind 
of welcome to the readjustment which makes the 
action of the play take place over a thousand years 
earlier than I was taught to believe, it was easy to 
reconcile myself to a positive location of the scenes, 
and to relish the unravelling of the intricacies of 
law involved in the play. 


In sum, this unique volume does brush off the 
dust of notions some three centuries old, and the 
author, instead of making any apology for sacri- 
lege, ought to be praised for his painstaking re- 
search. 


After reading Shaking the Dust from Shakes- 
peare by Harris Jay Griston with great care, I 
venture to suggest that the professional critics and 
the student-public follow my example. I have no 
doubt of their gratitude. 


—DANIEL A. HUEBSCH 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
To the Second Edition. 


A contest with tradition is at no time the easiest 
of tasks to undertake, nor the most pleasant. When 
that tradition happens to deal with Shakespeare, 
such an undertaking is deemed no less than /ese 
majeste, contempt of court and sacrilege all com- 
bined. In the performance of such a task, one is 
usually met with the withering remark: ‘What! 
Differ with a Shakespearean tradition! ‘Today! 
three centuries after Shakespeare’s time! in the 
face of all the studies which have already been 
made! Preposterous!” And promptly the Niagara 
of traditional lore is let loose upon the audacious 
contestant, to sweep him into the ocean of scorn- 
ful oblivion. 

Or else, as is more often the case, he and his 
audacious claims are carefully ignored, as being 
totally unworthy of serious consideration. 

Either of these eventualities is precisely what 
I was prepared for, when I began to use the duster, 
as it were, on The Merchant of Venice, to shake 
off some of the accumulation of scholarly critique 
and commentary, with which tradition has “en- 
crusted” this play, as David Belasco well says, and 
which, so it seems to me, has merely served to con- 
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ceal many of the play’s true merits, and to do so to 
such an extent, as to result in what I believe is a 
misinterpretation of the characters individually, as 
well as of the play as a whole. It needs hardly be 
said that the favorable reception which has been 
accorded my book has proved a pleasant and grati- 
fying reward for the six years of study which I 
gave to the subject. 


In the present edition, I have made no changes, 
but I have found it advisable to make a few ad- 
ditional observations in the Author’s Preface, 
Chapter I, Appendix A, and Appendix L. For 
the suggestions which prompted these amplifica- 
tions, I am indebted to Dr. Thornton S. Graves, 
of the English Department of the University of 
North Carolina, and Associate Editor of Studtes 
in Philology, and also to Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, 
whose excellent Shakespeare library, as well as his 
broad knowledge of Shakespeareana, always stood 
generously at my disposal. 


Hel. 


New York City, 
May 27, 1924. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Since Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of 
Venice, the scholars of three centuries have ex- 
pended an enormous amount of skill and energy in 
studying its immortal lines. And yet, today, more 
than three hundred years after its creation, this 
play is, I believe, the most widely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted literary work of modern times. 

It seems preposterous that the scholars of three 
centuries should have gone so far astray in their 
researches as to allocate one of Shakespeare’s plays 
to the sixteenth century, whereas internal evidence 
of the play itself puts it unquestionably in the 
Roman period; and that they should have per- 
mitted themselves to declare the play to have been 
founded on nothing but the merest fiction, although 
it was actually grounded on substantial fact. 
But this has actually occurred with respect to The 
Merchant of Venice, one of Shakespeare’s most 
popular’ and most studied plays. 

No one, it seems, has questioned Theodore Elze’s 
dictum that “Shakespeare wrote the play as if the 
incidents were transpiring in his own time.’ 


1. “The most popular of Shakespeare’s comedies, the one most 
widely known, the one by means of which most abundant suc- 
cess has been obtained on the stage is The Merchant of Venice.” 
Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New York: 1911) 
p 129 

2. Theodore Elze: Italian Sketches for Shakespeare; Shakes- 
peare Jahrbuch (Weimar, 1878), Vol, XIII, p. 151. 
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No one, it seems, has questioned Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum that “the probability of either the one or 
the other story of [The Merchant of Venice] can- 
not be maintained.”! No one, it seems, has 
questioned the contention of Professor Bran- 
der Matthews that this play is “hopelessly 
inconceivable in any world that ever was.’ 
No one, it seems, has seen, except perhaps in a 
hazy manner, that this play is not a mere concoc- 
tion of fantastic fiction, that it is not an “impossible 
story,’* to quote Brander Matthews again, “im- 
possible when tested by the facts of life.’4 


And yet, Professor Matthews himself, in calling 
attention to what he terms “the transcendant un- 
reality of the incidents’ of the play, is puzzled 
by the ring of reality it gives forth. And 
rightly so, for the play is a gripping presentation 
of once existent geographical, historical and legal 
face 


Would anyone contend that Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar is mere fantastic fiction? Would 
anyone insist that there is no realistic fact in his 
play Antony and Cleopatra? And yet it seems 
almost impossible to understand how the scholars, 
while proclaiming this, have overlooked, or at least 
paid no heed to Capell’s suggestion that Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and Antony and 


1. Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice p 421. 

2. Matthews: Shakespeare as a Playwright (New York: 1913) 
p. 144. 

Sy UbDidepamioe 

4. Ibid p. 144 

$! 


Ibid p. 144 
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Cleopatra “were written together”, and his refer- 
ence to them as “the three Roman plays” of 
Shakespeare.! 


Even a superficial study of The Merchant of 
Venice, made by anyone not addicted to flourish- 
ing generalities, who keeps in mind a little of what 
he has learned concerning at least one of the 
worlds that we know has actually existed, the 
Roman world, will make evident that the, in- 
cidents set forth in the play are depicted as hav- 
ing transpired, and may well have transpired, not 
in the period following the close of the Middle 
Ages, but in the period preceding it, not in the 
14th, 15th or 16th centuries, but in the second de- 
cade of the fourth century. 


All this may at first seem unimportant and of ex- 
trinsic value in the study of a Shakespearean play 
in which the delineation of character is the most 
important element, and through the medium of 
action to reveal “the workings of the human mind, 
the feeling of the human heart, and selected, re- 
presentative experiences of the human race.” 
But different back-grounds automatically create 
different standards for gauging and judging the 
characters set into them. And surely, if the ac- 
tion of a play is looked upon as having taken place 
in the period just preceding the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, instead of in the period just after 
the close of the Middle Ages, and if it is realized 
that the incidents are not mere fiction but are based 


1. Capell: Notes etc. (London: 1779) Vol. I, pt. ii, p.99. 
2. Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New York, 
1911) ps 31: 
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upon authentic fact, it must make a difference in 
one’s opinion of the characters to be found in the 
play. That is precisely what occurs in such a reval- 
uation of The Merchant of Venice, especially with 
regard to Antonio, Portia and Shylock. And words, 
lines and even entire scenes, which hitherto seemed 
“useless and inert,” take on a vital meaning. 


My first effort to present in a connected and 
correlated manner the facts associated with this 
play, as printed in a small edition by private sub- 
scription under the title of Introduction to The 
Merchant of Venice, met with such an enthusias- 
tic response, that I was induced to re-write the 
entire work, to consider in greater detail the 
various matters dealt with, and to cite my author- 
ities. The present volume is the result. 


Surely, no one will deny, that it is vitally neces- 
sary to correctly allocate the play to its proper 
century, before it can be correctly understood and 
fully appreciated. 


This would not be of serious importance in the 
consideration of the ordinary love story, for there 
the story’s period merely forms the background 
for a series of entertaining incidents, which may, 
almost invariably, have occurred in any period of 
the world’s history, for love does not happen to 
be a thing confined to any particular age. 

The same cannot be said of the story of The 
Merchant of Venice. True it is, that the main 
theme of the play is the love story of Bassanio and 
Portia. Nor should this be forgotten, or lost sight 
of when either studying or staging the play. But 
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the plot itself, of course, is concerned primarily 
with the bond. And to call the play a sixteenth 
century play is like calling a dramatization of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a play of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The difference in allocation has a vital ef- 
fect upon the play itself. 


Nor is it difficult to understand why. Though 
the incidents described in the novel could not pos- 
sibly have occurred in the twentieth century under 
sanction of any laws or customs, and though they 
may not have actually occurred even in the slavery 
period of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
recorded history certainly leaves little room for 
doubt that it was not impossible for those incidents 
to have occurred in the United States before the 
slavery laws and customs were changed by the 
Civil War, and it most assuredly was not incon- 
ceivable that those incidents might truly have oc- 
curred at that time. In short, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is clearly an early nineteenth century novel. To 
call it a twentieth century novel, or to call its 
dramatization a twentieth century play, would sim- 
ply be a mistake. And the mistake in the point 
of view is vital, for by it, the incidents dealt with, 
which are based upon authentic fact, are given 
the appearance of fantastic, and even impossible 
fiction. 


That is precisely the mistake that 1s being made 
about The Merchant of Venice. The legal and 
historical facts of the correct period, namely, the 
fourth century, not only form the background of 
the play, but also its very backbone. To ignore 
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these facts in deciding upon the proper setting for 
the play is simply to be making a vital mistake. 

Now, then, I am fully aware of the fact that 
tradition allocates the play to ‘““Shakespeare’s own 
time,’ namely, the sixteenth century. If this tra- 
dition had actualiy come down to us from Shake- 
speare’s own time, it would, of course, be entitled 
to very great, though not conclusive, respect, for 
we might then say that this tradition had received 
Shakespeare’s approval. But, as a matter of fact, 
practically all of the current traditions, concern. 
ing the play date from the Macklin revival of 
EZADe 

Needless to say, an actor’s interpretation of a 
play, particularly where, as in the present instance, 
he was intent on “making a part,” does not need 
to carry too much weight with those who seek to 
ascertain the true nature of the play itself; espe- 
cially, where that interpretation is given fully a 
century and a half after the play was written. The 
lines of the play itself, of course, form the best 
basis for such a study, particularly, where the play- 
wright is as explicit on this point as is Shakespeare. 
The lines themselves show clearly that the play 
requires a fourth century setting, and that the inci- 
dents are based on the Roman decemviral legis- 
lation. 

It must not be assumed that no one has hitherto 
seen a connection between The Merchant of 
Venice and the Twelve Tables of Roman Civil 
Law. In 1872, Rudolph von Ihering, the famous 


1. See Appendix on Famous Shylocks. 
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German jurist, pointed out: “One might almost 
believe that the tragedy of Shylock was enacted 
in the earliest days of Rome; for the authors of 
the Twelve Tables held it necessary to remark ex- 
pressly in relation to the laceration (in partes se- 
care) of the debtor by the creditor, that the size 
of the piece should be left to his [the creditor’s ] 
free choice (sz plus minusve secuerint, sine fraude 
esto/)”) 


Twenty-two years before this statement by 
Ihering, Simrock, the painstaking student of 
Shakespeare’s sources, expressed himself simi- 
larly: “Whoever is in any degree familiar with the 
Roman law must confess that the story [of The 
Merchant of Venice] represents very sufficiently 
the march of development of the Roman law, from 
the opposition of the more severe and the milder 
principle to a single event. ‘That this event is 
connected with the right of compulsory servitude 
is not without meaning, as no ordinance of the 
Twelve Tables is more revolting and inhuman 
than this; and for this reason it was adopted to 
represent. abstract severe justice in the story.’” 
“Our opinion [is] that the story lof The Merchant 
of Venice| contains an old law anecdote.” 


And almost a century before Ihering, in 1779, as 
has already been noted, Capell, the literary critic, 
referred to Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice 


x. Rudolph von Ihering: The Struggle for Law (Chicago: 1879) p. 
82 nt. 

2. Simrock: The Remarks of M, Karl Simrock on the Plots of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays (London: 1850) p. 55. 

3. Ibia, p. 56 
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and Antony and Cleopatra as “the three Roman 
plays,” of Shakespeare.* 

But although Ihering and Simrock called atten- 
tion to the Roman law upon which the incidents 
in The Merchant of Venice are based, they did 
not bother about examining the Roman _back- 
ground of the incidents themselves. Whereas 
Capell, though he called attention to the Roman 
background of the incidents, did not bother much 
about fitting these incidents into the Roman Law. 
And, as is so frequently the case, half knowledge 
proved to be no knowledge at all. 


Hence it is that for about three centuries 
scholars have been learnedly discoursing upon the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
minutely describing them; and heroically endeav- 
oring to force the incidents of this play to fit into 
the period they had arbitrarily set for it. The 
period into which they put the play proved, how- 
ever, to be a “bed of Procrustes.” ‘To make the 
play at all fit the period to which it had been 
assigned by these scholars, they were compelled 
to either stretch the plainest meanings of impor- 
tant words, passages and incidents, or else to cut 
from their meaning, frequently going so far as to 
even ignore the meaning entirely. And, during 
the course of the explanatory process, they erron- 
eously introduce such an amount of extraneous 
material as to unavoidably create the impression 
that The Merchant of Venice is a fantastic, hodge- 
podge of careless contradictions. 


x. Capell: Notes, etc. (London: 1779), Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 99. 
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Withers says “It is important, at the outset, to 
recognize that some lines of Shakespeare study 
lead to nothing.’”* And then, he and other critics 
explain what they cannot account for on a 
fictional basis, by saying that this, that, or the other — 
thing was put in “for scenic effect,” “for poetic 
effect,” “for dramatic effect” etc. 


The “Duke,” for example, not fitting into their 
scheme of things, is unquestioningly referred to as 
“Doge”. To what purpose is not very clear. For, 
as one of them, Th. Elze, himself points out, in 
law trials during the period the critics have chosen 
for the play, “the presence of the Doge, as presid- 
ing officer at least, is an anachronism. If a Civil 
case, the proceedings would have been before one 
of the Supreme Courts, of which at that time’ 
Venice had two, each composed of. Forty Judges, 
hence the names: Quarantta al civil vecchia, dat- 
ing from 1425, and nuova, dating from 1462. Over 
neither of these did the Doge preside. But if a 
criminal case, then it lay before a Supreme Court 
likewise of Forty Judges, entitled Quarantia al 
criminal. Over this later Court the Doge did 
originally preside, but from the time of Doge 
Marco Carnaro (1365-67) his place was supplied 
by three Counsellors. But who would ever think 
of criticizing Shakespeare, even if Shakespeare 
knew these facts, for introducing the Doge for the 


1. Withers, H, L.: Introduction to The Merchant of Venice 
(New York: 1916), pxii. 

2. Th. Elze narrows the period of the play down to “Shakes- 
peare’s own time.”. Shakespeare Jahrbuch, (Weimer, 1878), 
Vola Xvil, py Lol: 
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mere scenic effect?” ‘That being the case, one is 
naturally inclined to ask why trouble the reader 
with introducing this detailed discussion of the 
powers of the Doge during that particular period? 
And why not have limited the discussion, if any, 
to “Duke,” the actual title Shakespeare gave his 
character; particularly so since calling the char- 
acter “Doge” is of no help? 


The law involved in the play, in the editions 
most current, is generally dismissed by the writers 
as being entirely unnecessary and unworthy of 
consideration. As if Shakespeare introduced this 
for mere ‘verbal effect’ as he introduced the 
“Doge” for “mere scenic effect.”’ And those writers 
who have paused to discuss the law, have generally 
only displayed an amateurish knowledge of the 
subject.! 


As to the location of Belmont, the length of time 
Bassanio spent in Venice before sailing thither, 
and the time element of the play generally, all sorts 
of fantastic explanations have been given. 


How has all this research and study thus far ex- 
pended in connection with The Merchant of 
Venice aided the reader of this play to a better 
appreciation thereof? That, after all, seems to 
be the moving purpose of all such scholarship; its 
primary endeavor being to show how the play as 
a whole is a fitting background for the characters 


1. For various discussions on the law, the earliest dating 1792, 
ae Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, pp 403-420 
incl. 

2. ae Elze; Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Weimar: 1879), Vol. XIV, 
p. ; 
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that have been set into it. How far all this scholar- 
ship thus far has shot short of its mark is well em- 
phasized by Croce, who has himself contributed to 
this research and study, when he says: “Yet we 
are inclined to ask why Shylock, seen in the rela- 
tions in which he is placed in The Merchant of 
Venice, arouses some doubt in our minds: he 
would seem to require a background which is lack- 
ing to him there.’ 


To ignore the legal background of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, is like ignoring the historical 
background of Antony and Cleopatra, and the 
political background of Julius Caesar. It 
causes a man like St. John Ervine, in applying 
what he terms the “realistic test” to this play, that 
is, to ask himself “Is it true?” to answer an em- 
phatic “No.” And, by way of good measure, to 
deride the play’s artistic merits, because, so he 
says, in this play ‘There is no coherent design, 
no inevitable or natural merging of one factor in 
another.”’! 


There was a time not so long ago, when the pro- 
fessors in physics were wont to ask their students: 
‘Why is it that a dead fish sinks?” And after the 
students volunteered their answers, the professors 
elaborately explained the reasons therefor, viz: the 
air leaves the body of the dead fish, which there- 
upon becomes heavier than the water it displaces, 


1. St. John Ervine: The Realistic Test in Drama (The Yale 
Review) Jan. 1922. 

2. Croce, Benedetto: Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille (trans- 
lated by Douglas Ainslie, New York, 1920) p. 217. 
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and hence sinks. And this seems quite reason- 
able. 


One day an inquisitive student thought the 
professor’s question over and asked himself one of 
his own making, viz: “Does a dead fish sink?” 
Following the empirical method, he at once se- 
cured a dead fish, dropped it into the water, and 
lo! it floated, despite the elaborate reasonings of 
the learned professors to the contrary. 


So it is with The Merchant of Venice. The 
professors seem to have been asking the question: 
“Why are we safe in assuming that this play treats 
of that period in Italy which follows the close of 
the Middle Agesr” And they have been giving 
their students elaborate explanations therefor. 


The most generally accepted reason seems to be 
that inasmuch as none of the characters of the 
play are actual historical figures, it would be only 
natural for the play-wright in writing a play to 
have chosen a period of Italian life contempor- 
aneous with the period in which he was writing, 
or nearly so.’ That, too, seems quite reasonable. 
That may perhaps be the reason why none of them, 
not even [hering, the jurist, nor Simrock, the pains- 
taking student, nor Capell, the critic, thought of 
asking the simple question: “re we safe in assum- 
ing that this play treats of that period in Italy 
which follows the close of the Middle Ages?’ My 


1. “The period of the action of The Merchant of Venice is general- 
ly accepted as being that in which it was written.” Belasco, David: 
Preface to The David Belasco Arrangement of Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of Venice (Privately Printed [New York; 1922]), p 7. 
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treatment of the subject is due primarily to my hav- 
ing done what that inquisitive physics student 
did. 


Allocating the play to the fourth century, in the 
dying barbaric days of the ancient Roman Empire, 
instead of the sixteenth century when Queen Eliza- 
beth reigned, as is done by tradition, does more 
than merely change the costume and scenery of 
the play. This would be merely a superficial 
change. What is of greater importance is that 
the play as a whole, as well as the characters of 
the play, all assume an entirely different aspect 
from that which has been cast over them by tra- 
dition. The backbone of the play, as well as its 
background is affected thereby. 

Nor need one seek far for an explanation. Each 
century has its own special set of standards for judg- 
ing those who live in that particular century. Not 
so long ago, for example, a man was not deemed 
worthy of the name, unless, he wiped out an insult 
with the insulter’s blood. The readiness to fight 
a duel for the vindication of “honor” proclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘Today, on the other hand, duel- 
ling has been prohibited in this country. It has 
been declared a felony. If one of the duellists 
is killed while engaged in a duel, the other be- 
comes guilty of murder. The same act, which 
formerly was a necessity under law and custom, 
and practically unavoidable, and made a man a 
highly respected gentleman, today makes him a 
degraded criminal. 
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The same principle applies to The Merchant 
of Venice. If the incidents of the play are judged 
by sixteenth century standards, as tradition has 
done, it does lead to the conclusion, just*as tra- 
dition has concluded, that the play is “hopelessly 
inconceivable in any world that ever was.” In 
such a view of the play, it appears as fantastic 
fiction, and the obtaining of the bond as security 
for the rather substantial loan does take on a sin- 
ister aspect. Revenge is, thus, apparently a fore- 
thought. This is the “traditional” interpretation 
established by Macklin in 1741. The bond, is ap- 
parently, a mere devise grafted into the plot by 
Shakespeare for dramatic expediency. And as the 
plot happens to turn upon the bond, and its terms, 
and validity, and interpretation, and execution, the 
play does seem to be weak, for it has no back- 
bone to give it strength. That is why Benedetto 
Croce has said of Shylock and the play: “he (Shy- 
lock) would seem to require a background which 
is lacking to him there.” 


But, if the incidents of the play are judged by 
fourth century standards, as the indisputable legal 
historical and geographical facts require, the play 
appears as stark reality, and the giving of the bond 
readily appears to be no more unusual than the 
giving of a chattel mortgage today under similar 
circumstances. 


This difference in point of view makes quite a 
difference in the play. If for “flesh,” we substitute 
“book,” we can use a simple modern illustration. 
Let us suppose that someone in making me a loan, 
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takes a chattel mortgage on my law books as secur- 
ity for its repayment. I do not know what anyone 
else would call the taking of the chattel mortgage, 
but I, as a lawyer, would call that just plain “busi- 
ness.” I believe that even a layman would call it 
so. It would be wholly in accordance with the law 
of today, and the business customs of today. True 
enough, this chattel mortgage may eventually re- 
sult in my losing my books. But, I certainly would 
not call this a trap into which I am being lead 
blindly. I am fully aware of what the conse- 
quences may be. That is the necessary risk I take. 
It is so by the very nature of the instrument. Every 
day, the world over, lawyers make a part of their 
livings by drawing just such instruments. 


Now, then, it may be that after this mortgage 
was given, my creditor makes this loan an excuse 
for asking me to put in his application to my club. 
It may be that I, though willing to do business with 
him, do not care to have him sit opposite me at 
bridge or Mah-Jong. I may, therefore, either de- 
cline to submit his application, or else I may sub- 
mit it and secure its rejection. This may, naturally, 
displease him. Other incidents of a similar nature 
may follow. The effect of this on the feelings of 
my creditor may well be imagined. 


Meantime, several fees I expected to receive do 
not materialize. As a result, I cannot meet my 
debt when it falls due. The creditor can now take 
my books. J cannot prevent him, nor can the law. 
The books are his. Of course, if he so chooses, he 
may be lenient with me. But, my failure to extend 
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him: favors may have irritated him, during this 
time, imte a desire to “get even.” This is wholly 
matural. And if I default, the misfortune is my 
ewm. It is too bad, but it cannot be helped. It 
was the mecessary risk that I knowingly took. 

Plainly, revenge here is an after-thought, not a 
forethought. And the foregoing illustration is but 
a modernized version of the play. 

Revenge as an afterthought is just as dramatic in 
a play as when made a forethought. I think it is 
even more dramatic. Moreover, I think it is more 
truly Shakespearean. In this conception of the 
olay, we find that Shakespeare shows us how Shy- 
lock’s desire for revenge is kindled by the loss of 
his daughter and ducats, and then fanned into a 
fame by the ensuing ridicule and misfortunes. Just 
as he has in another play shown us how Othelle’s 
jealousy is kindled and then fanned into a flame; 
and im sttll another play, how Macbeth’s murder- 
eus ambition is kindled, then fanned into a flame. 
We see that Shakespeare shows us two wholly 
natural human beings negotiating a loan, under 
and im accordance with the then existing laws and 
customs. The one makes a loan to obtain the other’s 
faver. The other accepts the loan as being an act 
of preferred kindness. Thereafter, misfortunes are 
visited om the creditor, through the machinations of 
the debtor or his followers. He becomes obsessed 
with the desire to “get even.” Misfortune follows 
misfertume, and this desire becomes increased to 
the point of frenzy. Threughout the play we can 
see @ steady rising of resentment which reaches its 
climax in Shylock’s anguished and infuriated re- 
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tort to Antonio’s craven plea for mercy, on the day 
before the trial (III, iii, 6 and 7) : 

Thou call’dst me dog before thou hads’t 2 cause; 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” 

This interpretation, which conforms to law and 
fact, does not need to be construed as favoring Shy- 
lock over Antonio. I am not criticizing the play 
in the traditional manner by “humanizing’ Shy- 
lock and “devilizing” Antonio. I am not playing 
favorites. 

I heartily agree with those who hold that 
Shakespeare’s England was anti-Semitic; that he 
wrote to please English anti-Semites; that to the 
Englishman of his time “Jew” and “usury” carried 
with them a stigma. Indeed, I make a point of 
the fact that these are the very reasons why Shakes- 
peare, like Fiorentino, did make the “villain” in 
the play “a Jew,” whereas, in the original versions 
of the story, the creditor is in one instance “a rich 
slave,” and in the other “a grete marchaunt,” in 
neither of which versions is there any reference 
made to a Jew at all.’ 

By no matter of means, do J put a halo around 
Shylock. Let me emphasize this. J flatly deny that 
Shakespeare meant to make a martyr or saint of 
Shylock. What I do hold is that Shakespeare 
meant to, and clearly did, portray Shylock as a 
human being. A despised human being, it is true. 
Yes, even a scorned human being. Yet human be- 
ing, nevertheless.” 

Nor do I put horns on Antonio. I merely hold 


1. See below, pp. 190-192. 
z. See below, pp. 214-216. 
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that Shakespeare meant to, and actually did, por- 
tray him too as a human being. A respected human 
being, it is true; respected, at least, by those 
“friends” who were living upon him, and perhaps, 
by others too. Yet, withal, a human being.’ 


Surely, it will not be denied, that the one may 
be respected and the other despised, and yet that 
both may be mortals. This interpretation, based 
upon an unexpurgated and unamended text, lets 
the audience see why it is that Shakespeare has 
Shylock justly tell Antonio, that his (Shylock’s) 
actions were not of his own devising, but that it is 


” 


“The villainy you teach me I will execute . 


All I hold is that neither Antonio nor Shylock is 
“more than human” or only “almost human,” but 
that both are unmistakeably delineated by Shakes- 
peare as being wholly human—equally so, and 
should be so portrayed upon the stage. 


The Merchant of Venice has properly been 
called, ‘“Shakespeare’s first undisputed and 
original masterpiece.’ William Winter says: 
‘Astute judges of dramatic art have agreed that 
Shakespeare, in The Merchant of Venice, shows 
himself the absolute master of his art.’® But one 
would not judge it so, by witnessing the malformed 
productions of it that are current, due to a failure 
of the producers to recognize and appreciate the 
play’s history, sources, and legal, historical and 


1. See below, pp. 83ff. 

2, Parrott, Thomas Marc: Introduction to The Merchant of Venice 
(New York: 1903), pvii. 

3. Winter, William, Shakespeare on the Stage (New York: 1911), 
p. 131. See also [bid pp. 202 & 203. 
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geographical background. 


A sympathetic and understanding study of The 
Merchant of Venice, with the mind freed from 
any influence of Lansdowne and Macklin, will 
show this play, not only to be one of the world’s 
great masterpieces, with a surprisingly coherent 
design, and inevitable and natural merging of 
one factor in another, but also quite probable 
when put to even a most rigid “realistic test,’ 
despite St. John Irvine’s contentions to the con- 
trary. One also finds that it is not, to use the 
words of Professor Brander Matthews, “hope- 
lessly inconceivable in any world that ever was.” 
One finds that the various threads of the play are 
naturally let loose in the first act. During the suc- 
ceeding acts one finds that these threads natur- 
ally entangle and then disentangle themselves. 


One is made to realize that under the barbarous 
laws, customs and prejudices which actually ex- 
isted during the time of the play, Fate naturally 
and unavoidably brings about the various results 
the play depicts. In writing the play, Shakes- 
peare took romantic incidents from old ballads, 
plays and stories; then like a Michael Angelo, he 
moulded them together into one massive coherent, 
impressive whole; after which he breathed the 
divine spark of life into it, and gave us a play 
which Dr. Furnival calls “the first full Shakes- 
peare,” and which may very well be held up this 
very day as an enviable model for modern dra- 


1. For a modern version of The Merchant of Venice, read 
Galsworthy, John: Loyalties (New York: 1922) 
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matists to study. 


Rightly to understand the reason for this, and 
fully to comprehend the stupendousness of 
Shakespeare’s genius as shown by The Merchant 
of Venice, it will, therefore, first be necessary for 
us to know something of the time and place in 
which the incidents made use of in the play are 
supposed to have occurred; something of the laws 
and customs made use of in the play; something of 
the play’s history and sources; and something more 
of the time during which Shakespeare lived and 
wrote. 

Then, by taking a comprehensive view of the 
play, from the state of mind in which we shall 
then find ourselves, we shall perhaps better be able 
to note and to appreciate his clear and effective 
character delineation, particularly of Antonio, 
Portia and Shylock; the beauty, simplicity and 
sustained balance of his prose and verse, the pro- 
found and extensive knowledge of human nature 
he possessed; in short, to view and to understand 
the play and the immortal genius of its author as 
therein displayed. We will then perhaps be 
better able to see why Ben Jonson in writing his 
touching tribute Jo The Memory of My Beloved 
Master William Shakespeare, could have hon- 
estly felt and said of Shakespeare: 

“Thou art a monument without a tomb, 
And art alive still while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give.” 

That some will consider my legal approach to 
the play too serious, I do not doubt. By way of 
defense I plead that an immortal work is worthy 
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of serious contemplation. By way of further de- 
fense I plead that any play the evaluation of 
which many of the most eminent scholars of three 
centuries have found deserving of their serious 
attention is worthy of serious attention today when 
a re-valuation is attempted. And by way of still 
further defense, I plead that half-hearted atten- 
tion would produce only half truths. If a play 
is truly worthy the consideration of a literary mas- 
terpiece, surely no one will object if one ap- 
proaches that play in a serious manner. 


Many may insist, despite whatever proof there 
may be to the contrary, that Shakespeare, whoever 
the writer of the plays attributed to him may be, 
was no scholar, and that he knew nothing of the 
places, laws, customs and incidents I refer to, 
when he wrote this play. I can but answer that 
this is immaterial. I do not ask that anyone be- 
lieve that which he cannot believe whole hearted- 
ly. My sole endeavor is to show that this play fits 
into real legal, historical and geographical fact, 
and is not merely a fabrication of gossamer fiction. 
Call it “special pleading” if you will. Still, that 
will not make the facts less real. Even the details 
of the play fit in with the facts so accurately that 
I feel this could not have occurred through mere 
chance. 


Whether Shakespeare himself knew the facts, 
or whether he borrowed this knowledge from an- 
other more learned than himself," whose plot he 
may have used, is also immaterial so far as the 


1. Regarding Riis see below, p. 194f. 
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present study is concerned. If the reader will be 
made to feel that this play is founded on solid fact 
and is not merely a fabrication of gossamer fiction, 
and that one does not always have to resort to the 
old excuse “that some lines of Shakespeare study 
lead to nothing” in reading Shakespeare, I will 
be content—my work will not have been in vain. I 
feel that a rational explanation of the play, show- 
ing how the accepted text, without “correcting,” 
does fit into legal, historical and geographical fact, . 
deserves just as much credence as an explanation 
which says that this play, the text of which needs 
numerous “corrections,” must be viewed as “hope- 
lessly inconceivable in any world that ever was.” 


Some of the facts, of a “world that . . . was”, 
which I believe forms the true setting of the play, 
may be revolting to us today. This is as it should 
be: we are living in the enlightened twentieth cen- 
tury, not in the time of Constantine. The reader 
may even be reluctant to accept these facts. That 
too isimmaterial. I do not ask the reader to accept 
these facts ,but merely to recall them. I simply 
seek to remind him of facts which are well 
established—for the most part beyond question. 


And, finally, I realize that many will not care 
to accept the conclusions I draw from these facts. 
All of which is also wholly immaterial. All I 
ask is that the reader face the facts squarely, and 
that he draw his conclusions concerning the play, 
its characters, or Shakespeare himself, from these 
recognized facts rather than from the many er- 
roneous notions and prejudices with which three 
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centuries of “tradition” has “encrusted” the play. 

I confess it was with many misgivings, and a 
fear of being airily dismissed, that I submitted 
the first draft of this work to the critical opinion 
of Professor Donald L. Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity. To my surprise nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. I cannot over-emphasize the debt I owe 
him for the encouragement and aid he gave me 
to the completing of this work. 


Since then the work has proceeded steadily, 
with the kindly encouragement and assistance of 
Pp eWante! Al iouebsch.. Vrotessor Austin, Pp: 
Evans of Columbia University, Mr. Leo Weiden- 
than, Editor of The Jewish Independent, Mr. 
William Gilligan, Rabbi Solomon Goldman, Mr. 
Edwin Meade (“Ted’’) Robinson, of The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Mr. Lawrence A. Tucker, my 
former partner in the practice of law, Dr. S. A. 
Tannenbaum, and those gentlemen, whose gener- 
osity made possible the publication of the small 
work, of which the present volume is the out- 
growth, to all of whom I desire to express 
my sincere gratitude. 


As to the books consulted, my acknowledgment 
is due tomany. I took my facts wherever I found 
them. There is one book, however, The New 
Variorum Edition of The Merchant of Venice 
by H. Howard Furness, which was of such great 
help to me in my work, that I must give it special 
mention. As for the others, I have given credit 
in the text itself, wherever conveniently possible. 


I must add my acknowledgment to The New 
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York Times and The Jewish Tribune, for my ar- 
ticles which appeared in their columns, and which 
I have made use of in Appendix A, on “Famous 
Shylocks” 

Ea} G: 
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“Though the Jew had nothing to do with the making 
of these laws, of necessity he had to rely upon them in 
all his dealings with those very people who had either set 
them up or continued them in force. “These were their 
laws, not his. This, of course, in the light of present- 
day civilization, does not condone his act. Nevertheless, 
if because of his act, any one is to be condemned, it is 
not he, but the barbaric period in which he lived.” 
(pp. 69-70.) 


* & & *% & 


“The fault . . . lies not with the one who living 
under these laws and customs expects them to function, 
and to function impartially for him, just as they do 
against him. ‘The fault lies with the laws and customs 
themselves, whose mere existence not only sanction, but 
actually foster, teach, and engender such barbaric re- 
venge.” (p. 223.) 


e 


SHAKING THE DUST 
FROM SHAKESPEARE 


( Ve. CHAPTER I 
c= The Time of the Action 


The latest possible time in which the incidents 
of The Merchant of Venice could actually have 
taken place in real life is set for us by certain laws 
and customs with which they are connected. 
These laws and customs, as shall be more fully 
set forth in a succeeding chapter, were swept out 
by the Justinian Code, which was published in 
the year 529 A.D. In point of fact, these laws 
and customs, fully recognized in 450 B.C., had 
been gradually falling into disuse as the inter- 
vening centuries went by; so much so, indeed, that 
by the fifth century of the Christian era their ef- 
fect had become practically nil. 

The earliest possible time in which these in- 
cidents could have occurred is set for us by the 
fact that Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, etc., are 
looked upon and designated “Christians.” ‘There, 
of course, were no “Christians” before the birth of 
Jesus, to whom reference is made by Shylock 
(I, iii, 33). There were Jews, of course, long be- 
fore the Christian era. 

It may, therefore, be safely concluded, that if 
the main incidents depicted in The Merchant of 

(1) 
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Venice had ever actually taken place in real life 
it would have had to be after the birth of Jesus 
and before the latter part of the fifth century. 

This may, however, be narrowed down and 
limited to the period of a single century—namely, 
the fourth; for this is the only century in which 
dukes, Christians and Jews were living under the 
conditions depicted in the play. 

The duke (dua) had already made his ap- 
pearance in the second century, as it was in the 
Roman Empire under the Emperor Hadrian 
(A.D. 117-136) that the duke first came into exis- 
tence. He was the general appointed to the com- 
mand of a particular expedition, and his func- 
tions, at this time, were purely military. By the 
time of the Gordians ‘A.D. 159-244) the duke 
already had a recognized place in the official 
hierarchy. And in the fourth century, after the 
separation of civil and military administrations, 
there was a duke (the duaw Brittaniarum) in com- 
mand of the troops quartered in each of the fron- 
tier provinces of the empire. Meanwhile, the 
duke gradually became charged with civil as well 
as military functions." ‘The Duke in The Mer- 
chant of Venice seems to have similar functions 
to discharge, especially the former, and along 
therewith the powers attendant upon the exercise 
of such duties, as is indicated by the lines: 


“Upon my power I may dismiss this court 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here today.” (IV, I, 104-107) 


1. Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Ed.): Article, “Duke,” see also Duruy; 
History of Rome, Vol. VI, note 4, p. 485; also Ibid, Vol. VII, 
p. 123; also Zbid, Vol. VIII, p. 16. See also below pp. 17 and 133. 
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This is also indicated by the Duke’s other 
speeches, and by his general demeanor during the 
trial. 

It was also during the fourth century, during 
the reign of Constantine I, (312-337) that Chris- 
tians first came into power in the Roman Empire, 
and made possible such incidents as this play de- 
picts, though they might have transpired in the 
year preceding his ascension to the throne. Ever 
since the first century, Christianity! had been 
slowly but steadily gaining power. By the third 
century, the hierarchy of the Church had already 
been established in the form it was to retain to 
the present day, except that as yet there was no ex- 
plicit recognition of the Bishop of Rome as the 
head of the whole Church. Then in 311 the Chris- 
tian religion was placed upon the same legal foot- 
ing as paganism, by a decree of emperor Galer- 
ius.2 He himself, however, did not accept the 
faith. His successor, Constantine I (the Great), 
not only carefully enforced this edict recognizing 
Christianity,3 but went a step further, for he 
became a Christian himself. It was during his 
reign and under his auspices that the famous 
“Council of Nicewa” (325) was held, being the first 
general council of Christendom.* This power of 
the Christians was still further augmented during 
the reign of Constantine the Great’s successors, his 
three sons. And finally under Theodosius I. 


1, Robinson, James Harvey: History of Western Europe, (New 
York, 1903), pp. 19-22. 

2. For the “Toleration Edict” of Galerius, see Bostford: A 
Source Book of Ancient History (New york, 1913) p, 532, 

3. See the “Edict of Milian,” Ibid, p. 534. 

4. See “The Nicene Creed,” Ibid, p. 568. 
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(A.D. 379-395) Christianity was made the official 
state religion, and the practice of the other re- 
ligions was officially prohibited.2 

Furthermore, this particular century was a 
great transitional period in Roman law. During 
its course code after code was issued in an attempt 
to make laws and customs more and more hu- 
mane. Most of the savage laws and customs then . 
in use, such as are set forth in the Twelve Tables, 
were by slow degrees officially abolished. These 
reforms culminated in the sixth century with the 
establishment of the Justinian Code in A.D. 529. 

Of the codes which preceded that of Justinian, 
three deserve at least passing mention: the Greg- 
orian Code (A.D. 290-300), the Hermoginian 
Code (A.D. 365), and, most important, the Code 
(A.D. 429) of Theodosius II. (A.D. 401-450). 
Concerning their effect, Andrew Stephenson has 
the following to say (which also applies to their 
effect on the laws and customs involved in this 
play): “The Gregorian and Hermogenian Codes 
were private collections prepared by individuals 
and had no binding legal authority, although they 
were considered of very great value. The Theodo- 
sian Code, prepared under the direction of the 
Emperor Theodosius, received the sanction of the 
emperor and became the binding law of the entire 
country.”! The Theodosian Code accomplished, 
in an incomplete way, what the Justinian Code, 


exactly one century later, accomplished more 
fully. 


1. Stephenson: A History of Roman Law (Boston, 1912) p. 12. 
2, See “Edict of Theodosius Against Heretics,’ Ibid, p, 568, 
Also see Ashley: Ancient Civilization, p. 317. 
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The fourth century may, therefore, well be con- 
sidered the time of the action of the play. 

But even this period may be narrowed down 
still further, by the circumstance that Shylock 
makes an appointment with his friend Tubal to 
meet him at the synagogue (III, i, 134 to 136): 

“Go! go! Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; 
go, good Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal.” 


When Theodosius I. made Christianity the offi- 
cial state religion, the houses of worship of the 
other religions were forbidden to exist; syna- 
gogues as well as the others. So, then, if the in- 
cidents made use of in the play ever actually did 
occur in real life it must have been between the 
year in which the practice of Christianity was first 
officially sanctioned, and the year in which the 
practice of any religion save Christianity was of- 
ficially forbidden. (311-394).3 

And even this period may be narrowed down 
still further to the single decade preceding A.D. 
320, for in that year Constantine I. abolished the 
seizing of the body of the insolvent debtor, and 
substituted therefor the seizing of the insolvent 
debtor’s property.! 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
slavery, to which Shylock refers (IV, i, 90-98) had 
been replaced by serfdom by the end of the Middle 
1. Stephenson: A History of Roman Law (Boston, 1912) p. 
484. This was due to a gradual development. “Gradually there 
developed a method of seizing the property of the defendant 


instead of his person to satisfy judgment against him,’ Ibid, 
p. 483. 

2. For power of the Christians at this period, and the status 
of the Jews, see Appendix C. 

3. For the effect of this on the civil rights of Jews in the 
Roman Empire, see Appendix C, 
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Ages, but was at its height during this period~ 

As is thus apparent, the play, just as it stands, 
without a single “emendation” of Shakespeare's 
text, is as near a true picture of the second decade 
of the fourth century, with its barbaric laws and 
base prejudices, as dramatic fiction could well be. 
Tt readily fits into the recorded and undisputed 
legal, historical and geographical facts of this 
period, even in the minor details. 

On the other hand, no amount of “emendation” 
can make the play fit, with any degree of reason- 
ableness or satisfaction, into the legal and histori- 
cal facts of any later period, and with no degree 
of success at all in the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, into which critics have arbi- 
trarily and erroneously sought to make it ft, except 
as a mirror of Shakespeare’s own time, which is 
quite another matter.* 

As will presently be seen, though the actual oc- 
currence in real life of the incidents set forth in 
the play may have been improbable in the second 
decade of the fourth century, their occurrence at 
that time certainly was not impossible, and most 
decidedly was not inconceivable. 

Of course, it is not possible to say definitely 
whether Shakespeare knew that he was writing a 
Roman play when he wrote The Merchant of 
Venice. But then, it is wholly possible that Shakes- 
peare may not have known that he was writing his-° 
torical Roman drama when he wrote Judius Caesar. 
Is it, therefore, less truly basicly Roman reality? 


2. Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Ed.), Article: Slavery, p. 219. See also 
below, p. 68. 3. See below, p. 236. 
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Does it make any difference, so far as the play 
is concerned, whether Shakespeare realized that 
he was writing a Roman play? The facts of the 
play and of the second decade of the Fourth Cen- 
tury fit—even in their minor details. What more 
need be asked? Does not a practical, realistic in- 
terpretation of the play deserve as much credence 
as a “romantic explanation,” which shuts its eyes 
to history, resorts to fantasy, and “explains” the 
play by the careless gesture of declaring it to be 
“hopelessly inconceivable in any world that ever 
was,” whereas, that statement is so patently untrue? 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary to stop there. 
As will presently be seen, there is good reason to 
believe that Shakespeare realized he was writing 
a Roman play when he wrote The Merchant of 
Venice, just as he realized that fact when he wrote 
Antony and Cleopatra and Julius Caesar.’ 

It should here be carefully noted that, no matter 
from what source Shakespeare took the plot of 
his play, which matter will be discussed in a suc- 
ceeding chapter,’ in clothing it with his immortal 
words he let several references to contemporaneous 
matters creep into the lines which are out of place 
in a fourth century plot, and which may be mis- 
leading when one endeavors to interpret this play, 
unless this fact is recognized. 

“The Rialto” is mentioned several times as a 
popular meeting place, but it was not built until 
1590, over twelve centuries later. Antonio is said 
to have a ship bound for Mexico, when Mexico 
was not discovered nor so named until the six- 


1. See below, p. 176 and pp. 218-220, and also above, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 
2. See below p. 168 flg. 
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teenth century, which is also over twelve centuries 
later. While ducats and Magnificoes, though not 
quite so far out of date, did not come into existence 
until some time during the Middle Ages. 


But none of these matters in any manner effects 
the play itself. Cities had popular meeting places 
in the fourth century as well as the sixteenth; 
there were distant ports in those days as well as in 
the later days, whither ships were wont to travel 
with merchandise; and the earlier period as well 
as the later had dignified officers of the state and 
also coins.! Rialto, Mexico, Magnificoes and 
ducats are simply anachronisms, which are plenti- 
ful in Shakespeare’s plays.” 

If these words are bodily removed from the text, 
and completely forgotten, the play still remains 
all that it was before. But if there be removed the 
bond, the legal machinery employed to enforce the 
bond, the legal interpretations given, the reference 
to the possession of slaves by non-Jews only, the 
Duke under whose supervision all this takes place, 
etc., the entire play disappears. 


In short, to call the historical background of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, or the political back- 
ground of Julius Caesar, or the legal background 
of The Merchant of Venice an anachronism, and 
therefore ignore it in reading and studying and 
attempting to appreciate the play, is to take from 
the play its very life. 

1, For coins see Ferrero oe Barbagello: A Short History 
of Rome (1919), Vol, ii, p, 39 Also see Duruy: History of 


Rome, (Boston, 1894), Vol. Vairt. p. 475. “Coinage and Cur- 
rency.” 


2. For a list of anachronisms see appendix M. 


CHAPTER II 
The Scene of the Action. 


It might be objected that the city of. Venice, 
which has heretofore been regarded as the scene of 
most of the action, was not established until about 
the year A.D. 452, fully a century after the 
period set for the play in the preceding chapter, 
and approximately a quarter of a century after 
the advent of the Theodosian Code, when the 
rigour of the laws and customs made use of in the 
play had already become obsolete. 

Those who believe that the city of Venice was 
the scene of the incidents of The Merchant of 
Venice do not do so entirely without reason, as a 
bit of Venetian history, though rapidly surveyed, 
and a consideration of its bearing on a story which 
existed at the close of the Middle Ages, will quite 
readily disclose. 

The City of Venice was founded by a people 
called Veneti.! They lived in the territory which 
stretched from the mouth of the Piave on the 
north, to the mouth of the Bacchiglione on the 
south, some fifty miles distant. This formed the 
northwestern shore of the Adriatic, and was part 
of the district which later became the state of 
Venice. 

1, For history of Veneti, see Thayer: A Short History of 


Rome (New York, 1905), pp, 1 to 4, Also Thayer: A _ Short 
History of Venice, (New York: 1908) p. 1-4. 
9) 
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The early origin of this people lies in mystery. 
No one knows whence they came. But the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era found them here. 
They had been here in this rich plain; living and 
prospering for hundreds of years, and sharing the 
culture of Rome. ‘They gave to Roman Litera- 
ture three of its masters. Livy was born near 
Padua, Virgil at Mantua, and Catullus made the 
shore of Lake Garda forever lovelier for his 
presence.” 


The Veneti were by nature a commercial 
people.! Naturally, at an early time they had al- 
lied themselves with the great commercial city of 
Rome. Hence, when the Roman conquest came, 
during the latter part of the third century, B.C.; 
their prosperity was not interfered with.2 


The rich territory occupied by the Veneti, who 
had built up quite an extensive commerce, was 
greatly coveted by the Romans and was virtually 
controlled by them. Not only did the Romans 
want to maintain this control, but they also 
wanted to secure and keep the good will of its 
prosperous inhabitants, and it was to the advan- 
tage of the Romans to keep these inhabitants pros- 
perous. Undoubtedly it was these considerations 
which in a measure caused Julius Caesar in the 
first century B.C. to admit the Veneti to Roman 
citizenship. The actions of Cesar’s successors 


1, Hodgson: The Early History of Venice (New York: 1902), 
pp. 8-9. 

2. In this connection it is interesting to note the manner in which 
Rome regarded this territory which the Veneti occupied. For Livy’s 
account of the founding of Aquileia which illustrates this, see 
Appendix D. 
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make this attitude still more evident. 


After Cesar’s asassination, in March, 44 B.C., 
his nephew and adopted son Octavius arranged 
a triumvirate, consisting of himself, Mark An- 
tony, and Lepidus, Caesar’s master of the horse, 
to rule the Roman Empire. It was not long be- 
fore Octavius, following the example set him by 
his uncle, emerged from the triumvirate the ruler 
er the Romany Hmpire, Ini27 G.C., the ‘people 
proclaimed him Augustus, and added the power 
of consul within the city and proconsul outside to 
the generous powers he already enjoyed as im- 
perator. In this capacity he ruled from the third 
decade before Jesus into the second decade of 
the present era (A.D. 14) ; thus being the connect- 
ing link between the two great divisions of the 
world’s history. 


Among the many things he did during his 
regime, one of the most important was the man- 
ner in which he reorganized the Roman pro- 
vinces. He divided them into two classes; those 
that could be trusted to rule themselves, and those 
that he felt needed more attention. He consid- 
ered the more distant and exposed provinces in 
the latter class. And since the army was needed 
in these provinces to repress outbreaks of the 
people or invasions from abroad, he put them un- 
der his own direct control and supervision. 


The district of Veneti was situated in this out- 
lying territory, so governed. ‘This particular dis- 
trict furnished the barbarians, who swarmed to 
the north, a hitherto undreamed of opportunity 
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for rich booty and easy plunder. The barbarians 
did not fail to make full use of their opportunity. 
The district of Veneti, which had been, prior to 
this, considered a part of Cisalpine Gaul, was 
joined to Histria by Augustus to form the so- 
called Tenth Region of Italy.! Aquileia was 
made its capital, and it remained such until the 
middle of the fifth century A. D., when it was de- 
stroyed with several other cities in this district by 
Attila the Hun. 

So it is that from the time of Augustus, em- 
peror after emperor sent legions across this terri- 
tory into the vast wilderness which lay to the 
north beyond the Alps, where the barbarians 
swarmed. Yet, this did not keep these barbarians 
from pouring through the passes into Italy and 
swooping down upon the Veneti from time to 
time. And at each attack, the most fearful of the 
Veneti would flee to the wild—then almost unin- 
habitable—islands in the lagoon. Here they 
would live a short while until they had recov- 
ered their courage to return to their pillaged and 
dismantled homes and begin all over again. But, 
after each flight, they left behind them some of 
their companions, who preferred privation with 
safety to civilized comfort with danger. But by 
the beginning of the fifth century, the Roman em- 
perors had become lax in protecting this terri- 
tory, and the incursions from the north became 
more frequent. Finally, Attila the Hun tore 


1. See Shepard, William R. Historical Atlas, New York, 1911, 
Deo: 
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down upon them with unprecedented violence. 
Whereupon a greater number than ever before 
fled to the islands in the lagoon and remained 
there, soon establishing the present city of Venice. 
But this was about the year A.D. 452, when the 
laws and customs made use of in this play had 
already lost their legal force. 


Venice, the City, could not, then, have been the 
place where the incidents made use of in the play 
could ever have occurred under color of legal 
sanction. But if these incidents were based on 
something more than mere imagination, if they 
had ever actually occurred in real life, as may 
reasonably be supposed, as will be seen in the 
chapters following, such an occurrence might have 
taken place in the territory occupied by the Veneti. 
These incidents might have been recounted by par- 
ents to their children. And, as the story was re- 
told from generation to generation, through 
twelve or thirteen centuries, and as the district of 
Veneti began to be less and less in the public mind, 
and the State of Venice more and more, the story 
might naturally have been gradually thought of 
as having centered upon Venice, the state, which 
in later time took the place of Veneti; and then 
later have been thought of as having centered 
upon the city itself. And Ser Giovanni Fior- 
entino, an Italian novelist of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the plot of whose story in I/ Pecorone, 
either directly or through an intermediate play, 
was used by Shakespeare in writing The Mer- 
chant of Venice, as shall also be seen in a subse- 
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quent chapter, seems to have written the story ex- 
actly as he heard it told, and, therefore, he actu- 
ally refers to Venice as “‘céta”—a city. 


Of course, it may be that Shakespeare, or the 
one from whom he received the plot immediately, 
if there was one, had no very clear notion of which 
Venice it might have been; and that, as both the 
city of Venice and the State of Venice were some- 
what of equal prominence in Shakespeare’s day, 
he confused the one with the other, as the city and 
the state of New York are confused in the minds 
of many today. 


But such a conclusion seems hardly plausible, 
for the story of I] Pecorone makes it clear that 
Fiorentino thought these incidents to have oc- 
curred in the city of Venice. As has already been 
seen, he refers to it as such specifically and un- 
mistakably time and again. When Shakespeare 
wrote his play The Winter’s Tale, he drew freely 
from a novel by Robert Greene, The History of 
Dorastus and Fawnia, which contained a refer- 
ence to a “sea-coast of Bohemia.” In his play 
Shakespeare unquestioningly made a similar 
reference, when a glance at a contemporary ge- 
ography would have shown him that Bohemia is 
an inland country miles away from any sea-coast 
whatsoever. Had Shakespeare relied simply upon 
the Italian story in writing The Merchant of 
Venice, it seems reasonable to suppose he would 
have done similarly in this instance, and would 
have referred to the Venice of the play as “the 


city.” 
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That he does not do so seems to indicate that 
either Shakespeare, or else the intermediary be- 
tween Shakespeare and Fiorentino, if there was 
any, took greater pains than did the Italian novel- 
ist in telling about these incidents. He also seems 
to have made at least a slight study of the laws 
and customs which are connected with these in- 
cidents, or else to have profited from such a study 
made by the intermediary between himself and 
Fiorentino, whoever that intermediary may have 
been, for in his play he employs the ancient laws 
and customs involved in much more detail than did 
Fiorentino in his I/ Pecorone. 

At all events, it is certain that in some manner! 
Shakespeare came into possession of knowledge 
which indicated to him that the true setting for 
the incidents of his play was not the City of Ven- 
ice—but rather a Venice of an earlier period than 
the city, viz: Venice, the state. 

A concise statement of the facts in consecutive 
order will readily show this. For Shakespeare’s 
purpose it made very little difference where 
these incidents were presumed to have occured, 
and yet he would naturally set the play into its ac- 
curate locality, if he knew it. During Shakes- 
peare’s time the state of Venice corresponded in a 
great measure to the district of Veneti of the fourth 
century. Shakespeare named his play with the 
equivocal title ““The Merchant of Venice”. Wher- 
ever Shakespeare had occasion to mention 
“Venice” in the play, he did it by the same non- 
committal use of the name by itself, save in one 


1. See below p. 218ff and also p. 176f. 
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of Portia’s speeches during the trial. Here she 
refers to it, not as the city, but as “the state of 
Venice.” (IV, i, 312). Inall there are no less than 
nine distinct places in the play in which Shakes- 
peare refers to Venice as “the state.”! 


In only two places during the entire play does 
he use the word “city.” The first is in Antonio’s 
last speech in the third scene of the third act. 
Here he says (III, iii, 26 to 31): 

“The Duke cannot deny the course of law, 

For the commodity that strangers have 

With us in Venice. If it be denied, 

“T will much impeach the justice of the state: 

Since that the trade and profit of the city 

Consisteth of all nations.” 
This reference to “the city” may be simply a bit 
of governmental philosophy; or else, as is more 
probable, it is a reference to the city in the district 
of Veneti in which these incidents have been tak- 
ing place. The second reference, found in the trial 
scene, bears out the latter probability. Here Shy- 
lock tells the Duke (LV, 1, 38 to 39): 


1. (III, ii, 281) ... doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice: 
CERT CO aaiis Go crce ence If it [the course of law] be denied, 
*T will much impeach the justice of the state; 
(IV, i, 222) ...many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: 
CE Ver 2. SOS) US SRA te the other half 
Comes, to the privy coffer of the state; 
(IV, i, 365) ...., thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Therefore thou must be hang’d at the state’s 
charge. 
(IV, i, 371) . . . half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s! 


The other half comes to the general state, 
(IV, i, 373) Ay, for the state, not for Antonio, 
(EV) 3, S¥R) Stockcctionuce , thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice 
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“If you deny it [the due and forfeit of my bond] let 
the danger light 

Upon your charter and your city’s freedom.” 
The references here are no doubt to the charter 
Rome gave the Duke, authorizing him to repre- 
sent the imperial government in that district, and 
to the city in the district over which the Duke 
was thereby placed in authority, which privi- 
luges would be curtailed and which charter per- 
haps revoked if Rome became dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the government was conducted 
and law applied. 


Though the particular city which this might 
have been is not certain, it most probably was 
Aquileia, for it is most reasonable to expect that 
the Duke would hold court in the capital of his 
district. This city was situated, in the fourth 
century, at the head of the Adriatic at the edge 
of the lagoons, about six miles from the sea, on 
the river Natiso. The fourth century’s history of 
Aquileia gives every indication that this actually 
was “the city,’ for the fourth century marks 
Aquileia’s greatest importance. Already the 
capital,! it is believed then also to have become 
the seat of the corrector Venetiarum et Histriae. 
In that same century a mint was established there, 
the coins of which are very numerous. It then 
also became a naval station. It often played a 
part in the struggles between the rulers of the 
fourth century. Caesar Augustus frequently re- 
sided there. In fact, an imperial palace was then 
constructed there in which all the emperors after 


1. See above this Chapter p. 12. 


ANDERS LINDIANA 
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Diocletian frequently resided. It was also in the 
fourth century that Aquileia’s bishop obtained the 
rank of patriarch. Beginning with that century, 
several councils of the Church, the first in 381, 
were held there. At the end of the fourth century, 
Aquileia was enumerated by Ausonius as the 
ninth among the great cities of the world, Rome, 
Mediolanum and Capua being placed before it. 
He called Aquileia “moenibus et portu cele- 
brima.” Aquileia was often called the “Second 
Rome.” Before the fall of the Roman Empire, 
it was the great emporium of trade between the 
north and south of Europe. When destroyed by 
Attila, the Hun, in 452, it had one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants.! So Aquileia may well have 
been “‘the city” of The Merchant of Venice, in 
which Shylock, Antonio, Bassanio and the others 
lived. 


A little to the west of Aquileia was Padua, 
where the learned Doctor Bellario lived. Padua 
claims to be the oldest city in north Italy, having 
existed centuries before the Christian era, and by 
the fourth century was a flourishing city under 
Roman rule. “In the height of Roman glory it was 
the most important town in northern Italy.’ 


And farther west, on the other side (i.e. on the 
western coast of Italy), on the Mediterranean 
Sea, was Genoa, whither Tubal went in search of 
Jessica, and where he heard that she had sold for 


1, See Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Edition), Article: Aquileia, and 
also the Americana Encyc. (1918) Article: Aquileia. 

2. New International Encyc. (New York: 1916). Article: 
Padua, p689. See also, Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Ed.),Article Padua, p445. 
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a monkey the turquoise ring Shylock’s wife, Leah, 
had given him when he was a bachelor. (III, i, 
123-128). Here Tubal also learned from “divers 
of Antonio’s creditors” (III, i, 105) that several 
of Antonio’s argosies had been lost and that “he 
cannot choose but break.” Genoa,! being a nat- 
ural harbor of the first rank, was used as a sea- 
port as early as navigation began in the Tyrrhen- 
ian Sea. It became an important trading port, 
under Roman rule, and continued such long after 
the fourth century. 


From Aquileia, Bassanio was easily able to sail 
down the Natiso, through the Adriatic, and 
around the foot of Italy to the town of the fourth 
century which corresponded to the one which the 
people of Fiorentino’s and Shakespeare’s time 
knew as “Belmonte,” from which name Shakes- 
peare dropped the Italian final “ec,” making the 
name “Belmont.” ‘This Belmont (Belmonte) was 
situated in Shakespeare’s time as well as in Fior- 
entino’s time, on the northerly coast of Sicily, just 
north of Palermo.? Sicily being an island near 
the toe of Italy, the location of Belmont on this 
island would explain Bassanio’s need for outfit- 
ting a ship to make his trip thither to woo Portia. 


Palermo, like Aquileia, was a big trading cen- 
ter of that period. Its very name in Greek, Pa- 
lorma, literally signifies a port always to be de- 
pended upon. Ships continually came there from, 


1. Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Ed.), Article: Genoa, p599. See also, 
New Inter Encyc. (New York: 1915), Article: Genoa, p572. 
2. See Stieler’s Atlas, of Modern Geography (Ninth Edition: 
Gotha, 1912), p. 25, insert (hb). 
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and went to all corners of the Mediterranean basin. 
For this reason, anyone who lived in Belmont, 
who desired to go to Aquileia, unless that person 
had a ship at his disposal, would first go to Pa- 
lermo, and there board one of the numerous ships 
in the harbor and sail to the northern shore of the 
Adriatic to Aquileia. Once arrived there one 
could easily reach Padua which was but a few 
miles away. 


In going the distance from Belmont to Palermo, 
a traveller would naturally use a vehicle, if 
one was available. The steam engine had not 
yet been invented. The “coach” or covered car- 
riage, as it is known today, was not yet invented 
either. Nevertheless, the Romans of this period 
had a covered carriage, or coach, of their own. 
One of their laws specifically refers to them, just 
as if they were quite a usual means of conveyance 
of that period. In providing for the manner in 
which the complainant in an action at law might 
bring the defendant into Court, in case he is not 
able to go, this law provides: 

“Tf the defendant be prevented by sickness or old age, 
the complainant shall provide a conveyance; but he need 
not provide a covered carriage, unless he choose.’’1 

Carriages had been used by other peoples several 
centuries before the time under consideration. 
But the carriages had been used mostly for mili- 
tary purposes, and were open. The Romans es- 
tablished the use of carriages as a private means 
of conveyance. And soon thereafter covered car- 


1. Twelve Tables; Table I. section 3. See Stephenson: A History 
of Roman Law (Boston, 1912), p. 126. 
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riages made their appearance which seem more 
and more to have become appendages of Roman 
pomp and magnificence. The wealthy people in- 
variably had carriages, and made a great show 
of them, ornamenting them with gold and 
precious stones.! 

Portia was, without question, one of the wealthy 
people of this period. She seems to have pos- 
sessed just such a vehicle. And the course sug- 
gested for going from Belmont to Aquileia seems 
to have been precisely the course Portia followed, 
for when she suddenly breaks her conversation 
with Nerissa short, she says (III, iv, 81 to 84): 

“But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park gate; and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day.” 

The word “twenty,” which Portia uses in desig- 
nating the number of miles she intends to cover 
that day, need not be taken too literally, for this 
word seems to be on the tip of Portia’s tongue 
whenever she desires to indicate an indefinite 
number. In the very same speech to Nerissa, 
eight lines earlier, after describing some fabrica- 
tions which she will make use of in her conversa- 
tion when they will be dressed “like young men” 
she adds (III, iv, 74): 

“And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell.” 
And again, in the Belmont scene preceding this 
one, when she is describing to Bassanio her own 
1. “Sumptuary laws were enacted on account jof the public 
extravagance , but they were little regarded, and were alto- 


gether abrogated by the emperor Alexander Severus.’ See Encyc. 
Brit. (Eleventh Edition), Article: Carriages. 
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shortcomings, she tells him (III, 1i, 154): 


“Yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself.” 


And in the very same scene, upon hearing the 
amount of Antonio’s debt, she informs Bassanio 
Ci eiis 210) 2 
“You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over.” ; 
In the first act she philosophizes to Nerissa (I, 1, 
EO)t: 
“T. can 
Easier teach twenty what were good to be done, 


than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching.” 


And later, in the same scene, she says of her wooer, 
the French lord, Monsieur Le Bon (I, 1i, 67): 


“Sf I should marry him, I should marry twenty 
husbands.” 


While at the trial she cautions Shylock that the 
pound of flesh he is to take is not to vary from the 
pound by (LIV, i, 329): 

“the twentieth part of one poor scruple.” 

In this instance, the word “twenty” in connec- 
tion with the word “miles” seems to have been used 
solely for the purpose of indicating distance gen- 
erally. This is precisely what Shakespeare did in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, where he has one 
character say (III, ii, 33): 


“This boy will carry a letter twenty mile, as easy as 
a cannon will shoot point-blank twelve score.” 


Furthermore, this corresponds with fact, for ac- 
cording to Stieler’s Adilas of Modern Geography, 
the actual distance between Belmonte and Pa- 
lermo is approximately, though not quite, the 
distance Portia mentions. 
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Could this have been the Belmont in which 


Portia lived? Her instructions to Balthasar, 
sending him to her cousin Bellario in Padua, cer- 
tainly do not preclude such a possibility (III, iv, 
45 to $5): 

“Note, Balthasar, 

As I have ever found thee honest-true, 

So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 

And use thou all the endeavour of a man 

In speed to Padua: see thou render this 

Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario; 

And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 

Unto the traject, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words 

But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee.” 


The manner in which he was to make the trip is 
not indicated by the lines. Portia simply told 
him “use thou all the endeavour of a man in speed 
to Padua.” Padua is located inland several miles 
from the coast and was so located in the fourth 
century. It may be assumed that Balthasar made 
the trip to the northern shore of the Adriatic in 
the same manner as Portia, as has just been de- 
scribed. While the extra trip between the traject 
and Padua, being on land, was undoubtedly made 
on horseback both ways. ‘This is probably one 
reason why Portia did not make the trip with Bal- 
thasar to the home of her cousin, Doctor Bellario. 


Because of the extra trip that Balthasar had to 
make, it was quite possible that when he came “to 
the common ferry which trades to Venice,” after 
having seen Bellario, he found Portia there wait- 
ing for him in accordance with her promise (“I 
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shall be there before thee”), even though she had 
taken a later boat than that which Balthasar had 
taken. 

Bassanio’s statement to Antonio, after the trial, 
not only does not preclude the possibility that this 
Belmonte is the Belmont of the play, but even 
seems to indicate that this Belmonte actually was 
the place. Bassanio sends Gratiano with the ring 
after the doctor with the words (IV, 1i, 452-454) : 


“Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him; 
Give him the ring, and bring him, if thou canst, 
Unto Antonio’s house: away! make haste.” 


And as Gratiano leaves, Bassanio turns to Antonio 
and says (IV, ii, 455 to 457): 
“Come, you and I will thither presently; 
[meaning to “Antonio’s house’’| 


And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont.” 


Quite apparently Bassanio thought it best, at least 
for Antonio’s sake, to secure a good night’s rest 
before undertaking the return journey to Belmont. 
Were Belmont but a short distance away, or a dis- 
tance that could easily be covered on horseback in 
a few hours (which would be the case if Belmont 
were on the main land of Italy but twenty miles 
away), it seems hardly probable that Bassanio 
would stay the night at Antonio’s home when his 
bride was so near. This may be understood from 
the words he so youthfully uttered in leaving her, 
after having just won her for wife a few moments 
earlier (111 11,3327. to7.420):: 

“Since I have your good leave to go away, 

I will make haste: but, till I come again, 


No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, 
No rest be interposer ‘twixt us twain.” 
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The words with which Portia accompanies the 
letter she gives to Antonio toward the end of the 
fifth act seem to still further confirm the impres- 
sion that the Belmont of the play is actually this 
Belmonte referred to. She says to Antonio (V, i, 
275 to 279): 

“Unseal this letter soon; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly; 


You shall not know by what strange accident 
J chanced on this letter.” 


What is more reasonable than to conclude that the 
“strange accident” by which she “chanced on this 
letter” was in meeting a sailor from one of the 
argosies who happened to be in the port when 
she boarded the boat to return to Belmont? 
There is one other reference to Belmont, which 
is found in the first act, which ought to be con- 
sidered. Antonio tells Bassanio that he is willing 
to rack his credit (I, i, 182): 
“To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia.” 


What the word “furnish” connotes is not made 
clear anywhere in the play. Nor do the lines 
make clear what Bassanio did with the three thou- 
sand ducats that he received. 

That Bassanio used a ship in making his 
journey to Belmont to woo Portia is, of course, 
certain. Salarino tells Salanio (II, viii, 1 to 3): 

“Why, man, I saw Bassanio under sail: 


With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo is not.” 


And Salanio replies (II, viii, 4 and 5): 


“The villain Jew with outcries raised the Duke 
Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship.” 
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To which Salarino adds (II, vili, 6 to 11): 


“He came too late, the ship was under sail: 
But there the Duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica: 

Besides. Antonio certified the Duke 

‘They were not with Bassanio in his ship.” 


Here it is necessary, and it seems justifiable, to 
consult Ser Giovanni Fiorentino’s novel, J/ Pe- 
corone, to find if it will throw any light upon 
the meaning of the word “furnish.” ‘This novel 
does throw light upon the word, for in it the 
money is borrowed for the express purpose of out- 
fitting a ship to take the young suitor (one similar 
to Bassanio) to “Belmonte.” And when one con- 
sults this novel there will be little doubt left in 
his mind that the Belmont of The Merchant of 
Venice is actually the Belmonte that was situated 
in both Fiorentino’s time and in Shakespeare’s 
time on the northern coast of the island of Sicily, 
just a few miles north of Palermo. Fiorentino 
described “‘the port of the lady of Belmonte”’ as 
being “in a gulph of the sea” “several days” sail 
from Venice as one sailed toward the northern 
coast of Africa.! 


1. For former theories concerning the location of Belmont, see Ap- 
pendix E. 


Though Shakespeare followed Fiorentino in this and many other 
respects, he also differed with him in numerous instances. See 
above, pp. 13-15, and below, pp. 193-195 and 208-209. 


It is here also well to note that for Shakespeare to make the 
scenes of his action several days’ sail apart was not at all unusual. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, for example, the action alternates mainly 
between Rome and Alexandria, the Meditteranean Sea, of course, 
being between the two. 
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Since many ships plying the Mediterranean did 
come to Palermo, those on board of them may 
reasonably be supposed to have heard of this 
“lady of Belmont,” who was “richly left,” and 
to have carried the news back to the various 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. It 
seems only natural to suppose that in this manner 
the news soon reached the ears of the various 
princes and nonprinces living here. To them, 
Portia’s home, “her seat of Belmont,” was indeed 
“Colchos’ strand” offering these Jasons “a golden 
fleece” for the venture. ‘Thither they flocked to 
woo Portia. As Bassanio tells Antonio (I, i, 168 
and 169): 


“the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors,” 
Thither Bassanio also wished to go for the same 
purpose (I, i, 173 to 175). And it was to finance 
this trip that Antonio entered into the bond with 
Shylock, pledging as a forfeiture, in case of fail- 
ure to repay the loan on time, an “equal pound” 
of his own flesh nearest his heart. 


CHAPTER III 
The Laws and Customs of the Play. 


Laws and, what is so closely related to them, 
Customs, in their inception reflect the social con- 
sciousness of the age that gives them birth. They 
always follow the predominant social theories and 
tendencies in vogue at the time of their origin. 
Laws and customs are definite, tangible things. 
People create customs. Legislatures create Laws. 
Laws and Customs thus become fixed. 

Law, as distinguished from man-made “Laws” 
and “Customs,” is not tangible, nor definite. Nor 
is law in its broadest sense a fixed quantity. Law 
is a term which describes something abstract, 
something which fluctuates and varies with each 
new “idea” that is born in the social consciousness 
of the people. With the birth of each new “idea,” 
some former “idea” is either superseded or modi- 
fied. This abstract thing called “idea,” which is 
an integral part of this ever-changing, abstract 
thing called “Law,” makes itself manifest in those 
tangible things which Law calls into existence 
and which go by the names of “Laws” and ‘“‘Cus- 
toms.” Laws and Customs are made by man. 
Law is made by life. 

As these ideas change, the laws and customs 
which they call forth ought also to change. And 
they do change. But, of necessity, being but a 
manifestation of the already established existence 

(28) 
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of these ideas, the changes in these laws and cus- 
toms, obviously, do not take place simultaneously 
with the changes in the ideas, but subsequently 
thereto, since they are an outgrowth of these chan- 
ges in the ideas. That is to say, the changes which 
take place in these ideas, that of which law in its 
broadest sense is composed, and which are the 
manifestations of the social consciousness of the 
people at the time, are more rapid and precede 
the changes which take place in the laws and cus- 
toms which are the outgrowths of these ideas 
and which automatically attach themselves to the 
law at the moment of their springing into exis- 
tence, and remain attached until removed. 


To get the full advantage of a river, men find it 
advisable to build docks. In spring, as the winter 
snow melts, or during heavy storms, certain rivers 
become swollen, and men find it advisable to build 
dykes and dams. Docks, dykes and dams are made 
by man. 


The river was made by nature. In the course 
of time, as not infrequently is the case, something 
occurs at the head of the river which causes it to 
change its course. The old river-bed becomes 
dry. Man’s docks, dykes and dams built into and 
around this bed are now useless, as the river is 
now somewhere else. 


Now to take full advantage of the river, men 
must build new docks, new dykes and new dams. 
The old ones have outlived their usefulness. Now 
they are only in the way, and should, therefore, 
be removed. 
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So, law is the river. Life feeds this river with 
‘Gdeas.” Men pass laws and create customs to 
get the full advantage of the “ideas” which flow 
along life’s river of law. Meanwhile science in- 
vents new machines. Learning brings forth new 
knowledge. These have their gradual effect at 
the river’s head. 


In the course of time this river of law thus 
changes its course. Things which once appeared 
to be right now appear to be wrong. Things which 
once appeared wrong are now considered right. 
The old laws and customs suddenly find they have 
outlived their usefulness. 


Hence it is that the law of any particular pe- 
riod often retains obsolete and outgrown laws and 
customs long after the occasion that gave them 
birth has ceased to reflect the theories, the ten- 
dencies, the ideas, which they represent; theories, 
tendencies and ideas which once were in them- 
selves, in an older day, so pregnant with promise 
of a better social order. 


Through the gradual development and change 
which takes place in these theories and tendencies, 
the better social order does come in due course 
of time. And when it comes, it often finds that, 
owing to their age, the laws and customs of an 
older period still maintain a powerful hold upon 
the popular mind. Their long use has made these 
older laws and customs venerable, and the people 
are loath to part with them. 


At just such a time a struggle goes on between 
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those who have been taught to rely upon these 
older laws and customs and those who wish to es- 
tablish new ones. As this struggle goes on, it is 
found that these older laws and customs, having 
lost vitality, and being no longer well adapted to 
social needs, have a tendency to become rigid and 
inflexible. Eventually, because of some force, be 
it that of a threatening popular revolution, or, as 
is more often the case, that of a voluntary desire 
arising out of the birth of advanced “ideas” in 
the social consciousness of the people, the country 
in which such a condition exists sets up, through 
the proper channels, new laws and customs, re- 
placing the outgrown older ones. These older 
laws and customs are in the way and should be 
removed and replaced with newer laws and 
customs. 

Until this is done, however, anyone living un- 
der these older laws and customs must of neces- 
sity have recourse to them. He will expect the 
law to give him what the law declares to be his. 
And he will tell the Court, as does Shylock (LV, i, 
IOI to 103): 

“Tf you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice, 


I stand for judgment: answer, shall I have it?” 


And he may also give the same warning that Shy- 
lock gives the Duke (IV, i, 38 to 39): 


“Tf you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom.” 


Antonio realizes that Shylock is in the right, 
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for when his friend Salarino says (III, iv, 25-26) : 


“T am sure the Duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold.” 


Antonio tells him (III, iii, 27 to 32): 


“The Duke cannot deny the course of the law, 
For the commodity that strangers have 

With us in Venice. If it be denied, 

‘Twill much impeach the justice of the state 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.” 


And Portia herself subscribes to this. When 
Bassanio tells her (IV, 1, 214 to 217): 


“TI beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will.” 


She'replies*(1V,.1, 219 to 222) = 


“Tt must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 

“Twill be recorded for a precedent, 

And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state; it cannot be.’ 


She feels that openly to oppose the course of 
Justice when pursued in accordance with exist- 
ing and recognized laws and customs, even on the 
ground that Bassanio urges, would be too mani- 
festly unjustifiable. 


Had Portia granted Bassanio’s request and 
given the decision on the bond she gave later in 


1. “While the results we can see will operate harshly upon the 
defendant .... we are compelled to adjudge the law as we find it.” 
From the decision of the Court in Bear vs. Flues; New York 
Court of Appeals Report, Vol. 64, p. 518. 
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the trial, relying on equity, her decision might be 
excused upon the ground that equity was stepping 
in to aid the change in the ideas that had taken 
place in the social consciousness of the people at 
that time. In such an event her decision might 
even be considered justified and commendable. 


But Portia brushed equity aside and insisted 
that law per se must function. She did this for 
weighty reasons. To have granted Bassanio’s re- 
quest might have done great injury to the state’s 
foreign commerce: as well as to the state’s local 
business. The “strangers” there, the ‘‘aliens’’, i. e., 
the non-citizens, would lose their confidence in the 
law of the state and henceforth would do business 
only on a cash basis, or else do no business at all. 


Antonio recognized this even before trial Ill, iti, 27-31: 


“The Duke cannot deny the course of law, 

For the commodity [the business] that strangers have 
With us in Venice. If it be denied, 

“T will much impeach the justice of the state; 

Since that the trade and profit of the city 

Consisteth of all nations.” 


Shylock certainly had a right to expect that law 
per se would function, and that the laws and cus- 
toms according to which he had regulated his af- 
fairs would be enforced. He rightly tells the 
Duke (IV, i, 35-40) : 

“ I have possess’d your grace of what I purpose; 
To hagerttia due and forfeit of my bond; 
If you deny it, let the danger light 


Upon your charter and your city’s freedom.” 


And again (IV, i, 1or-103): 
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“Tf you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice, 
I stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it?” 


They were created for just that purpose. To 
deny him the right to have them enforced on his 
behalf, when the proper occasion arises for him 
to call upon them, is to break through the social 
structure of civilization. 


When man emerged from the purely savage 
stage, his first step was to replace brute force with 
the force of law; the club of the cave man with the 
civilized man’s laws and customs. So long as any 
one in the due course of events calls upon certain 
laws and customs to function, and, standing with- 
in the walls of a Court of Justice, pleads (IV, 1, 
206). 


“YT crave the law” 


these laws and customs being still possessed of 
legal force; and so long as he who seeks to en- 
force them may reasonably have ordered his af- 
fairs in accordance with them and in respect to 
them; just so long should these laws and customs 
be enforced fairly and impartially. If his plea 
remains unanswered, or, being answered, if he is 
frustrated in the attempt to have these laws and 
customs function properly, he may well say with 


Michel Kohlhass: 


“The man who refuses me the protection of the law, 
relegates me to the condition of the savage of the 
forest, and puts a club in my hand with which to 

defend myself.” 
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When called upon to be enforced, these laws and 
customs should be enforced; even though the time 
itself may seem to be nearly ripe for the erection 
of new laws and customs with which to replace 
these older ones. Who can tell but that before a 
change is actually made succeeding generations 
may find that a change would not be for the best, 
after all? ‘i 


But when recourse is had to these older laws 
and customs at such a time, it may result in what 
a newer, later and more advanced age, centuries 
later, may call barbaric, brutal and inhumane. 
Yet this is not the fault of the man who calls 
upon them to function. He is living under these 
older laws and customs. He is being judged by 
them. And he has a right to expect that those 
who judge him by them will also judge them- 
selves by them. This must be kept in mind in 
studying the laws and customs applied in The 
Merchant of Venice. 


An analogy involving laws and customs of the 
present day, if fairly well understood, might be 
of aid in the effort to understand the laws and 
customs made use of in the play. And since the 
eighteenth amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors in this country, furnishes 
a somewhat close analogy, it might be well to pre- 
face a consideration of the laws and customs ap- 
plied in the play, with a brief consideration of 
some supposed incidents which might arise un- 
der this constitutional amendment. 
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Let it be supposed that Congress provides, by 
statutory enactment, that the enforcement of this 
one of the two latest provisions of the constitution 
be left to the officials of the various states. It is 
easily conceivable that in some state of the union, 
as, for example, New Jersey, the officials will 
find it convenient, not to say desirable, not 
to enforce the punishments which are provided 
for the violation of this law of the land. Then, 
so far as that particular state is concerned, that 
law has become a “dead letter.” It is also con- 
ceivable that after the regime of this set of offi- 
cials had expired, another set of officials will 
come in, who, though probably of a different po- 
litical faith, will also find it convenient to 
“wink at the law.” Such a condition of affairs, 
dictated by local political expediency, might con- 
ceivably go on for years. Meanwhile, saloon- 
keepers and brewers could be carrying on a thriv- 
ing business in that state. 


Then it may happen that one saloonkeeper will 
do something to irritate another; possibly 
by inducing the brewers not to supply him 
with liquor, or by inveigling his customers 
from him, or what note This conduct on 
the part of his fellow-saloon-keeper may so 
aggravate the latter that, in a rage, he will 
hurry to the nearest police court, swear out a war- 
rant, and have his irritating competitor arrested. 
This will automatically bring into action a law 
which has been (in the supposed case) a “dead 
letter” for years; perhaps for so long a time that 
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the inhabitants of that state had begun to think 
that that particular law had been revoked or null- 
ified by later legal action. 


Now, then, when this saloon-keeper is brought 
up for trial, the people of that state might begin 
to ply their representatives with pleas to have the 
law repealed or somehow modified. And in the 
due course of time, these representatives might 
find it advisable to do this, and, again, they might 
not; they might find that, after all, this law is 
best for the country and state, and should, there- 
fore, continue to be kept. But, until these repre- 
sentatives take some adverse action upon the mat- 
ter, one fact will remain unchanged, that the law 
sought to be brought into operation is effective, 
and, upon the presentation of proper evidence 
showing violation of its terms, even though it had 
not been recently enforced in that particular state, 
the saloonkeeper (just as his accuser too, for that 
matter) could be fined, and even have his liberty 
taken from him by sentence to jail. 


The laws and customs applied in the play seem 
to have been in a similar condition to those in the 
supposed case when the action of the play begins. 
Both Antonio and Shylock seem to be fully 
aware of the existence of these laws and customs, 
the existence of which the play takes for granted, 
similarly to its treatment in the story of I/ Peco- 
rone, where the reference to the forfeiture clause 
is made in a casual way as though it were nothing 
unusual to put such a condition into a loan agree- 
ment which conforms with fact, as shall be seen. 
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It is under such circumstances that Shylock 
is shown ready to make the loan. Antonio, 
for his part, desires the loan but has nothing 
to offer as security for its repayment. Yet 
they do enter into a contract which at the time of 
making is satisfactory to both, for Shylock wants 
to make the loan to win Antonio’s friendship. For 
this reason he says, after Bassanio says “this were 
kindness” (I, iii, 144 to 152): 


“This kindness will I show. 
Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
On your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.” 


If it is considered that Antonio expected return 
of “thrice three times the value of the bond” “a 
month before this bond expires,” it may be real- 
ized why they felt that the bond might well be 
entered into “in a merry sport.” It can readily be 
understood why Antonio replied (I, iii, 153 & 
154): 

“Content, i’ faith, I’ll seal to such a bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 

Of course, those who live today, amidst what is 
called an advanced form of civilization, naturally 
may be somewhat reluctant to believe that any 
such laws or customs ever existed which would 
permit, not to say actually foster, the making of 
such a bond. But that is just why the civilization 
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of today is called “advanced.” The period which 
is here being considered was still barbaric. It is 
the period lying beyond the Middle Ages, beyond 
that stretch of 1000 years in which modern civili- 
zation was born. The people of The Merchant of 
Venice are the people of ancient Rome; Rome in 
its decay; Rome of the fourth century; Rome, 
just before its fall. This must also be kept well 
in mind. 

The civilization of the Ancient Roman Empire, 
it must be recalled, sanctioned many things which 
those who live today would consider unbelievable. 
As, for example, this law: 

“The father shall, during his whole life, have absolute 
power over his legitimate children. He may imprison 
the son, or scourge him, or keep him working in the 
fields in fetters, or sell him or put him to death, even if 


the son held the highest offices of State, and were cele- 
brated for his public services.’ 


Again, during the centuries following the pro- 
mulgation of the Twelve Tables, numerous new 
laws were passed supplementing these T'ab/es. The 
manner in which this was done is well calculated to 
impress one with the barbarous state of the people. 
“A Locrian who proposed any new law stood 
forth in the assembly of the people with a cord 
round his neck, and if the law was rejected the 
innovator was instantly strangled.” ‘This took 
place during the very time that the law under 
consideration was in force. 

1. Twelve Tables. Table IV, Sec. 2, See Stephenson: A 
History of Roman Law (Boston: 1912), p. 128. 


2. Gibbon, E. J.: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
(Everyman’s Ed.), Vol. IV, p. 380. 
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Though one may be reluctant to believe it, it 
can hardly be doubted that during the time in 
which the action of this play may be supposed to 
have taken place, “blood-bonds,” similar to the 
one into which Antonio entered with Shylock, 
were an integral part of the rules and business 
customs of the day; and that when Shylock re- 
quested the performance of the conditions in his 
bond, he was asking no more than his Christian 
fellowmen had been accustomed to demand—he 
was asking for the impartial enforcement of 
existing law. 


The lines in the play make this quite clear. Take 
Shylock’s own words, for example (IV, i. 99 to 
LOD )s: 


“The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought; ’tis mine and I will have it 
If you deny me, fie upon your law.” 


Again he says later on (IV, 1, 142): 
“I stand here for the law.” 
And again (IV, i, 206): 
“I crave the law.” 


And what does Portia say about this while act- 
ing in her assumed official capacity? She tells 
Shylock (IV, i, 204 and 205) : 


“Tf thou follow (thy plea) this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ‘gainst the merchant there.” 


Prettily said, yet she declared it to be law, recog: 
nized law. In another moment, she goes a bit 
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farther to add (IV, i, 247 to 249): 


“For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond.” 


And after this Portia even takes the pains to inter- 
pret and to apply the law for Shylock (IV, i, 299 
to 303): 


“A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine; 
The Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
And you must cut this flesh from off his breast; 

The law allows it, and the court awards it.” 


It is apparent that under the then existing law 
Shylock had full authority to proceed according 
to the terms of the bond. 


The better to appreciate Shylock’s position, let 
one frankly ask and answer this question: Under 
similar circumstances, in that anti-Semitic age, 
what mercy could they have been expected to show 
Shylock, were he in Antonio’s place, and Antonio 
in his? What mercy did they show the Jews of 
that age, and of many another age, under less law- 
ful circumstances than these? Shylock is here 
merely asking for that which they themselves 
would have demanded, not only against the Jews, 
but even against their own fellow non-Jews, for 
he is merely asking for the impartial enforcement 
of the then existing law, which was neither of 
his own choosing or making.! 


1. See below p. 63, also Appendix G. 


CHAPTER IV 


Table Three 


A look into any fairly complete history of 
Law will disclose the fact, that the law of the 
period in which the action of this play may be 
assumed to have taken place gave the creditors 
of insolvent debtors (to use the exact words): 
“capite poenas dabat,’ a right to inflict capital 
punishment: a right to inflict civil banishment, 
slavery, or death upon the insolvent debtor. If 
there happened to be two or more creditors of the 
same insolvent debtor, this law permitted each 
creditor to cut away a piece of flesh from any- 
where on the insolvent debtor’s body. And, if 
during this process of mutilation, a creditor hap- 
pened to cut away more or less than his just share 
of the flesh, the law specifically declared that the 
creditor was to be held guiltless of any wrong 
for so doing. 


The law and the facts which led to its estab- 
lishment are interesting. It appears that the 
treatment which had been accorded to _insol- 
vent debtors by their creditors, prior to this law’s 
promulgation, had been a bit too harsh; this law 
was, therefore, formulated to make the treatment 
of insolvent debtors by their creditors a bit more 
merciful. These laws were set up in the fifth 
century B. C., codifying then existing practices, 

(42) 
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customs and usages. That is, this was no setting 
up of new law. It was merely a gathering together, 
and even a moderating of certain practices, cus- 
toms and usages which already existed. In the 
year 451 B. C., decemvirs were appointed (of 
whom the Consul Appius Claudius, the Roman 
patrician, was a member), who drew up these 
laws into what is today called Tables. ‘They set 
up ten Tables. The following year, another set 
of decemvirs was appointed, who drew up two 
more Tables, making twelve in all, and which are 
known today as the Twelve Tables,1 of Roman 
Civil Law. The position in the list occupied by 
the Table which is here involved is somewhat 


uncertain, but the general opinion is that it was 
Table Three. 


The provisions of this particular Table are 
divided into six sections. The first four sections 
and the first half of the fifth section give the insol- 
vent debtor various rights and privileges, such as 
30 days of grace and a right of compromise, as 
follows: 


1. “The Twelve Tables were committed to the memory of the 
young and the meditation of the old; they were transcribed and 
illustrated with learned diligence; they had escaped the flames 
of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Justinian, and their 
subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the labors of 
modern critics.’ Gibbon E. J.: Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (Everyman’s Ed.) Vol. IV, p. 380. 


For interesting discussion concerning Twelve Tables, see 
Walton, Frederick Parker; Historical Introduction to the Roman 
Law (Third Ed., London, 1916) pp. 97-111. 


2. See Stephenson, Andrew: A History of Roman Law 
(Boston: 1912), p. 127. There was a seventh section, but it is 
generally not referred to, because missing words make its 
contents doubtful. 
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Sec. 1. In the case of an admitted debt or of awards 
made by judgment, 30 days shall be allowed for 
payment. 


Sec. 2. In default of payment, after these 30 days 
of grace have elapsed, the debtor may be arrested 
(or proceeded against by the action of manus in- 
jectio) and brought before the magistrate. 


Sec. 3. Unless the debtor discharge the debt, or some- 
one come forward in court to guarantee payment, 
the creditor may take the debtor away with him, 
and bind him with tongs or with fetters, the weight 
of which shall not be more (but, if the creditor 
choose, may be less) than 15 pounds. 


Sec. 4. The debtor may, if he choose, live on his own 
means, otherwise the creditor that has him in bonds 
shall give him a pound of bread a day, or, if he 
choose, more. 


Sec. 5. In default of settlement of the claim the deb- 
tor may be kept in bonds for 60 days. 

Section 5, in addition to declaring that if the 
insolvent debtor and the creditor fail to com- 
promise by a certain specified time (thirty days 
after the debt fell due) the debtor might be taken 
and kept captive for a period of sixty days, goes 
on to declare that during this sixty day period 
the creditor was required to bring the body of the 
debtor before the praetor from time to time, 
to show the court that the debtor was still alive 
and that he had not been otherwise disposed of 
before his days of grace had fully expired. It 
was further provided that during this period of 
captivity, the debtor had the right to make public 
declaration, on three successive market days, of 
his debt and the amount in which he was con- 
demned, so that he might thus be ransomed, should 
he find any one who might care to ransom him. 
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Sec. 5. (second provision) In the course of this 60- 
day period the debtor shall be brought before the 
praetor in the comitium on three successive market 
days, and the amount of the debt shall be publicly 
declared. 


Then comes the most interesting section of all, 
which is as follows: 


Sec. 6. “If after the third market day the creditor be 
aot yet paid, he may either put his debtor to death, 
or sell him to any stranger resident beyond the 
Tiber: but if there be two or more creditors of 
the same insolvent debtor, and if, after the third 
market day, his debts to them be yet unpaid, the 
creditors may cut their several portions off his body. 
If they cut too much or too little Iet that be no 
wrong.” 


These are the provisions of the third of the 
Twelve Tables. They applied to what was known 
as a nexum transaction, as distinguished from a 
manctpatio transaction. ‘These were the two great 
classes of business transactions in the Roman Em- 
pire. Mancipatio was a ready money transaction. 
It did not, as such, bind the purchaser to pay the 
price agreed upon for the thing involved in the 
particular transaction. It simply made payment 
of that agreed price a condition precedent to the 
passing of the thing’s ownership. Mancipatio was 
used extensively and generally. Neaxum, on the 


1. See Stephenson: A History of Roman Law. (Boston: 1912) 
p. 128. See also Ortolan: The History of Roman Law (trans- 
lated by Iltudus T. Prichard and David Nasmith, London, 1871), 
under title “Twelve Tables;” See also Hunter: Roman Law, p. 
874, and also Sandars: The Institutes of Justinian, title “Debtor”; 
also Kacourek, Albert and John H. Wigmore: Sources of Ancient 
and Primitive Law (Boston, 1915) p. 465. See also Muirhead, 
James: Law of Rome (Third Ed. London, 1916), pp. 187-191, 
particularly the footnotes which are by Henry Goudy and by 
Alexander Grant. See also Ibid, p. 421 for Latin text of Tabula III. 
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other hand, was a transaction on credit—a transac- 
tion whereby a debt was created. It could not be 
employed to create any kind of debt, but solely a 
debt based on a loan, which 1s precisely the trans- 
action that took place between Antonio and Shy- 
lock. 

The effect of a mnexum transaction was to 
place the borrower under an obligation to repay 
the loan. The borrower was said to become 
“neaus” to his creditor, i, e., the borrower was 
held to have directly pledged his own person for 
the repayment of the loan.!_ Before the Poetilian 
Law, the debtor was held to become newus the 
moment the transaction was made; he was held 
to be immediately “in precisely the same position 
as a judgment debtor.’” After the Poetilian Law,” 
however, the debtor became nexus only upon act- 
ual default. And the creditor obtained right to 
the debtor’s body only after a court of law had 
recognized the default; this, however, was for the 
most part a mere formality,’ and corresponds to 
the foreclosure of a modern mortgage. It was to 
this newum transaction that the third of the Twelve 
Tables applied. 

Clark, in his History of Roman Private Law,‘ 
says that commentaries were written on the Twelve 
eee discussion of this, see Sohm, Rudolph: The 
Institutes of Roman Law (translated from the fourth edition of 
the German by James Crawford Ledlie, Oxford 1892), pp. 26-27. 
2. For the changes effected by the Poetilian Law, see Appendix F. 
3. See below p. 131f. 

4. Clark: History of Roman Private Law. (Sources, Pt. 1), 
pp. 20-24. 
5. ‘The same thing happens when one enters a modern chattel mort- 


gage, except that today the debtor’s personal property takes the place 
of the debtor’s body. 
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Tables, as late as Cicero’s time by his contempor- 
ary, Ser Sulpicious Rufus, and later by Antistius 
Labeo, although he believes that by this time these 
Lables had become more a matter of historical 
Or antiquarian interest than of practical law. 
Nevertheless this is certain, these Tables were 
taught to boys, as the statutes and laws of the 
United States are today taught in the law schools 
of this country, down to the latter half of the fifth 
century, A. D., when Leo taught it at Narbonne. 


But did this law mean what it said? Ortolan, 
the celebrated French historian, after describing 
the provisions of the first five sections of this law, 
says: “But after all these formalities have been 
gone through, if the debt was not paid the debtor 
might be put to death or sold into a foreign country, 
in order that the city might be freed from him. 
In the case of there being several creditors, they 
might divide his remains between them. Modern 
writers have refused to read these provisions [of 
Table Three] in their true and literal sense; they 
have sought in them a symbol, and have regarded 
the partition as being that of the possessions and 
not the body of the debtor; but the ancients, as 
fragments from Aulus Gellius, from Quintillian, 
from Tertullian show us, read this law literally.’?! 
And though Ortolan adds “that the law was in- 
tended as a means to secure payment of the debt 
as a result of fear, and that it was in no instance 
put into execution,” Briins, on the contrary, in dis- 
cussing this law and its meaning, says that though 


1. Ortolan: The History of Roman Law, (Translated by It 
tudus T. Pritchard and David Nasmith, London, 1871), p. 127. 
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in time the custom fell into disuse, Quintillian 
and Tertullian set forth in their works that the 
division of the insolvent debtor’s body among his 
creditors had actually taken place.! 


Sohm in describing this law says: “Thus it 1s 
seen that the law of contract, too, is narrow and 
meagre, like the whole life of this early period.’ 
He then explains the law as follows: When de- 
fault is made in the repayment of the debt, “Execu- 
tion proceeds directly with inexorable rigour 
against the body of the debtor. He falls into the 
power of his creditor, who may bind him and 
cast him into chains. [That is, after the first 
thirty days of grace had expired and the debt still 
remained unpaid]. After having thrice publicly 
invited someone to come forward and release him, 
the creditor may—in default of any one appearing, 
and after the lapse of sixty days—regard the deb- 
tor as his slave and may either kill him or sell 
him ‘trans Tiberim’, i. e., into a foreign country, 
say, Etruria. If several creditors have claims 
upon one and the same debtor, the law allows 
them to cut the debtor into pieces, and provides 
that a mistake in the division shall in no wise pre- 
judice their rights. 


“The rigour of the private law finds its counter- 
part in the rigour of the family power. Within 
his family the pater-familias is an absolute so- 


1. Briins, Georgius: Fontes lurius Romani Antique (Seventh 
Ed. Tubingae, 1909) 21 N. 6. 
2. Sohm, Rudolph: The Institutes of Roman Law (Translated 


from the fourth edition of the German by James Crawford Ledlie, 
Oxford, 1892), p. 26. 
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vereign; he has the power over the life and liberty 
of any member of the household.”! 


Frederick Parker Walton is inclined to agree 
with those who believe the terms of Table Three 
were literally complied with; he describes laws of 
other countries (especially an old Norwegian law 
and an old German law), which are almost the 
same as this law, and the terms of which had been 
enforced in their respective countries. 


Muirhead in discussing this law has the follow- 
ing to say: ““The debtor, says Gellius, capite poenas 
dabat, or was sold across the frontier as a slave; 
and if the judgment on which he had been incar- 
cerated had been obtained by a plurality of credi- 
tors, they might cut his body in pieces and divide 
it, but without prejudice if any one had more or 
less than his fair share. Such says Gellius, was the 
law of the Twelve Tables, and so also says Quin- 
tillian fifty years earlier, and Tertullian fifty 
years later....While there are still some very 
eminent authorities who, like Gibbon, ‘prefer the 
literal sense of antiquity to the refinements of mod- 
ern criticism’, yet latterly the majority alike of 
jurists and historians seem to be of opinion that 
Gellius has put on the words of the Table an inter- 
pretation they were never meant to bear.’ 


ih JORTE 0 PTE 

2. Walton, Frederick Parker: The Early Roman Law (London, 
1916) pp. 192-196. For a general discussion of the matter, see 
Walton, Frederick Parker: Historical Introduction to the Roman 
Law (3rd Ed. London, 1916). Pp. 194-204. See also Kohler, Joseph: 
Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz (Wurzenburg: 1883) 
pp 6-19. 

3. Muirhead James: Law of Rome (3rd ed.) p. 188. 
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Concerning this “majority” of jurists and his- 
torians, of whom Muirhead is himself a member 
(which “majority” no longer is such today, if it 
ever was such), Goudy flatly states that all the 
explanations propounded by those scholars, in an 
endeavor to reason away the literal meaning of 
this law, including the explanation given by Muir- 
head, “have the fatal objection that they contra- 
dict the express statements of the old writers. 
Africanus, whose words are given by Gellius is 
quite distinct, and he must have known the con- 
struction put upon the law by the jurists of the 
republic, as, for instance, by Sextus Aelius in his 
Tripertilum. ‘There is nothing more astonishing 
in a creditor being allowed to kill his debtor than 
in a father being allowed to kill his son.”! 


And Muirhead himself points out, “It is a little 
remarkable, however, that though they [the class 
of scholars just referred to] resent the idea of an 
actual section and partition of the debtor’s body, 
very few of them find any difficulty in accepting 
the notion that his creditor or creditors might put 
him to death.” 


It must here be noted, that Shylock’s right to 
come into and enforce the bond was not vested 
in him through the jus civile, for it absolute- 
ly debarred every alien, i. e., non-citizen, from the 
use of any of the formal juristic acts, both manci- 
patio as well as newum. His right came from 
the jus gentium, which sprang up beside the jus 


x. Goudy, Henry: Muirhead Law of Rome. (rd ed.) p. 192 
2. Muirhead, James: Law of Rome, (3rd ed.) p. 188. 
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civile to supply the need which arose because of 
the large amount of business aliens had with 
Roman citizens.1 These two systems existed 
side by side. As for the practical distinction be- 
tween them, James Muirhead points out that 
though it appears that the people who lived under 
them recognized the fact that there were some dif- 
ferences between the doctrines and institutions of 
the jus gentium and the jus civile, it is a little 
difficult for a modern jurist to say what these dif- 
ferences were. That Shylock, however, though 
“an alien”, had full right to seek the enforcement 
of his bond with Antonio is shown by Portia’s 
statement to him (IV, i, 179): 
“the Venetian law cannot impugn you 
as you do proceed.” 

Had she been able to impugn him as he proceeded, 
Portia certainly would not have hesitated to do 
so, nor would the Duke have permitted the court 
to entertain the suit. Antonio himself recognized 
the right when he tells Salarino (III, iii, 26-29) : 


“The Duke cannot deny the course of law 
For the commodity that strangers have 


With us in Venice.” 

Of course, if it were possible to examine the 
official records of cases that had been decided un- 
der this law, its meaning would not be in doubt, 
and there would be no necessity for relying upon 
anyone’s opinions regarding this law’s effect. It 
must, however, be remembered that the modern 
system of keeping the records of cases had not 
been developed at that time. And besides, what 


1. For discussion of the Jus Gentium, see Appendix H. 
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records those ancients did keep of anything have 
been, to a great measure, lost or destroyed; wit- 
ness the fact that there are extant today only 
“fragments” of the work of such renowned writ- 
ers of that age as Aulus Gellius, Quintillian and 
Tertullian. The fragments that do exist, though, 
as these modern authorities on Roman Law aver, 
make it quite clear that, at one time, this law had 
been literally construed, and that several cases 
had been decided under it which had exacted 
the full penalty this law allowed for this 
crime, for crime it then was. 


Yet, even if all this were so, one may pause 
to ask how can this be reconciled with the fact 
that in The Merchant of Venice the case is said 
to. be. “of a-strange nature’ (1 VW" 4. 175) EE tis 
case was “of a strange nature,’ may it not be 
reasonably inferred that the cases enforced under 
this law’s provisions had been few? 


Such an inference is in all probability well 
founded. The cases may not have been many. 
But even if so, what of that? Considering the 
thousands upon thousands of crimes committed 
in the United States annually, it is rather inter- 
esting to find that the penalty of death is inflicted 
in only a comparatively negligible number of 
cases. Yet, would any one say that because the 
number of cases in which this punishment is meted 
out are few, therefore, the penalty of death is not 
recognized in the United States today? 


In the City of New York, a woman named Mrs. 
Anna Buzzi, was accused of murder, tried by a 
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jury and found guilty. The law of the State of 
New York, as punishment for this crime, pre- 
scribes death in the electric chair. Such a sentence 
was accordingly given her. 


Immediately several newspapers and many 
people raised a protest against the execution of 
this sentence. One newspaper, the Daily News, in 
an editorial correctly asked: 

“Why? 

“A protest against all capital punishment is legitimate. 
Such a protest seeks a revision of a law believed to be 
wrong in application to all murders. 

“A protest against the capital punishment of a speci- 
fic individual is, if not illegitimate, at least illogical; for 
it seeks to set the law aside in an isolated case. 

“Why, in this case, is the protest so loud? Because 
the slayer happens to be a woman... . . 

“Whatever our opinions of capital punishment may 
be, it is well to remember this: 

“When any portion of society through false sympathy 
and sloppy sentiment seeks to have the law deal more 
gently with one criminal than another it shatters that 
armor of self-protection. 

“It lays itself open to lawless attack.” 

A similar incident occurred in London, England 
a few months prior to the Buzzi case. Mrs. Edith 
Thompson, and Frederick Bywaters were accused 
of murder. December 7, 1922, they were put 
on trial at Old Bailey. After four days trial, De- 
cember 11, 1922, the jury, which included one 
woman, brought in a verdict of guilt against both 
defendants. Sentences of death were immedi- 
ately pronounced upon them in accordance with 


the laws of England. 


1. Daily News (New York) July 13, 1923, p. 15. 
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This happened to be the first instance of capital 
punishment of a woman in England for fifteen 
years. This brought about a great agitation in 
England against capital punishment. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Chairman of the Labor Party, in a 
communication to the Herald, angrily declared 
the executions ‘‘an outrage to every sensibility 
which marks civilized beings from savages.” One 
London despatch stated that as a result of Mrs. 
Thompson’s sentence: 


“The whole question of capital punishment for women 
is being agitated and her execution is opposed as being 
a revival of a disused practice.” 

These instances, taken from Criminal law, 
could readily be augmented with numerous illus- 
trations from all branches of the law, wherein 
the argument, that a particular suit is “of a strange 
nature” (“disused practice’), is put forward to 
nullify the provisions of existing law, because of 
a particular person’s sex, race or color. 

It may be wise to abolish capital punishment. 
The time may have already come for its abolition. 
But as the law is on the statue book it should 
be impartially enforced for and against anyone, 
who comes in contact therewith, regardless of 
that person’s sex, race or color. 

Admittedly, changes are today slowly taking 
place in the penal system of all countries, particu- 
larly of this country. The desire to punish by 


1. The World (New York) Dec. 14, 1922. 

Frederic Bywaters was hanged January 9, 1923, at 9 o’clock in 
the morning in Pentonville Prison. A few minutes after 9 o’clock 
of the same day Mrs. Thompson was hanged in Holloway Jail. 
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means of shooting the wrong-doer to death has 
passed away in all states, except in Utah. On 
March 29, 1921, Nevada abandoned shooting the 
condemned man, and instead adopted the use of 
lethal gas wherewith to asphyxiate the person con- 
demned to death. The desire to punish by means 
of the gallows, though still kept by the Federal 
Government, has passed away in half of the states. 
Even the desire to punish by means of the electric 
chair, the most humane method yet devised for 
inflicting death, is also passing away in many 
states, and the death penalty being abolished, be- 
cause people are beginning to believe capital pun- 
ishment to, be a last vestige of barbarism. 

This is a transition that has taken place right 
here in the United States. It has taken place 
slowly and gradually within the last few decades, 
and is still going on. It is precisely in the same 
manner that the desire to punish by means of 
“dripping water,” the guillatine and the rack, 
gradually passed away in the last few generations. 
It is in this very same manner that these older 
laws and customs, made use of in the play, passed 
away during those busy centuries through which 
civilization has painfully passed. And, though 
those who live today may be somewhat reluctant 
to believe it, the gruesome fact stares the world in 
the face and cannot be denied, that at one time a 
creditor had the right to sell his insolvent debtor 
into slavery or even put him to death, and that two 
or more creditors of one insolvent debtor had the 
right to cut that debtor to pieces. As has already 
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been seen,! in 320 A.D., Constantine the Great 
abolished taking of the body of the insolvent debt- 
or, substituting therefor the taking of his property. 


It may, however, be that though these laws and 
customs had already fallen out of use in Rome, 
they were still made use of by less civilized and 
more barbaric Veneti. Besides, as has already 
been seen, the fact that these laws and customs 
were not being invoked just at that time does not 
necessarily mean that they could not be invoked 
when the proper circumstances for invoking them 
arose. Indeed, this seems to have been their ex- 
act status at the time the action of The Merchant 
of Venice takes place, for Portia tells Shylock 
in the courtroom, that the suit he follows is “of 
a strange nature’’; that is, not frequently made use 
of as far as she knows. She, nevertheless, adds: 
(IV, : 178-179) : 

“Yet in such rule, that the Venetian Laws 

Cannot impugn you as you do proceed.” 
That she had little right to “impugn” him is 
indicated by the fact that “throughout the long 
period of one thousand years extending down to 
the final stage in the development of Roman 
Law, i.e. down to the corpus juris civile of Jus- 
tinian, the legal force of the Twelve Tables, as 
the source of all Roman Law, was all along re- 


garded as remaining, in theory, unimpaired.’”” 


1. See above, Chapter I, p. 5. 

2 -Sohm, Rudolph, The Institutes of Roman Law (translated 
from the fourth edition of the German by James Crawford 
Ledlie, Oxford, 1892), p. 29. Sohm adds that by the time of 
Justinian, however, the law as enunciated by the Twelve Tables 
had been entirely changed. 


CHAPTER V 
The Bond 


How can one tell that the Twelve Tables are 
the “Venetian Laws” to which Portia refers? 
The third scene of Act III tends to shed some 
light on this point. It shows Antonio in the cus- 
tody of a jailer, dogging Shylock’s footsteps on 
the marketplace, sometimes the scene is called 
“a Venetian street.”’ Antonio pleads (III, iii, 4): 


“Hear me yet, good Shylock.” 


This is the first time Antonio addressed Shy- 
lock by a name other than “dog.” Shylock turns 
a deaf ear to him. Again Antonio implores (III, 
Mise 1) 

“T pray thee, hear me speak.” 

But Shylock passes on. Whereupon, seeing that 
his prayers are of no avail, Antonio turns to his 
friend Salarino, who is about to follow Shylock 
and do more pleading on Antonio’s behalf, and 
says, wearily (III, iii, 19 and 20): 

“Let him alone; 
I’ll follow him no more with my bootless cries. 

Is this not an interesting scene? Why did 
Shakespeare bring it ine? For mere dramatic ef- 
fect? Why did he happen to choose the market 
placer If, however, it will be recollected that in 
Table Three, the last half of Section 5, gave to 

(57) 
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the debtor the right to make public declaration of 
his debt and its amount on three successive market 
days during his sixty-day period of captivity, so 
that he might thus, perchance, be ransomed, 
should he find someone who cared to ransom him, 
~—does not this scene then take on a real signifi- 
cancer Shakespeare did not usually use mere 
“space-filler.” Every one of his scenes is usually 
well-knit into the play. Does it not then seem 
reasonable to suppose that this scene was put in to 
show compliance with the terms of the then ex- 
isting laws? 


Again, the word “equal” in the forfeiture 
clause, “equal pound of flesh,” when taken in its 
literal sense, means practically nothing. It ap- 
pears to be mere space-filler. And yet, one may 
find it of value to recall in this connection that 
Table Three of the Twelve Tables, in providing 
for the mutilation of the defaulting debtor (in 
partes secare), left the size of the forfeiture, 
which the creditor might take of the defaulting 
debtor, entirely to the discretion of the creditor 
himself. It simply says: “Tertiis nundinis partis 
secanto st plus minusve secuerint, sine fraude 
esto.”! (After the third market day the debtor’s 
body may be divided by the several creditors. If 
they cut too much or too little, let that be no 
wrong.) In this manner the law specifically saie- 
guarded the creditor in the full exercise of. that 
discretion which it gave him. Then what would 
be more natural than for a creditor to stipulate 


1. Ortolan: The History of Roman Law, p. 106. 
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beforehand the forfeiture he expects to exact in 
case of default? And how can one better inter- 
pret the word “equal,” which Shylock uses in 
stipulating the terms of the bond which he will 
enter into with Antonio, than that the creditor 
was acting under the concluding provision of 
Table Three and was providing for his “equal 
pound of flesh” in case the debtor, at the time of his 
default, should have to reckon with more cred- 
itors than one, as actually proved to be the case in 
The Merchant of Venice? ‘Tubal refers to the 
fact that in his journeys he has traveled with 
“divers oi Antonio’s creditors” (III, i, 118), and 
Antonio himself refers to “my creditors” (III, ii, 
319). 

But what is of still greater interest is the fact 
that Antonio is arrested before the three months 
expire—before the bond, apparently, falls due. It 
seems preposterous, until one gives the matter a 
little reflection. Antonio desired to obtain a loan 
from Shylock for “three months.” Antonio and 
Shylock would, therefore, naturally, enter into a 
bond by the terms of which the loan should be re- 
paid, at the farthest, three months from the day 
upon which the loan was made. ‘This would 
readily suit Shylock, of course, because he had 
agreed to make the loan for that period of time. 
It would also satisfy Antonio, for 


“Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires...” (1, iii, 158 & 159), 


he expected the return of several of his ships, 
whereupon he could easily be able to discharge 
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the debt. If the loan was payable at the farthest 
three months from the day it was made, Antonio’s 
ships, coming back “within these two months,” 
would be back ‘“‘a month before this bond expires.” 


Halpin rightly calls attention to the fact that 
the lines do not make the terms of the bond 
clear, except as to the amount, and the forfeiture 
to be exacted for failure to repay the loan accord- 
ing to the terms under which it was made.! 


In drawing up the bond for Shylock and An- 
tonio, “the notary” would not only seek to pro- 
vide the terms agreed upon between the parties 
thereto, but would also seek to record their inten- 
tions in accordance with the law governing such 
transactions, that is, the law governing nexvum 
transactions, transactions on credit for the repay- 
ment of loans.? 


Under Table Three, the debtor first had thirty 
days of grace, without being subject to imprison- 
ment, in which to pay the debt. Failing to dis- 
charge the debt within this period, he had an ad- 
ditional sixty days of grace, this time subject to 
imprisonment. In this manner, the law gave the 
debtor ninety days of grace in all, after the debt 
actually fell due, in which to repay it, or “three 
months.” 

If the bond entered into between Antonio and 
Shylock had provided that the loan was to be due 


1. Halpin, Rev. N. J.: The Dramatic Unities of Shakespeare 
(Dublin, 1849), p. 35. See Furness: The Merchant of Venice 
(Variorum Ed.) p. 335. In applying this, however, Halpin goes 
wildly astray. See Appendix B. 

2. See above p. 46. 
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in three months, Antonio would have had six 
months in which to repay the loan. The provi- 
sions of the law automatically attached themselves 
to the bond the moment it was entered into “at the 
notary’s”’, so that the “bond expires” only after the 
days of grace provided for by Table Three had 
run. 


But if the bond were drawn similar to a modern 
‘sight draft’ or ‘note payable on demand,’ it would 
become due “at once,”! but, being made ‘payable 
according to law,’ forfeiture could not be had un- 
til the “trisee months,” the ninety days of grace al- 
lowed by law, had expired. And Antonio would 
have the three months desired in which to repay 
the loan.” 


And, naturally, the loan not having been repaid 
at the end of the first thirty days of grace, Antonio 
was subject to the seizure of his person and to im- 
prisonment for the ensuing sixty days of grace, to 
which procedure there is a close resemblance 
found in the more modern English laws regarding 


1. “A promissory note, payable on demand, whethcr with or 
without interest, is due forthwith,’ so that “the statute of 
limitations begins to run at its date.’’ From the court’s opinion 
in the case of Wheeler v. Warner, New York Court of Appeals 
Reports, Vol. 47, p. 519, and also in the case of Mills v. Davis 
et al, Ibid, Vol. 113, p. 243- 

2. The “single bond,’ which was entered into, is so called to dis- 
tinguish it from a conditional bond, under which money was paid 
only in the event that some condition therein expressed is not com- 
plied with. Under the single bond the money was payable at all 
events, as appears by Blackstone’s definition: “An obligation or 
bond, is a deed whereby the obligor obliges himself, his heirs, execu- 
tors, and administrators, to pay a certain sum of money to another 
at a day appointed. If this be all, the bond is called a single one, 
simplex obligatio.”’ Blackstone, Sir William: Commentaries on the 
Laws of England (Ed. Phila.: 1825), Vol. II, p. 340. 
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the ‘debtor’s prison,’ and the current laws in the 
state of New York respecting the “body attach- 
ment” of some debtors. During this sixty day pe- 
riod, the debtor was given the right to appear on 
the market place on three market days, and there 
seek someone to loan him the money with which 
to discharge his debt, or else to ransom him. And 
it is on the last of these days that he is found, in 
the scene under consideration, in tie custody of a 
jailor on the market place vainly seeking some- 
one to loan him the money, or to ransom him. 


There can be no doubt in the matter that such 
was the bond they entered into; that it was under 
this law, Table Three, that the bond was drawn; 
that it was under this law that Shylock was asking 
for certain rights which this law, which was 
their law, not his law, said were his. 


CHAPTER VI 


Usury at the Time of the Play 


Though Shylock is asking to have this law im- 
partially enforced, no one can say that he was 
thereby trying to get them to enforce any Jewish 
law. Not only is this law not Jewish law, it is, in 
fact, directly contrary to Jewish law and to the 
spirit of Jewish teachings.! 

The law that Shylock was seeking to enforce 
was the then existing Roman law. It was the 
law the Gentile had created and not the Jew, for 
the voice of the Jew was then unheeded in the 
Roman Empire. He was considered merely as a 
despised alien in their midst. In The Merchant 
of Venice Shylock is specifically referred to as an 
alien. The lines clearly show him to be one of the 
aliens. It is a law pertaining solely to “an alien” 
(IV, i, 349) that is toward the end of the trial, 
enforced against Shylock.? 

The status of the Jews in the Roman Empire 
during the period of the play was all but com- 
fortable. 

But this animosity against the Jews was not new. 
It had already existed for centuries, only it “grew 
in intensity and bitterness under the Roman rule, 
and its growth was marked by various acts of mu- 


rt. For comment on Jewish Law see AppendixG. 
2. For status of aliens transacting business in the Romar 


Empire, see Jus Gentium, Appendix H. 
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tual violence which finally resulted in the disrup- 
tion of the Jewish state and the dispersion of the 
Jewish race over the inhabited globe. Already 
in the first half of the second century B.C. a 
praetor peregrinus is found ordering the Jews to 
leave the shores of Italy within ten days. This 
was only the commencement of a long series of 
Similar measures...) 6 2 Even in Rome, the hos- 
pitable harbour of countless races and creeds, 
there was no place for these unfortunate Semitic 
exiles, and their sojourn was punctuated by peri- 
odical expulsions.”! As Christianity gained 
power in the Roman Empire, the animosity 
against the Jews became still greater. 


Whatever civil rights the Jews enjoyed in the 
city of Rome were taken from them in 38 A.D.3 
“The unfortunate people, thus reduced to the con- 
dition of outlaws, were driven out of the divisions 
of the city which they had hitherto occupied and 
forced to take up their abode in the harbour. 


Their dwellings were looted and sacked, the 
refugees were besieged by the mob in their new 
quarters, and those who ventured out were seized, 
tortured, and burnt or crucified.” ‘This was in 
Rome.* As might be expected, the cities ruled by 


1. Abbott: Israel in Europe (London: 1907), p. 18. See also 
Ibid, pp. 18-27 and pp. 34-40, for brief survey of “The Jew in 
the Roman Empire” and “The Dispersion.” 

2. See Appendix C. 

3. Abbott, Israel in Europe (London: 1907), p. 23. 


4. Actual general imperial differentiation of civil rights, as the 
effect of religious belief, came into existence with Christianity. 
See Appendix C. 
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Rome were not backward in following Rome’s 
example. 


By the time of this play, the Jews were already 
under several handicaps. The Jews, who were 
naturally scholarly, could not continue in scholar- 
ship, for their scholarship was inextricably inter- 
woven with their religion, the practice of which 
was being forbidden them. And though an agricul- 
tural people, one could not very well-expect them 
to have continued agricultural pursuits when they 
could not become possessors of the soil,! upon 
which they labored. Practically the only mode 
of earning a living that was accorded the Jews was 
that of loaning money. They accorded the Jews 
this right only because in those days the non-Jews 
generally, though not entirely, would not enter 
into this business, believing that he who loaned 
money was certainly bound for purgatory. They 
believed that the Jews, being Jews, were thither 
bound, in any case. Therefore they virtually 
forced the Jews to earn their living by making 
loans. 


This is not to say, however, that the Jews were 
the richest people in the Roman Empire. Quite 
the contrary is the fact. One has but to recall 
some rich Romans to realize this. ‘The phil- 
osopher Seneca was valued at some twenty million 
dollars. Nor was he the richest Roman. There 
were greater fortunes than that of Seneca. “That, 
for example, of the augur, Cnaeus Lentulus, whose 


1. Magnus, Outlines of Jewish History: Second Edition (Phila- 
1890) pp 100, 
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heir Tiberius insisted upon being; and that of 
Narcissus, a famous freedman and secretary of 
Claudius. These men were assessed at four hun- 
dred million sesterces; which Professor Stearns 
Davis, assuming the purchasing power of money 
in that day to be three times what it is now, conjec- 


tures to be equivalent to about seventy-two million 
dollars.” 


Nor were the Jews the only ones to loan money 
on usance. “The city of Nicaea, in Bithyria, owed 
eight million sesterces to a ward of Cicero, who 
was one of the rich men of the Roman world, and 
who could have been richer but for what counted 
as honesty in those days—for to have made only 
a quarter of a million dollars in one year, out of 
his governorship of the province of Alicia, with 
all the opportunities for ‘graft,’ was considered 
absurdly moderate by contemporaries. 


“From the beginning to the end of Julius 
Caesar’s career his ambitions, his victories and 
triumphs, were financed by obliging usurers, with 
whom he seems to have had a particularly engag- 
ing way, for they always treated him with unusual 
consideration. His dearest friend and relentless 
assassin, the high-minded Brutus, was himself se- 
cretly of the guild, acting under cover of two 
friends. Thus the town of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
became his debtor for a large sum at no less than 
forty-eight per cent. 


“Atticus, the friend and correspondent of Ci- 
cero, was another Roman gentleman of great 
wealth who did not disdain to include usury 
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among his business undertakings; some others 
being the hiring out of trained gladiators to pro- 
vincial circuses, and the copying of books’ by a 
staff of learned slaves. 


“No little of the money borrowed by the prom- 
inent men in Rome went into political corruption. 
It was that which kept Caesar poor, and Mark 
Antony was heavily in debt for the same reason. 
And Pope Calixus I (A.D. 217-22) is said to have 
begun his career as an absconding banker. Gen- 
erally speaking, had there been no goddess Mon- 
eta—which one might term the business name of 
Juno—there would have been no Rome, and no 
Roman civilization.”! 

This is the Roman civilization in which Shy- 
lock lived; the Rome under which he was ruled. 
Now let the manner in which Shylock obtained 
his money be compared with the manner in which 
Cicero’s ward, or Crassus, obtained his. Let the 
use that Crassus, Atticus and Brutus made of their 
money be compared with the use Shylock made 
of his. 


~ With Shylock the loaning of money was not a 
matter of choice but of necessity. ‘That was his 
means of earning a livelihood. It was practically 
the only means of earning a livelihood that non- 
Jews allowed to the Jews. There is a reason, a 
very tangible reason why Shylock should point 
out to the Duke: 


1. Le Gallienne, Richard: Financial Magnates of the Past 
(Munsey’s Magazine, Nov. 1920), pp. 302-308. For same author’s 
comment or other rich Romans including Crassus, see Ap- 
pendix J. 
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“What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject, and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them: Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why sweat they under burthens? Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands? You will answer 
“The slaves are ours.’” (IV, i, 87 to 98). 


For Shylock this is an effective argument, it is also 
one which he naturally would make, because as 
has already been seen,! Constantine had specific- 
ally promulgated laws forbidding Jews to hold 
slaves or property in any part of the Roman Do- 
minions. He thought that by so doing he could 
force the Jews to take up Christianity, to which 
he had just been converted at the age of 62. Con- 
stantine II, Constantius and Constans, the sons 
and the successors of Constantine I, were no less 
zealous in the new faith, and no less ardent than 
was their father in enforcing these measures. The 
non-Jews, on the other hand, had numerous slaves. 
There were three slaves to every free man in the 
Roman Empire.2 During the reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 268-270), just a little ahead of the time of 
this play, it is estimated there were 20,832,000 
slaves in Italy. So the argument Shylock pre- 
sented was a natural argument for a Jew to present 
under such circumstances. 


The Jews were thus compelled to have port- 
able possessions. That is why the Jews had money 
1. For status of Jew and Christian in Roman Empire of Fourth 


Century see Appendix C. 
2. Encye. Brit. {Eleventh Ed.), Article, Slavery, p. 219. 
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and jewels. They were allowed to have nothing 
else. With these they found they had to earn a 
living. The employment of money thus became 
their principal means of a livelihood. What 
spices and silks were to Antonio, “ducats” and 
sesterces were to Shylock. Roman civilization 
had deliberately made it so. 

One can understand what it meant to Shylock, 
when in the trial scene, after Portia has rendered 
her judgment against Shylock’s life and all his 
possessions, the Duke says (IV, i, 368 to 392): 

“That thou shalt see the difference of our spirits, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it; 
For half thy wealth it is Antonio’s; 


The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive into a fine.” 


No wonder Shylock, disheartened, says (IV, i, 
374 to 377) : 


“Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that, 
You take my house when you take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life © 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 

Loaning money was practically the only means 
of earning a livelihood which Roman civilization 
granted the Jew. Roman civilization even had 
laws according to which this business was to be 
transacted. ‘These laws were those that the non- 
Jews, the Romans themselves, established and 
used. 

Nevertheless, though the Jew had nothing to do 
with the making of these laws, of necessity he had 
to rely upon them in all his dealings with those 
very people who had either set them up or con- 
tinued them in force. These were their laws, not 
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his. This, of course, in the light of present-day 
civilization does not condone his act. Neverthe- 
less, if because of his act any one is to be con- 
demned, it is not he, but the barbaric period in 
which he lived. Shylock had a right to expect the 
impartial enforcement of existing law. Had the 
laws not been in force, Portia would have readily 
taken occasion to “impugn” him as he proceeded. 
Shylock had now come into court in order to 
plead for his rights under the very laws and ac- 
cording to the very customs that they themselves 
had established and applied. He rightly asks 
CPV 6a) 


“What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong?” 


He was simply asking for those very rights and in 
the very manner in which they themselves had be- 
fore this demanded those very rights, not only of 
the Jews, but also of their own fellow non-Jews. 


CHAPTER VIT 
Analysis of the Plot 


In making a study of the characters found in 
any Shakespearean play, the completed dramatic 
mosaic should always be kept in mind; that is to 
say, the general strategy of his plot structure, his 
manner of developing incident, and character 
through incident, should never be lost sight of. 
Though this is important in studying the char- 
acters found in a play of any dramatist, it is par- 
ticularly necessary when studying the characters 
found in a Shakesperean play. 


The first act of one of Shakespeare’s dramas 
generally depicts a “normal” situation. Normal 
not in the sense of “ordinary,” for generally it is 
extraordinary, but rather normal in the sense of 
being a not unusual condition of affairs for the 
particular historical time, place and characters of 
which that particular drama treats. It is the “ex- 
traordinary element” in the “normal” situation at 
the beginning of the play that brings about the 
‘“Gnevitable” situation at the play’s end. 


During the scenes in between the first and the 
last of the play, incident after incident is thrown 
into that which was the “normal” situation, 
and by virtue of the “extraordinary element” in 
the “normal” situation with which the incidents 
come in contact, these incidents gradually trans- 

(71) 
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form the normal situation, before the very eyes of 
the audience, bringing about in the last act that 
which the audience has already gradually been 
made to vaguely sense, and become willing to ac- 
cept as the “inevitable.” 


Thus, in Othello, the first act finds Othello with 
normal human passions, causing Desdemona to 
react toward him in a normal womanly manner, 
creating thereby what the audience feels to be 
normal under such circumstances—a sweet union 
between Desdemona and Othello, wherein each 
rests confident and secure in the firm conviction of 
the other’s ardent loyalty and love. 


Then follows Iago’s insidious whisperings into 
Othello’s ear, and the transformation of every- 
thing is already in the making. 


Then follows incident after incident, which, 
being colored in Othello’s mind by Iago’s poi- 
soned words and insinuations, rouses in Othello a 
steadily increasing conviction of her disloyalty to 
him and her marriage vows. All this culminates 
in the innocent incident of the dropped kerchief. 

By this time the entire situation has already 
been completely transformed. Each is now un- 
easy and in complete doubt of the other’s love. 
Desdemona has ominously weird forebodings. 
Othello, filled with a jealous rage, is deliberately 
preparing himself to commit the horror which 
Desdemona already vaguely fears. As the plot 
has developed, and the situation changed, the 
characters have developed and changed. 

Then comes the conclusion. Othello smothers 
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Desdemona to death with a white pillow, taken 
from her chaste bed on which she lies. A few 
moments later, finding to his sorrow that he had 
been deliberately duped by Iago, he stabs the in- 
stigator of his woe. And, being overcome with 
grief, and finding his life suddenly become empty, 
he runs the same sword through himself and dies 
on Desdemona’s corpse. 


The audience is not surprised at this outcome. 
It may be a surprise in the sense of being dram- 
atic, but the audience is readily reconciled to it. 
As the play progressed, Shakespeare had pre- 
pared the audience for this very scene. Long be- 
fore it arrived, the audience had already felt that 
some such a result would be the inevitable out- 
come of the situation which existed in the first 
act. 


The “extraordinary element” in the “normal” 
situation at the beginning of this play, which 
brought about the “inevitable” in the end was the 
undesirable union of a blackamoore and a wo- 
man of the gentler blood of the Italian aristocracy 
of the period, in an atmosphere that was sur- 
charged with the jealously of one of this woman’s 
own blood. 

So it is in Macbeth. The first act finds Mac- 
beth normally happy in the honors that the king 
has seen fit to bestow upon him. He feels whole- 
some contentment. 

Then, overly ambitious Lady Macbeth goads 
him, cajoles him, threatens him and mocks him, 
until in sheer desperation, and against his own 
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desires, he murders the king for the sake of more 
speedily attaining the throne, possession of which 
had already been prophesied him anyhow, but 
for which Lady Macbeth was unwilling to wait. 
The “normal” situation is already undergoing 
change; a change which irresistibly carries 
Macbeth on from murder to murder, he mean- 
while gradually rising higher and higher, steadily 
raising Lady Macbeth with him. 


Suddenly the dam, that has been holding back 
the consequences of the flood of innocent blood . 
that they had spilt, bursts upon them. Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth are washed away from the 
lofty eminence they had thus attained, hurled by 
the current of events through the vast abyss of 
horror and remorse, and carried on to actual sui- 
cide on her part and virtual suicide on his. 

This last act finds the audience in a receptive 
mood. Long before it has arrived, the audience 
has already been made to feel that some such re- | 
sult would be the inevitable outcome of the situa- 
tion which existed in the first act. 


Here the “extraordinary element” in the “nor- 
mal” situation at the beginning of the play, which 
brought about the “inevitable” in the end, was the 
undesirable influence exercised by an over-ambi- 
tious woman upon a susceptible man, at a time 
that seemed pregnant with the possibility of the 
immediate attainment of her loftiest ambitions for 


both herself and Macbeth. 


This is why Shakespeare’s plays are today not 
only scanned and studied word for word for their 
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sound philosophy and immortal verse, but why 
people still flock to see his plays produced upon 
the stage. Each of his plots is filled with action. It 
actually moves: moving to the “inevitable” in the 
last act from the “normal” in the first. 


And in The Merchant of Venice, as in Othello 
and in Macbeth, there is something latent in the 
“normal,” the “extraordinary element,” which is 
like a seed from which the ultimate outgrowth of 
the “inevitable,” it seems, cannot be avoided. 
Here it is the undesirable prejudices of some men 
against their fellow-men, in a period possessed of 
barbaric laws and customs. The “extra-ordinary 
element” waits only for some arousing power, 
some “initial force,” to bring it into active life 
and to begin to bring about the transformation. 
And whereas in Othello it was Iago’s insidious 
words to a sensitive mind that acted as the touch- 
stone; and whereas in Macbeth it was Lady Mac- 
beth’s skillful manoeuvering during the king’s 
visit to her castle; in The Merchant of Venice it 
was the scorning, and ridiculing and hounding of 
Shylock, after the clandestine taking away from 
Shylock, by one of Antonio’s followers, of Shy- 
lock’s money, jewels and only daughter. 


When viewed in this light it will be found that 
The Merchant of Venice is not a ‘bad man vs. a 
good man play,’ a representation of Shylock the 
Satan pitted against Antonio the Saint. Shylock 
was no Satan, no more than Antonio was a Saint. 
One must realize that the play is not so much con- 
cerned with portraying particular individuals, as 
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with depicting those particular surroundings in 
which these particular individuals happen to live. 
It shows human beings, living in human surround- 
ings, impelled by human motives. It shows that 
certain so-called “human” surroundings are in- 
human surroundings, and that so long as they 
are permitted to remain in the “normal” situa- 
tion of everyday life, the “extraordinary  ele- 
ment,” whenever aroused by an “initial force,” is 
bound to bring about a similar “inevitable” result. 
When this is properly understood, the play will 
be appreciated and its characters seen in their 
true light. 


The first act makes the audience unmistakably 
feel the prejudiced surroundings in which Shy- 
lock is desperately struggling to earn a living, and 
vainly endeavoring to make his life bearable 
among fellow-men who have nothing but scorn 
and ill-will for him. One’s sympathies naturally 
go out to him, as one is given to see how Shylock’s 
friendly offices are continually repulsed by those 
about him, among whom the rich merchant, An- 
tonio, is Shylock’s chief tormentor. 


This is most strikingly brought out in the con- 
versation between Shylock and Antonio, when 
the latter comes to him for the loan. Shylock’s 
sufferings become touchingly apparent as he 
points out to Antonio that Antonio had always 
treated him like a dog, and had even repeatedly 
called him such, not only in private, but in public, 
“even there where merchants most do congregate” 
(I, iii, 50). One does not feel too kindly disposed 
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toward Antonio, who even when asking Shylock 
to do him a service can brazenly reply to his words 
(iettier3t to 138) 

“T am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend; for when did friendship take 

A breed of barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 


Who, if he break, thou mayest with better face 
Exact the penalty.” 


And Shylock gains no little in the sympathies of 
the audience, when to these venomous words of 
Antonio he can reply (I, ii, 138 to 143): 
“Why, look you, how you storm! 

I would be friends with you and have your love, 

Forget the shames that you stain’d me with, 

Supply your present wants and take no doit 

Of usuance for my money, and you'll not hear me: 

This is kind I offer.” 

Act II shows everyone continuing to take ad- 
vantage of Shylock. Despite his desperate ef- 
forts to live on friendly terms with them, they con- 
tinue to treat him as a dog both in word and act. 
Finally they even reach into his very home and 
take from him his jewels, his ducats, and, his 
Jessica. How would almost anyone feel under 
such circumstances? How has anyone a right 
to expect Shylock to feel under such circum- 
stances? What feelings could he be expected to 
have toward Antonio who seemed to be the mov- 
ing force behind all his misfortunes? Salanio’s 
statement to Salarino is not without more than 
ample justification (II, viii, 25 and 26): 
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“Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this.” 

The act following this shows Shylock still more 
greatly infuriated by the sufferings he is made 
to bear. They continue to strike him. And be- 
fore the act is over he becomes lashed into a 
frenzy by Tubal’s report of his visit to Genoa in 
search of Jessica; of the report of her conduct; 
and of the news that for a monkey she has sold 
the ring that his now departed wife Leah had 
given him when he was still a bachelor (III, i, 
126). And to this all are added the jeers and the 
scorn from Antonio and the friends of Antonio. 
And when at the close of the act Antonio finds that 
he cannot “‘keep his day” and comes to Shylock 
for relief, one feels with Shylock when he takes 
occasion to pay Antonio in Antonio’s own coin 
CET si 9 and 3) 

“Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” 

Then comes the trial scene. And Shylock, who 
felt so sure of justice as administered in Venice, 
even though all the world be against him, is 
startled to find that even the law can be inter- 
preted and applied to work the ends of those about 
him. He finds that though they have no com- 
punction in regard to enforcing their laws against 
him, they do not relish the thought of having these 
very same laws enforced against themselves. He 
also finds they have the power to satisfy their 
desires. Justice is not for him. 

By a trick, they draw Shylock into a trap so 
that he dare not enforce the laws that should be 
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enforced in the case by virtue of their own de- 
crees. Then they immediately turn about, and 
by virtue of the very same trick, they throw Shy- 
lock off his guard so that he has no effective ob- 
jection to make to anything they do. Then, with- 
out any right, they bring into play a law which di- 
vested Shylock of his right to everything he had— 
even his very life. 


Shylock is stunned upon seeing them set about 
to enforce an existing law against him which is in 
their favor, when they had failed to enforce an 
existing law against one of their own number 
which had been in his favor, when the former law 
had no application in the case while the latter had. 
The travesty of justice that is being performed 
baffles him. And a dazed question escapes his 
Lips ly. 15.314) 


“Ts that the law?” 


The fifth act shows Antonio, Portia, Bassanio, 
Nerissa and Lorenzo resuming the accustomed 
tenor of their lives after this temporary break. 
They resume it amidst the many petty but never- 
theless human squabbles. The law has not 
touched them, save to relieve some of them of 
debts and to give them in place of these debts 
new possessions. All of them have new comforts 
thrust upon them, husbands, wives and wealth. 

As a contrast to all this, toward the close of the 
act the audience is again reminded of Shylock. 
Portia is addressing Lorenzo, who seems to have 
been forgotten in the outflow from the horn of 
plenty, and is depressed (V, i, 284 and 285) : 
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“How, now, Lorenzo! 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you.” 
Whereupon, Nerissa, who is the “Clerk” to 
whom Portia refers, addresses Lorenzo (V, i, 290 
(012034 


“Ay, and I’ll give them him without a fee. 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of.” 


To which Lorenzo exultingly exclaims (V, i, 294 
and 295): 


“Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people.” 


And sub-consciously the audience is caused to 
form a mental picture of the condition of the one 
from whom this “manna” came. 

It sees Shylock, half of whose possessions 
Portia has tricked “to the privy coffers of the 
state” (IV, i, 354), and the other half of whose 
possessions were tricked to Antonio (IV, i, 352), 
who magnanimously offered to keep his half only 
so long as Shylock lived, and at his death to turn 
that half over to Jessica and Lorenzo, which was 
to be done by virtue of the very deed which Ne- 
rissa had just given them. (IV, i, 380-398) 

And the audience can quite easily picture Shy- 
lock in his present predicament, robbed of all his 
possessions, tricked by the threat of death into giv- 
ing up his religion, closing his home and depart- 
ing from Venice in a search of a place of free- 
dom, a place of fairness, a place of justice— the 
age long search of the wandering Jew. 

And a moment later the curtain falls on the last 
act. The play is done. 


CHART OF THE ACTION’S DURATION 


The elapsed time of the incidents set forth in 
the play is a little over “three months,” but is 
represented for dramatic purposes, in nine stage 
days. If “St. John’s day of the following June,” 
the final day upon which payment of the loan was 
to be made in the I/ Pecorone novel, be accepted 
as the final date of payment in the play, the bond 
would be entered into sometime in March. And 
the period covered by the play would be the 
spring of some year in the second decade of the 
fourth century, from the middle of March 
through to nearly the end of June. 


The following is the disposition of the scenes 
as to stage days showing how the period of a little 
over “three months” is accounted for in the play:! 


FIRST DAY: Act I, Scene ii, Belmont on the day 
before the opening scene of the play. 


SECOND DAY: Act I, Scene i, through to and 
including Act II, Scene iii, with the exception 
of the second scene of the first act. The scenes 
are liad partly in the streets of “the city” in 
“the state of Venice,” most probably Aquileia, 
as has already been seen,” and partly on Portia’s 
estate at Belmont. 

This is the day upon which the bond is entered into, 
and also upon which Bassanio sails for Belmont. 


THIRD DAY: Act II, Scene viii and ix. The 
former in Aquileia, the latter in Belmont about 
one week after the bond was entered into. Bas- 
sanio arrives at Portia’s home this day, while 


1. For detailed statement of this, see Time Analysis, Appendix B. 
2. See above, p. 17. 
$1 
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on the same day the first rumors reach Aquileia 
that Antonio’s ships miscarry. 

FOURTH DAY: Act II, Scene i, Aquileia. Two 
months after the bond was entered into, and 
one month before the day of trial. 

FIFTH DAY: Act III, Scene ii. Belmont about one 
week before the day of the trial. This is the day 
. Bassanio makes his choice of the caskets. Receiving 
a letter from Antonio, immediately thereafter, 
stating that the bond is forfeited and that the 
trial will take place in accordance with the terms 
of the bond, he leaves his newly-won bride and 
goes to Aquileia, where Antonio is and where 
the trial is to take place. 

SIXTH DAY: Act III, Scene iv. Belmont, the 
morning after Bassanio’s departure. 

SEVENTH DAY: Act III, Scene iii, and v, the 
former in Aquileia, the latter in Belmont on the 
day before the trial. 

EIGHTH DAY: Act IV, Scene i and ii. Aquileia 
on the day of the trial. 

NINTH DAY: Belmont about a week after the day of 
the trial. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Study of the Characters 


All the characters fit into the play with per- 
fection. The play itself is closely knit; is su- 
premely dramatic; and its action is so intense, 
that the audience is irresistibly carried on from 
the rise of the curtain on the first act, through 
each of the play’s twenty scenes,! to the fall of the 
curtain on the last act. And when properly pre- 
sented upon the stage, its theme stands out clear- 
ly. 

Shakespeare being the best authority for the type 
of person he meant to portray, he should, of 
course, be freely quoted, and made to speak for 
himself wherever possible. The play is full of 
such helpful lines. If the reader will now 
imagine himself about to make his first acquain- 
tance with this play, and will keep the preceding 
chapters well in mind, he may find the characters 
interesting company. And s0, on to a study of the 
characters. 


Antonio, the first character to appear upon 
the stage in the play, is a melancholy fellow who 


1. Though the division of the play into its five acts is de- 
signated in the Folio; there was no such division in the Quartos, and 
in neither was there any division into Scenes. Nicholas Rowe was 
the first editor to make this division. In 1709, he separated the acts 
into fourteen scenes. Subsequent editors have increased the number 
to twenty, which is now the accepted standard. 
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believes that he is a little bit better than those 
about him.! He is a bachelor. He lavishes his 
affections upon a happy-go-lucky spendthrift 
named Bassanio. He does kindnesses, but does 
not fail to let the world know of them. He 
seems to feel that the world rests heavily upon 
his shoulders, and that those about him fail to 
recognize and give due credit to him for the 
burden he is bearing. He is surrounded by several 
fawning friends who try to get out of him all they 
possibly can. Though the non-Jews of his period 
were none too gentle with the Jews, Antonio out- 
did them in his actions toward the Jews generally, 
and Shylock in particular. He feels he is thus 
doing a noble service for his fellow-men—a ser- 
vice which they do not seem to fully appreciate. 
He is always in a self-condoling mood. 


Antonio’s very first words in the play are (I, 
int): 
“In sooth, I know not why I am so sad.” 


Antonio’s friend Salarino gives a touch to the 
picture of Antonio when he is speaking to An- 
tonio himself in this first scene in the first act (I, i, 


50-56) : 


1. In the present study of the characters no attempt has been 
made to indicate the difference between it and the studies of the 
characters made by others. The Shakespearean scholar is, no 
doubt, sufficiently familiar with the previous studies which have 
been made from the traditional points of view, and will there- 
fore recognize the differences to be found in the following pages 
as he comes across them. The others will find it of interest 
to compare the present study of the characters with those 
studies found in almost any edition of this play. See especial- 
ly Furness, H. Howard: The Merchant of Venice. (Var. Ed.), 
pp. 427ff. 
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“Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 
And others of such vinegar aspect 
That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


Antonio himself now adds something to this when 
he tells Gratiano, another of his friends (I, i, 77 
to 79) : 


“T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage where every man must play a part, 
And mine a sad one.” 


Though Shylock’s opinion of Antonio would nat- 
urally be a prejudiced opinion, yet even his char- 
acterization of him cannot be considered entirely 
groundless if he can say of him (J, 111, 42): 

“How like a fawning publican he looks!” 


Gratiano seems to be the only one of Antonio’s 
friends that is sufficiently willing to risk his own 
standing with Antonio and to tell him what he 
actually thinks of him. (I, i, 86 to 99): 


“T tell thee what, Antonio— 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks— 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 
As who should say: ‘I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark!’ 
O my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are reputed wise : 
For saying nothing, who, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would almost damn those ears 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools.” 


This is the Antonio whom the first act of the 
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play presents to the audience; that is, in addition 
to showing the scorn he has for the Jews and 
especially for Shylock; and also in addition to this, 
the love he lavishes on Bassanio. Bassanio tells 
ANtonTO: (i. 130.40 124). 
“To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most, in money and in love, 
And from your love I have a warranty 


To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 

To which Antonio replies (I, i, 135 to 139): 
“I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it; 
And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assured, 


My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock’d to your occasions.” 


The second act emphasises this love that An- 
tonio lavishes on Bassanio. Salanio says of An- 
tonio, as they are discussing Antonio’s grief at 
parting when Bassanio set sail for Belmont (II, 
Vill, 50): 

“T think he only loves the world for him.” 

The third act indicates that Bassanio realized 
all this and pardonably speaks of him to Portia in 
glowing terms (III, i1, 295 to 299) : 

“The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies, and one in whom 


The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy.” 


Then the next scene, like the first scene in the 
first act, again strikes the self-condoling key, as 
Antonio laments to Salarino concerning Shylock’s 
conduct toward him (III, iii, 21 to 24): 


“He seeks my life; his reason well I know; 
I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
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Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me.” 


These people whom he brags about having “oft 
delivered” from Shylock’s alleged forfeitures are 
conspicuous only by their absence. 

At another time he brags (1, 111, 62-65) : 

“Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I'll break a custom.” 
Was it that he did “neither lend nor borrow by 
taking nor by giving of excess”, because he did 
“neither lend nor borrow” at all? He brags about 
this beneficence of his so much that even Shylock 
begins to think there is some truth in it and that 
Antonio “lends out money gratis” (I, ili, 45) and 
thus interferes with Shylock’s business of loaning 
money on interest. 

But, surely, if Antonio had truly been making 
loans without taking interest, these supposed 
people whom he brags about having befriended 
would not have forsaken him in his hour of need. 
Antonio appears to be more the braggart than the 
benefactor, save with regard to Bassanio, and the 
few flattering hangers-on. He is always bragging 
about his own, self-appraised virtues. And at the 
slightest pretext he couples this with self- 
condolence. 

The fourth act puts Antonio’s self-condolence 
fully in the foreground. Here in the court room, 
before the entire assemblage he speaks of himself 
to Bassanio (IV, i, 114 to 118): 


“T am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 
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Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 
You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 
Than to live still and write mine epitaph.” 


And when Portia asks him a few moments later 
CLVM is 263): 
“You, merchant, have you anything to say?” 


Antonio delivers himself of this (IV, 1, 264 to 
281): 


“But, little: I am arm’d and well prepared, 
Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a lover. 
Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'l] pay it presently with all my heart.” 


As for his attitude towards Shylock, almost 
every speech Antonio makes during the entire 
play impresses it more and more. It is not an at- 
titude of love, nor even of bare courtesy. 

Antonio’s friends, desiring to keep in Antonio’s 
good graces, quite naturally echoed his sentiments 
in regard to many matters, particularly those in 
regard to Shylock and the Jews: for to them as 


well as to Antonio such conduct seemed to be 
“smart 
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Lorenzo, in talking with Gratiano in regard to 
Jessica, says (II, iv, 34 to 38): 
“Tf e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake: 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew.” 


His other remarks concerning Shylock or the 
Jews are in the same vein. 

It is also in the second act that Jessica elopes. 
As Lorenzo is waiting for her in the street she 
throws a casket down to him with the words (II, 
vi, 33) : 

“Here, catch this casket; it is worth the pains.” 
Then she adds (LI, vi, 49 and 50): 


“{ will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight.” 


To which Gratanio exclaims in apparent ecstacy, 
and one may well wonder if it was not at least 
partly prompted by her promise to gild herself 
“with some more ducats” (II, vi, 51): 

‘Now, by my hood, a Gentile and no Jew.” 
And also Lorenzo’s line following this (II, vi, 
ip8 Pe 

“Beshrew me but I love her heartily.” 
Whatever Lorenzo’s true regard for Jessica may 
have been, and he does add several commendable 
protestations, it is certain that his regard for Shy- 
lock, whom he sneeringly calls “father Jew,” was 
not on a par with his regard for Shylock’s ducats. 

This regard for Shylock is of course also shared 

by Antonio’s other friends Salanio and Salarino. 
Thus in the third act while these two are discuss- 
ing Antonio’s losses, Salanio says (III, i, 19): 
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“Why, the end is, he hath lost a ship.” 
Salarino mournfully rejoins (III, 1, 20): 
“T would it might prove the end of his losses.” 
To which Salanio says (III, i, 21 to 23): 
“Let me say ‘amen’ betimes, lest the devil cross my 
prayer, for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew.” 
And in the third act Salarino refers to Shylock in 
these words (III, 11, 17 and 18): 
“It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men.” 
For Antonio however they have a high regard. 
Thus Salarino says of him (II, viii, 35) : 
“A kinder gentleman treads not the earth.” 
While Salanio, in the next act, speaks of him in 
similarly glowing terms, (III, i, 13 to 15): 
“The good 


Antonio, the honest Antonio,—O that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company !—” 


But giving him glowing titles is about all they do 
for Antonio. And in the third act Salanio laments 
CLE G 2s 2ta ae hs 

“Twenty merchants, 


The Duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him [Shylock] ;” 


None of them have offered to do anything for An- 
tonio; they have “persuaded” -with Shylock for 
him to do something for Antonio. 

Gratiano is considerered a bit unaccountable 
for what he says. It will be recalled, he even 
tells Antonio frankly what he looks like. Bassanio 
especially speaks to Gratiano of his “wild be- 
havior” (II, iii, 189 to 196): 

“But hear thee, Gratiano; 
Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice; 


Parts that become thee happily enough 
And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 
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But where thou art not known, why, there they show 

Something too liberal. Pray thee, take pain 

To allay with some cold drops of modesty 

Thy skipping spirit.” 
So it is that when Gratiano gently hints to An- 
tonio what he and others think of him, Bassanio, 
who is about to ask Antonio for a loan, fearing 
Antonio’s displeasure, dismisses Gratiano’s keen 
remarks with the following comment (II, i, 114 
to 118): 


“Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing more than 
any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall seek all 
day ere you find them, and when you have them, they 
are not worth the search.” 


Bassano is “a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier” 
(1, 11, 123): By his own words he is “‘a gentle- 
man” (III,ii, 258). Antonio points out that he 
still stands “within the eye of honor” (I, ii, 137). 
He seems to be very amiable and very likeable (I, 
ii, 129 to 134). And also seems to keep a retinue 
of servants, giving them “rare new liveries” (II, 
ii, 116). He is a good fellow who lives beyond 
his means. He is, therefore, always in debt. He 
always turns to Antonio for aid. He, of course, 
also shares Antonio’s dislike of the Jews in ge- 
neral, and Shylock in particular. But his dislike, 
unlike Antonio’s, seems to have been somewhat 
tempered by culture. 

When the play opens Bassanio seems to be more 
than usually hard pressed for funds. His very 
first words to Antonio, when they are left alone, 
make this clear (I, i, 122 to 125): 


“Tis not unknown to you, Antonio 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 
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By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance.” 
He is primarily interested in freeing himself of 
his debts, if possible; and he tells Antonio so (I, 
127 (0-130) * 
“My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time something too prodigal 

Hath left me gaged.” 


He frankly admits his debts to Antonio (I, i, 130 


tO aa) 
“To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money and in love. 

And from your love I have a warranty 

To unburden all my plots and purposes 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 
He thereupon asks Antonio for a further loan, so 
that he can do something whereby he hopes to ob- 
tain enough money to pay off all his debts (1, i, 
T40 tON1 52): 

“In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth, and by adventuring both 

I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost; but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both 


Or bring your latter hazard back again 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first.” 


When Antonio tells Bassanio (I, i, 158 to 160) : 


“but say to me what I should do 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest unto it.” 


Bassanio discloses the means whereby he hopes 
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“to get clear of all the debts I owe.” Like many 
a modern youth, Bassanio has found that a 
convenient way of accomplishing this is by marry- 
ing a woman of wealth. This, of course, may not 
have been Bassanio’s only reason for desiring tou 
obtain Portia for his wife; yet the fact that Portia 
was wealthy does not seem to have been a deter- 
ring virtue so far as Bassanio was concerned. In 
fact, the very first thing he tells Antonio about 
Henis (1.1, 101): 

“In Belmont is a lady richly left.” 
And when he gets to Belmont—to Portia, the lady 
who is “richly left,” and she begs him “Tarry,” 
Nemepiucs (LIE iiecsand 26): 

“Let me choose; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack.” 
It may well be that he is living “upon the rack” 
because of a desire to know whether his unquench- 
able love for Portia will be satisfied; and again 
it may have been because his funds were getting 
low, and he was living “upon the rack” in his 
uneasiness regarding his success, having promised 
Antonio that even if unsuccecssful he would 
bring him his “latter hazard back” (I, i, 151). 

In spite of Bassanio’s perpetual impecunious- 
ness, Bassanio seems to have earned the respect 
of those about him. When Salanio is talking to 
Antonio in the first scene of the first act, and Bas- 
sanio is seen coming in the distance, Salanio tells 
Antonio (1, i, 57): 

“Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman.” 
In the next act Gratiano approaches Bassanio 
with much deference and calls him ‘“Signior 
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Bassanio” (II, ii, 185). True, he does this when 
he has occasion to add “I have a suit to you” (II, 
ii, 187). Nevertheless it does tend to show the 
regard in which he was held. Nerissa says of 
hin (Lo aiei2o 10:19) 
“He, of all the men that ever my foolish eyes 

looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady.” 
And Portia says of him (I, ii, 132 and 133): 

“TY remember him well, and I remember him worthy of 

thy praise.” 

His own conduct throughout the entire play 
justifies this appraisal of him. Particularly is this 
so in regard to his attitude toward Shylock. In 
hearing Shylock say he will make the loan and 
will “take no doit of usance” for the money, it 
is Bassanio who points out (I, ii, 144): 

“This were kindness.” 

And even when Bassanio becomes angered at Shy- 
lock, his conduct is refined. Bassanio calls him 
“thou unfeeling man” (IV, i, 63) and not “dog”, 
the type of epithet which is used throughout by 
Antonio, Gratiano, and the others. While in the 
trial scene, in that prejudiced court room where 
everyone is seeking to take advantage of Shylock, 
Bassanio is the only one who seems to be possessed 
of a desire to act fairly; and were it not for Portia, 
he would quite willingly have paid Shylock (IV, 
i, 209, also 319, again 337). 

Nevertheless, he considers Shylock in no better 
light than does Antonio and Antonio’s other 
friends (I, iii, 180): 

“T like not fair terms and a villain’s mind.” 
This fear, however, on Bassanio’s part as to 
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any possible danger arising out of the bond, is 
allayed by Antonio himself (I, iii, 181 and 182): 
“Come on, in this there can be no dismay; 
My ships come home a month before the day.” 
So it is that Bassanio gets money wherewith to 
“furnish” himself to Belmont to fair Portia. 
His grief, at receiving the letter which told 
him of the danger that Antonio was in, as a result 
of this very bond, is quite real. He means every 
word he says when he tells Portia (III, ii, 254 to 


270) : 
“O sweet Portia, 
Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman; 
And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing; for, indeed. 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend, 
Engaged my friend to his mere enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
And, every word in it a gaping wound, 
The paper as the body of my friend, 
Issuing life-blood.” 


Upon hearing this, Portia at once gives Bas- 
sanio “gold to pay the petty debt twenty times over” 
(III, iii, 310). He at once goes to Antonio’s aid. 
This seems to have been the first time he has ever 
done so; and that is even more than can be said for 
Antonio’s other friends. It may, of course, be that 
Antonio’s friends were not financially in any posi- 
tion to aid Antonio. Shall one say that this might 
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perhaps be the reason why they were Antonio’s 
“friends”? Perhaps that would be a bit too harsh 
a thing to say of them. 

Nevertheless, that could not even be thought of 
Shylock’s friend, Tubal. Shylock seems to be able 
to rely upon Tubal at any time, and able to rely 
upon him for more than a bag of words. Thus in 
the first act when Bassanio asks Shylock for a loan, 
he contemplated for a while. So Bassanio asks 
(I, iii, 54): 

“Shylock, do you hear?” 
Shylock replies (I, 111, 55 to 59): 

“T am debating of my present store, 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 

Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me.” 
Later on, Tubal goes to Genoa in search of Shy- 
lock’s daughter. When he returns, Shylock anxi- 
ously asks him (III, i, 83 and 84): 

“How now, Tubal! what news from Genoa? 

Hast thou found my daughter ?” 


Tubal replies (III, i, 85 and 86): 
‘ I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find 
er. 
Tubal is more than a friend of mere words to Shy- 
lock, even though Shylock appears to have de- 
frayed the expense of “the search” (III, i, 94- 
IOI). 
Shylock,! is the possessor of money and jewels. 


1. For a comparison of Shylock with Richard III, see Ap- 
pendix I. 
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How this occurs is not difficult to under- 
stand, as has been already seen. Inasmuch 
as the Jews of Shylock’s time were not per- 
mitted to hold property or slaves, they instead 
came into and took possession of personal property, 
things which could easily be taken with them in 
an emergency, such as during an outbreak against 
the Jews. These possessions, quite naturally, con- 
sisted chiefly of money and jewels. Out of these as 
has already been seen the Jews had to make their 
living. So it is that Shylock is engaged in the 
business of loaning money on interest which is 
termed “usance,” it being practically the only 
means of earning a livelihood that was left open 
to the Jews of that century. 

Though Shylock calls himself “old” (II, v, 2), 
he is probably about fourty years of age. He has 
lost his wife Leah. He seems to feel her loss 
bitterly, and to reverence her memory with deep 
affection. Life seems empty to Shylock but for 
his daughter, whom he affectionately calls ‘‘Jes- 
sica, my girl” (II, v, 15), who seems to supply in 
Shylock’s mind the needed womanly touch to his 
‘sober house”: (IT, 1v, 36). 

Because Shylock is a Jew, he is treated with 
scorn by the non-Jews about him. This scorn cuts 
Shylock to the very center of his heart. Yet he 
must deal with them. He therefore endeavors to 
make life as bearable for himself as he possibly 
can. The non-Jews, even though they scorn him, 
also do business with him; they have forced the 
Jew into that vocation for that very purpose. Thus 
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it happens that Bassanio comes to Shylock for the 
loan. 

When the curtain rises on the third scene of the 
First Act, Shylock and Bassanio are found to al- 
ready have been discussing it for some little time, 
for Bassanio points out that a certain stipulation he 
is making is ‘‘as I told you” (I, ili, 4,). Shylock 
has apparently been told by Bassanio, before the 
curtain went up on the scene, that “Antonio shall 
be bound” (I, iii, 4) for the loan; and that the 
loan was to be for “three thousand ducats.” 


This discussion proceeds (I, iii, i, to 31): 
Shylock: ‘“Three Thousand ducats; well. 


Bassanio: “Ay, sir, for three months.” 

Shylock: ‘For three months; well.” 

Bassanio: ‘‘For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall 
be bound.” 

Shylock: ‘‘Antonio shall become bound; well.” 

Bassanio: ‘‘May you stead me? will you pleasure me? 
shall I know your answer?” 

Shylock: ‘Three Thousand ducats for three months 
and Antonio bound.” 

Bassanio: ‘‘Your answer to that.” 

Shylock: ‘Antonio is a good man.” 

Bassanio: ‘‘Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary?” 

Shylock: ‘Oh, no, no, no, no: my meaning in saying he 
is a good man is to have you understand me 
that he is sufficient. Yet his means are in 
supposition: he hath an argosy bound to 
Tripolis, another to the Indies: I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and 
other ventures he hath squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men: 
there be land-rats and water-rats, water- 
thieves and land-thieves, I mean pirates, and 
then there is the peril of waters, wind and 
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rocks. ‘The man is, notwithstanding, suf- 
ficient. "Three Thousand ducats; I think I 
my take his bond.” 

Bassanio: ‘‘Be assured you may.” 

Shylock: “I will be assured I may; and, that I may be 

assured, I will bethink me.” 

There can be no question about the fact that 
Shylock had no more love for Antonio, than An- 
tonio had for him. Hate engenders hate. No won- 
der Shylock says to himself, as he sees Antonio 
approaching (I, iii, 42-48); 

“How like a fawning publican he looks! 

I hate him for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 
Shylock now explains what this “ancient grudge” 
is (I, iii, 49-58) : 

‘He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest.” 

By this time Antonio has joined Shylock and 
Bassanio who were still engaged in discussing the 
loan. 

Shylock addresses him (I, iii, 59 and 60) : 

“Rest you fair, good signior: 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths.” 
Antonio braggingly responds to this as follows (I, 
11%, 162 to. 65):: 

“Shylock although I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 


Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom.” 


He never fails to make most of an opportunity to 
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stress his own favorable qualities. But this time 
Shylock takes occasion to point out to Antonio 
some other qualities he has, and particularly those 
he has in regard to Shylock (I, iii, 107 to 130): 


“Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say 
Shylock, we would have money: you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold: moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say 
Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? Or 
Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this; 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You call’d me dog; and for these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much moneys?” 


To this Antonio thundered (I, ili, 131 and 132): 


“T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” 


This is what Antonio said when he was asking 
Shylock to do him a service; to loan him three 
thousand ducats for three months. 


As can be seen, Antonio was not of the kind that 
granted favors, at least not to Shylock; nor did he 
expect any in return. He plainly told Shylock 
in his next breath (I, iil, 133 to 138): 
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“Tf thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; 


But fend it mere to ahine Saat , 

Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 

Exact the penalty.” 
One can readily appreciate Shylock’s feelings at 
hearing this and hearing Antonio’s excuse, for 
not accepting Shylock’s friendship, summed up in 
the sneering question he puts to Shylock (I, iii, 
134 and 135): 


“When did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ?” 


_ In the eyes of Antonio, (Antonio who had never 
been guilty of an act of friendship, nor even of 
kindness, toward Shylock,) Shylock was incapable 
of doing an act of kindness, or of mere friendship. 
And yet, with these venomous words still burn- 
ing in his ears, Shylock says to Antonio (I, iii, 138 
to 143): | vale 1a 
‘Why, ieee you, how you storm! 
I would be friends with you and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d me with, 
Supply your present wants and take no doit 


Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear me: 
This is kind I offer.” 


Here are the two men side by side. How could 
they be better pictured than by their own words? 
Upon hearing Shylock speak, Bassanio exclaims 

Clea 144, )it 

“This were kindness.” 
Shylock tells them (I, iii, 145): 

“This kindness will I show.” 
And casually, “in a merry sport,’ he outlines 
the general terms of the bond in accordance with 
the existing laws and customs; laws and customs 
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not of Shylock’s making, for as has already been 
seen these were Roman Laws and Customs, and 
Jews were considered aliens in Roman territory. 
Antonio quite readily consents to the terms, saying 
(iii aco andra) 

“Content, i’ faith: I'll seal to such a bond 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 


And again, when Shylock tells Bassanio that he 
is extending this act of friendship to Antonio 
because he wishes ‘‘to buy his favor” (I, 111, 169) : 

“To buy his favour, I extend this friendship :” 
Antonio repeats his willingness to enter the bond 
(Lin, 972) 

“Yes. Shylock, I will seal unto this bond.” 
So Shylock says to him (I, iii, 173 to 178): 

“Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight, 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard 


Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you.” 


And it seems that at last Shylock has succeeded 
in being able to arouse Antonio’s more tolerant 
self, for as Shylock leaves them, Antonio says of 
him (I, iii, 178 and 179): 
“Hie, thee, gentle Jew. 
The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind,” 

The first kind words that he has spoken of Shy- 
lock, and even these are tinged with a lofty slur. 

Yet, after having made this loan under such con- 
ditions, what did Shylock receive in return? They 
invite him out to supper. He has misgivings 
about going. It was not an instance of ‘his own 
conduct teaching him to suspect the thoughts of 
others’, but rather of their conduct toward him 
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at all times hitherto teaching him to suspect any 
act of kindness on their part toward him. And he 
tells Jessica so (II, v, 11 to 18): 

“T am bid forth to supper, Jessica! 

There are my keys. But wherefore should I go? 

I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I’ll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Christian. Jessica, my girl. 

Look to my house. I am right loath to go: 

There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest 

For I did dream of money-bags to-night.” 


And again (II, v, 36 and 38). 

“By Jacob’s staff, I swear, 

I have no mind of feasting forth to-night.” 
And his misgivings are not without reason, for 
while he is there at the supper, his ducats, his 
jewels and his Jessica were taken from him. 

Then Antonio’s friends Salarino and Salanio 

add insult to injury and make sport of Shylock’s 
misfortune. Salanio tells Salarino (II, viii, 4 and 
5): 

“The villain Jew with outcries raised the Duke, 

Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship.” 


To which Salarino boisterously rejoins (II, viii, 


6 to 11): 


“He came too late, the ship was under sail: 

But there the Duke was given to understand 

That in a gondola were seen together 

Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica: 

Besides, Antonio certified the Duke 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship.” 
The manner in which Shylock was outwitted 
seems to please both of these friends of Antonio. 
Salanio mocks Shylock’s outcries at his losses (II, 
Milind (tO 222) 7 

*T never heard a passion so confused, 
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So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets; 

‘My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 

Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 

Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stolen from me by my daughter! 

And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 

Stolen by my daughter! Justice! find the girl; 

She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats.”’ 
They are now convulsed with laughter. And with 
tears rolling down his cheeks Salarino shrieks 
(IT, viii, 23-and_ 24): 

“Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 

Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats.”’ 
These non-Jews themselves showed no noticeable 
aversion to these very items. 

But Salanio feels a touch of remorse after all 
this laughter, so he ominously tells Salarino (II, 
Viil, 25 and 26): 

“Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this.” 

Shylock rightfully accuses them of having been 
conspirators in arranging his daughter’s flight, but 
they mock his loss and taunt him (III, i, 26 to 44): 


Shylock: ‘You knew, none so well, none so well as 
you, of my daughter’s flight.” 

Salarion: “That’s certain: I, for my part, knew the 
tailor that made the wings she flew withal.” 

Salanio: “And Shylock, for his own part, knew the 


bird was fledged; and then it is the com- 
plexion of them all to leave the dam.” 


Shylock: “She is damned for it.” 
Salarino: “That’s certain, if the devil may be her 
judge.” 
Shylock: “My own flesh and blood to rebel!” 
Salanio: “Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at these 
; years?” 
Ss Shylock; “T say, my daughter is my flesh and blood.” 
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Salarino: “There is more difference between thy 
flesh and hers than between jet and ivory; 
more between your bloods than there is be- 
tween red wine and rhenish.” 


Shylock’s sense of the wrongs he has suffered 
at Antonio’s hands or through his machinations 
can no longer remain inaudible. There in the 
inhospitable street of Venice he gives voice to the 
suffering he has withstood because of Antonio 
(EL 60 10: 60)i: 

“He hath disgraced me, and hindered me half a 
million; laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my 
friends, heated mine enemies; and what’s his reason? 
I am a Jew.” 

And out comes the warning—the warning which 
Antonio’s own friends had already sounded them- 
selves (II, viii, 25 and 26). And with it Shylock 
mingles his old lament against Antonio, the only 
one in which he had hitherto been able to bring 
out some of the wrongs of Antonio toward him— 
the interfering in Shylock’s business. All of 
Shylock’s pent up suffering is now given voice 
(Elie te4040 51)): 

“Let him look to his bond, he was wont to lend 
money for a Christian courtesy; let him look to his 


bond.” 
Still there is no end to Shylock’s suffering. 
Tubal comes to report upon the search he has 
-made for Jessica (III, i, 82 to ror): 


Shylock: “How now, Tubal! what news from - 
Genoa? hast thou found my daughter?” 

Tubal: “I often came where I did hear of her, but 
cannot find her.” 

Shylock : “Why, there, there, there, there! a diamond 


gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frank- 
fort! The curse never fell upon our nation 
till now; I never felt it till now: two thou- 
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sand ducats in that; and other precious, pre- 
cious jewels. I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! 
would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin! No news of them? 
Why, so: and I know not what’s spent in 
the search: why, thou loss upon loss! the thief 
gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge; nor no 
ill luck stirring but what lights on my 
shoulders; no sighs but of my breathing; no 
tears but of my shedding.” 


Tubal seeks to console him (III, i, 102 to 112): 
Tubal: “Other men have ill luck too: Antonio, as 
I heard in Genoa,—” 


Shylock: “What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck?” 


Tubal: “Hath an argosy cast away, coming from 
Tripolis.” 

Shylock: “TY thank God, I thank God. Is’t true, 
is't true.” 

Tubal: “T spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wreck.” 

Shylock : “T thank thee, good Tubal: good news, 


good news! ha, ha! where? in Genoa? 


From the ill news of others, Tubal again reverts 
to Shylock’s ill news (III, i, 113 to 117): 


Tubal: “Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, 
in one night fourscore ducats.”’ 
Shylock : “Thou stickest a dagger in me: I shall 


never see my gold again: fourscore ducats at a 
sitting! fourscore ducats!”’ 


Then Tubal returns to ill news concerning Antonio 
(hE St rr eatos ye 
Tubal:  pners came divers of Antonio’s creditors 
in my company to Venice, that swear he can- 
not choose but break.” 
Shylock: “I am very glad of it: I’ll plague him; 
I’ll torture him: I am glad of it.” 


“hen once again Tubal comes back to Shylock’s 
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ill news. This time the bitterest news of all (IIT, 
Peres tO 125) 


Tubal: “One of them [Antonio’s creditors] showed 
me a ring that he had of your daughter for 
a monkey.” 

Shylock: “Out upon her! ‘Thou torturest me, Tu- 


bal: it was my turquoise; I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor: I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 


Though Jessica’s misconduct is not due directly 
to any act of Antonio, neither her elopement nor 
her conduct thereafter, nevertheless, it is Antonio 
whom Shylock holds responsible for all this, at 
least indirectly; and inasmuch as Antonio himself 
has hitherto sowed nothing but hatred for himself 
in the heart of Shylock, there is now nothing else 
there for him to reap. No wonder Shylock cries 
ed hele eee be 

“T will have the heart of him, if he forfeits.” 


Shylock is now fighting with his back against 
the wall. He has been spat upon, taunted, sneered 
at, jeered, kicked as if he were a dog, and even 
called a “dog” by Antonio. All of Antonio’s 
ships seem to have miscarried. All the efforts 
Shylock has made hitherto to be friendly with 
Antonio have proved vain. He sees that not only 
will the loan he has made to Antonio not “buy his 
friendship,” he sees that he may even lose the loan 
itself for Antonio seems unable to repay. Antonio 
is arrested under the law. Antonio is held pend- 
ing payment of his bond or trial for its forfeiture. 

The time for paying the bond grows shorter. 
Antonio has been vainly trying to raise the funds. 
Whereas the law stipulated but three market days 
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wherein the creditor had to permit the debtor to 
go on the market place to see if he could find any- 
one to ransom him or to pay his debt, Antonio 
seems to have had more days than the law de- 
manded, since the law set up only the minimum 
number of days leaving that to the discretion of 
the gaoler. But even that seems to have been in 
vain. That is why Shylock says to the gaoler (III, 
iii, 8 to 10): 
“I do wonder, 


Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request.” 


All has been in vain. 


There is now but one day left. Antonio in the 
custody of the gaoler is found in the market place 
haunting Shylock’s footsteps. A strange question 
now comes to mind. If Antonio was such a bene- 
ficent soul, as some may at first be led to believe, 
if he did do so much good for his fellow-men; if 
he actually was such a benefit to the State of Ven- 
ice; and if Shylock, on the contrary, was such an 
avaricious scoundrel; if he did do so much harm 
to those about him and actually was such a detri- 
ment and scourge to the community, as these very 
same persons may then be led also to believe; why 
is it that no individual, or group of individuals, 
in all of that rich trading city in which he lived, 
offered to ransom their beneficent friend Antonio, 
and thus frustrate the scheming Shylock’s vicious 
designs? Why did they not try to save the life of 
their noblest, most altruistic and illustrious of 
citizensr Where are all these people whom An- 
tonio brags about having delivered from Shylock’s 
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alleged forfeitures? Does not this put the char- 
acters of Antonio and Shylock in a clearer light? 

Antonio’s appeal to Shylock is as vain as have 
been his appeals to the others. Enraged by a sense 
of the pain he has been made to suffer through the 
machinations of Antonio, he does not care to give 
Antonio any comfort. So Antonio turns to his 
gaoler, points back to the jail, and says (III, iii, 
35): 

“Well, gaoler, on.” 


And as he gloomily trudges back to jail at the side 
of his gaoler, he is roundly cursing Shylock. An- 
tonio cursing Shylock! Cursing Shylock, because 
Shylock would show him no mercy. What mercy 
had Antonio, or his satellites, shown Shylock, that 
Shylock should now turn to Antonio’s gaoler and 
say: ‘Sirra, set him free’? As might he expected, 
Shylock replies to Antonio’s pleas with words and 
sentiments Antonio himself has taught him (III, 
1,10 and °7) 

“Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause, 

But, since | am a dog, Beware my fangs:” 

This is Antonio’s last day. Unless he can pay his 
bond before the day is over his bond is forfeit. 
Shylock is his only chance. But Shylock as might 
be expected turns away, and Antonio returns to 
jail. The next day the trial takes place. 

Launcelot Gobbo, Shylock’s servant, entertains 
the regard for the Jews that so many of the other 
non-Jews about him entertained during that 
century. For that reason he is considering leav- 
ing Shylock’s service. Just then his father, Old 
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Gobbo comes along, and Launcelot decides to 
have some fun with his old father, so he says to 
himself (II, ii, 36 to 39): 

“O heavens, this is my true-be-gotten father! who, 


being more than sand-blind, high-gravel blind, knows 
me not: I will try confusions with him.” 


So when his father asks him (II, ii, 40 and 41): 
“Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is 
the way to master Jew’s?” 
He gives him the following explicit directions 
(II, ii, 42 tose) 
“Turn up on your right hand at the next turn- 
ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, 


at the very next turning, turn of no hand; but turn down 
indirectly to the Jew’s house.” 


Old Gobbo is a simple fellow and takes this all 
seriously (II, ii, 47 to 49) : 
“By God’s sonties, ‘t will be a hard way to hit. 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him or no?” 
Launcelot now is going to have some real fun with 
his poor father (II, ii, 50 to 52): 
“Talk you of young Master Launcelot? 
(Aside) Mark me now will I raise the waters, 
Talk you of young Master Launcelot?” 
So they parley for a while; then Launcelot asks 
of Gopbos (iii a2). 
“Do you know me, father?” 


Old Gobbo shakes his head (II, ii, 73 to 75): 


“Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle- 


man: but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, God rest his 
soul, alive or dead?” 


And again Launcelot asks (II, ii, 76): 
“Do you know me, father,” 


And again old Gobbo answers in the negative (II, 
il, 77): 


“Alack, sir, I am sand-blind: I know you not.” 
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Launcelot now decides to pose as a martyr in 
his father’s eyes by moaning of what fancied suf- 
ferings he has undergone in Shylock’s service (II, 
11, 78 to 114): 


Launcelot: “Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you 
might fail of the knowing me: it is a wise 
father that knows his own child. Well, old 
man, I will tell you news of your son: give 
me your blessing: truth will come to light; 
murder cannot be hid long; a man’s son may, 
but at the length truth will out.” 


Gobbo: “Pray you, sir, stand up: I am sure you are 
not Launcelot, my boy.” 
Launcelot: “Pray you, let’s have no more fooling 


about it, but give me your blessing: I am 
Launcelot, your boy that was, your son that 
is, your child that shall be.” 

Gobbo: “IT cannot think you are my son.” 

Launcelot: “T know not what I shall think of that: 
but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man, and I 
am sure Margery your wife is my mother.” 

Gobbo: “Her name is Margery, indeed; I’ll be 
sworn, if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine 
own flesh and blood. Lord worshipped might 
he be!—( Here Old Gobbo happens to run his 
hand through the hair on the back of Laun- 
celot’s head, and thinks this is hair on his face) 

r what a beard hast thou got! thou hast got 

more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my fill 
horse has on his tail.” 

Launcelot: ‘It should seem, then, that Dobbin’s tail 
grows backward: I am sure he had more 
hair of his tail than I have of my face when 
I last saw him.” 

Gobbo: ‘Lord. how art thou changed! How dost 
thou and thy master agree? I have brought 
him a present. How ’gree you now?” 

Launcelot: “Well, well: (then after a pause) 
but, for mine own part, as I have set up my 
rest to run away, so I will not rest till J 
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have run some ground. My master’s a very 
Jew: give him a present! give him a halter: 
I am famished in his service; 

(Here Launcelot places his open hand over 
his chest and passes his blind father’s hand 
over the outstretched fingers) you may tell 
every finger I have with my ribs.” 


One may surmise Launcelot’s actual appearance 
by the remark he makes when he hears his father 
referring to him as “the very staff of my age, my 
Very prop (UL al 71 ana 72) 
“Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post, a staff or a 
prop?” 

As may have already been surmised, Launcelot 
Gobbo is a loquacious fellow. He seems to have 
an infinite capacity for words. This is made very 
clear in the conversation he has with Lorenzo in 
regard to dinner (III, v, 40 to 75): 


Lorenzo: “How every fool can play upon the word! 
I think the best grace of wit will shortly 
turn into silence, and discourse grow com- 
mendable in none only but parrots. Go in, 
sirrah; bid them prepare for dinner.” 

Launcelot: ‘That is done, sir; they have all stomachs 


Lorenzo: “Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper are 
you! then bid them prepare dinner.” 

Launcelot: “That is done too, sir; only ‘cover’ is 
the word.” 

Lorenzo: “Will you cover then, sir?” 

Launcelot: “Not so, sir, neither; I know my duty.” 

Lorenzo: “Yet more quarrelling with occasion! Wilt 


thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an 
instant? I pray thee, understand a plain 
man in his plain meaning: go to thy fellows; 
bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner.” 

Launcelot: “For the table, sir, it shall be served in; 
for the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your 
coming in to dinner, sir, why, let it be as 
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humours and conceits shall govern.” 


Lorenzo: “© dear discretion, how his words are 
suited ! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Garnish’d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.” 


When the audience first sees him he seems to be 
in a particularly verbose mood. He is reasoning 
with himself, trying to decide whether he should 
or should not leave Shylock’s service, and as usual 
he is quite engrossed with his own self, which 
seems to be the subject that interests him mostly, 
Ubleii 1 1033): 


“Certainly my conscience will serve me to run 
from this Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow 
and tempts me saying to me ‘Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot,’ or ‘good Gobbo,’ or ‘good Launcelot,’ 
or ‘good Gobbo,” or ‘good Launcelot Gobbo, use your 
legs, take the start, run away.’ My conscience says 
‘No; take heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, honest 
Gobbo; or as aforesaid, ‘honest Launcelot Gobbo; do 
not run; scorn running with thy heels.’ Well, the most 
courageous fiend bids me pack: ‘Via!’ says the fiend; 
‘away!’ says the fiend; ‘for the heavens, rouse up a brave 
mind,’ says the fiend, ‘and run.’ Well, my conscience, 
hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to 
me ‘My honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man’s 
son,” or rather an honest woman’s son; for, indeed my 
father did something smack, something grow to, he had 
a kind of taste; well, my conscience says, ‘Launcelot, 
budge not.’ ‘“Budge,’ says the fiend. ‘Budge not, says 
my conscience. ‘Conscience,’ say I, ‘you counsel well;’ 
‘Fiend,’ say I, ‘you counsel well:, to be ruled by my 
conscience, I should stay with the Jew my master, who, 
God bless the mark, is a kind of devil; and, to run away 
from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, 
saving your reverence, is the devil himself. Certainly 
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the Jew is the very devil incarnal; and, in my conscience, 
my conscience is but a kind of hard conscience, to offer 
to counsel me to stay with the Jew. The fiend gives 
the more friendly counsel; I will run, fiend; my heels are 
at your command; I will run.” 

So he has decided torun. He has decided torun 
“to one Master Bassanio, who, indeed, gives rare 
new liveries” (II, ii, 116). Just then Bassanio 
comes along. Launcelot offers his services. Bas- 
sanio accepts them with the words (II, 1i, 153 to 
157): 

“T know thee well; thou hast obtain’d thy suit: 
Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr’d thee, if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman.” 
To which Launcelot flatteringly remarks (II, ii, 
158 to 160): 
“The old proverb is very well parted between my mas- 
ter Shylock and you, sir; you have the grace of God, 
sir, and he hath enough.” 


Inasmuch as he entertained the regard for the 
Jews that so many of his fellow non-Jews enter- 
tained, he may very well have meant this. 

Be that as it may, Shylock and Launcelot seem 
to have gotten on quite well with each other. And 
when Launcelot leaves, Shylock seems to be 
touched to the quick (II, v, to 5): 


“Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge, 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio ;— 
PPP ein aan re thou shalt not gormandise, 
As thou hast done with me;—............ 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out.” 
Nor does Shylock speak unkindly of him after 
he has left. He tells Jessica (II, v, 46 to 48): 


“The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; 
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Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat; drones hive not with me.” 
Shylock has already referred to him as “‘an unthrif- 
ty knave” (I, iii, 176), in the loan conversation 
with Bassanio and Antonio. 
Before Launcelot parts with Shylock, he takes 
occasion to tell Jessica (II, v, 40 to 43): 


‘Mistress, look out at window, for all this; 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.” 


He seems to know of the plot to get Shylock out 
of the way, so that Gratiano will be able to take 
away Jessica unhindered. He even hints of it to 
Shylock (II, v, 21 to 25): 

“And they have conspired together, I will not say 
you shall see a masque; but if you do, then it was not 
for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Mon- 
day last at six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out that 


year on Ash-Wednesday was four year, in the after- 
” 
noon. 


A few moments later he leaves, then Shylock fol- 
lows, and Jessica meditates (II, v, 56 and 57): 


“Farewell; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost.” 


Jessica is a simple girl, without much strength 
of character. She found that to be a Jew was a 
bitter task in the face of all the rebuffs the Jew 
had to suffer from the non-Jew. It was a greater 
task than she could perform. She had not the 
environment of the true Jewish home to help her 
perform this task, for there was no mother there 
to make the home for her. She may well have 
felt what she told Launcelot (II, iii, 1 to 3): 


“T am sorry thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
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Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness.” 
Jessica is thus continually confronted with the 
desire to forsake her religion. Life was a battle. 
In a soliloquy she speaks of this “strife” (II, iit, 
15 to 20): 

“Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 

To be ashamed to be my father’s child! 

But though I am a daughter of his blood, 

I am pot to his manner. O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian and thy loving wife.” 
This strife she has had to take part in has thrown 
her quite naturally toward the non-Jews. She en- 
deavors to become one of them. 

To show to these non-Jews that she has severed 
herself from things Jewish, she endeavors to outdo 
them in showing scorn to things Jewish and to 
the Jews. Thus, when news comes to Belmont 
of Bassanio’s failure to meet his bond, and of Shy- 
lock’s intention of having the terms of the bond 
adhered to, she does the unpardonable thing of 
violating the confidence of things she has heard 
in her own home (III, ii, 288 to 294) : 

“When I was with him I have heard him swear 

To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 

Than twenty times the value of the sum 

That he did owe him: and I know, my Lord, 

If law, authority and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio.” 
That Shylock had actually made such an utter- 
ance before Jessica had been taken from him may 
well be questioned. If he did, it certainly was not 
without more than ample cause. But such a state- 
ment, even if made, was certainly entitled to the 
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protection of the confidence of the home. The state- 
ment was made with that in mind. Even the law 
recognizes this. 

Yet Jessica’s efforts to engratiate herself with 
the non-Jews meet with indifferent success, as is 
well indicated by the following conversation be- 
tween Launcelot and Jessica (III, v, 1 to 28): 

Launcelot: “Yes, truly; for, look you, the sins of 
the father are to be laid upon the children: 
therefore, I promise ye, I fear you. I was 
always plain with you, and so now I speak 
my agitation of the matter: therefore be of 


good cheer, for truly I think you are 
damned.” 


Jessica: “T shall be saved by my husband; he 
hath made me a Christian.” 


Launcelot: “Truly, the more to blame he: we were 
Christians enow before; e’en as many as 
could well live, one by another. This mak- 
ing of Christians will raise the price of 
hogs; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we 
shall not shortly have a rasher on the coals 
for money.” 

Bassanio refers to her as Lorenzo’s “infidel” (III, 
ieee) ); 

Her marriage with Lorenzo seems to have been 
one purely for position. Even in the most amor- 
ous scene which she has with Lorenzo, in the Gar- 
den Scene of the last act, her words come rather 
from the head than from the heart. They show 
education but not love. 

Nerissa is an ordinary woman. She does not 
have a particularly strong nor a particularly weak 
character. She seems to be somewhat more than a 
mere servant. Portia confides in her implicitly. 
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It is with her that Portia discusses her various 
wooers. It is with her that Portia goes to An- 
tonio’s trial. And Portia had reason to trust in 
Nerissa for she was true to her. Gratiano’s ex- 
planation to Bassanio, of the course his wooing for 
her followed, disclosed this unmistakably (III, 
li, 199 to 209) : 

“My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 

You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 

You loved, I loved, for intermission. 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 

Your fortune stood upon the casket there, 

And so did mine too, as the matter falls; 

For wooing her until I sweat again, 

And swearing till my very roof was dry 

With oaths of love, at least, if promise last. 

I got a promise of this fair one here 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 

Achieved her mistress.” 


Nerissa is always flattering Portia, and Portia 
seems to like it. The opening conversation in 
scene 1i, of Act I leaves little doubt on this score. 
Portia is a spoiled child, of strong character, 
who likes to have things her own way, and who 
always somehow manages to satisfy her likes. As 
a result she finds life somewhat boresome (lI, ii, 1 
and 2): 
“By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this 
great world.” 
e which Nerissa flatteringly replies (I, ii, 3 to 
ae 
“You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries were in 
the same abundance as your good fortunes are.” 


Portia does seem to have been quite fortunate. 
She is “richly left.” She speaks several lan- 
guages; though she has a “poor pennyworth in 
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English,” she seems to be quite fluently versed in 
Latin, French and Italian (I, ii, 73 to 77). And 
many personages of high station in life present 
themselves to her for her to choose one of them 
as a husband. 

It is in this connection that she has one regret— 
the manner that has been provided for her in 
which to choose her husband (J, 1i, 24 to 28): 


“QC me, the word ‘choose!’. I may neither choose whom 
I would nor refuse whom I dislike; so is the will of a liv- 
ing daughter curbed by the will of a dead father. Is it not 
hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose one nor refuse none?” 
But Nerissa consoles her (I, ii, 30 to 38): 
“Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men at their 
ceath have good inspirations; therefore the lottery, that 
he hath devised in these three chests of gold, silver and 
lead, whereof who chooses his meaning chooses you, will, 
no doubt never be chosen by any rightly but one who 
shall rightly love. But what warmth is there in your 
affection towards any of these princely suitors that are 
already come?” 


At this Portia very flippantly yet very accurately 
caricatures her long list of noble suitors. She 
calls the Neapolitan Prince “a colt” (I, ii, 43). 
The Count Palatine, she fears, “he will prove the 
weeping philosopher when he grows old” (I, ii, 
52). Of the French Lord, Monsieur Le Bon, she 
has this to say (I, ii, 58): 

“God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man.” 
Falconbridge, the young baron of England, 
strikes her as being “‘oddly” suited (I, ii, 79-82) : 


“T think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany and his behaviour everywhere.” 


The Scottish Lord, the young baron’s neighbor, 
seems to have amused her greatly, judging from 
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her description of him (I, ii, 85 to 89): 

“He hath a neighbourly charity in him, 
for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman and 
swore he would pay him again when he was able: I 
think the Frenchman became his surety and sealed under 
for another.” 


When asked how she liked the young German, the 
Duke of Saxony’s nephew, she replies (I, 11, 92 


SOE ee | 
“Very vilely in the morning, when he is 
sober, and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is 
drunk: when he is best, he is a little worse than a man, 
and when he is worst, he is little better than a beast: 
an the worst fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift 

to go without him.” 

At this Nerissa points out to Portia her duty to 
her father’s desire in regard to any suitor, even the 
young German (I, ii, 89 to 102): 

“If he should offer to choose, and choose the 
right casket, you should refuse to perform your father’s 
will, if you should refuse to accept him.” 

But Portia is resourceful. She at once thinks of 
a solution for any such undesirable predicament 
(1.3. 102) taste |: 

“Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of rhenish wine on the contrary casket, 
for if the devil be within and that temptation without, 
I know he will choose it, I will do anything, Nerissa, 
ere I'll be married to a sponge.” 

When Portia is informed that all of these wooers 
have determined not to trouble her, she speaks of 
it in a most sarcastic yet most joyous manner (I 
Cas al be BUS B Sao had Re 

“T am glad this parcel of wooers are so 
reasonable, for there is not one among them but I dote 


on his very absence, and I pray God grant them a fair 
departure.” 


? 
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But when Nerissa asks her if she does not re- 
member ‘“‘a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that 
came hither in company of the Marquis of Mont- 
Perrat ilencrataticr sumer tre lin 122 °to 26)" 
she replies in an entirely different manner than 
she has used in referring to any of the others of 
her parcel of wooers. There is a note of pleasure 
in it as she says (I, ii, 126 and 127): 

“Yes, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think, he was called.” 


And in the remark she makes a moment later (I, 
Pre 132 and 133): 
“T remember him well, and I remember him worthy 
of thy praise.” 
Which corresponds to Bassanio’s statement to An- 
tonio concerning Portia’s conduct toward him at 
the time of the visit she speaks of (I, i, 163 & 
164) : 
“sometimes from her eyes I did receive fair speech- 
less messages :”’ 
And she certainly does not seem averse to him 
when she hears of his arrival. (II, ix, 85 to 100). 
And when he is there she holds him as long as 
she possibly can. She is no longer merely inter- 
ested in him, her interest has assumed holy pro- 
portions. She trembles lest he should choose 
wrongly as the others had done. She wants to 
keep him with her a little longer and endeavours 
to persuade him to wait a little while longer be- 
fore choosing (III, ti, 1 to 24): 


“I pray you, tarry; pause a day or two 

Before you hazard; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company: therefore forbear awhile, 
There’s something tells me, but it is not love, 
I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 
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Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well,— 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought,— 
Before you venture for me. J could teach you 
How to choose right, but I am then forsworn; 
So will I never be; so may you miss me; 

But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes 
They have o’erlook’d me and divided me; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours, 
Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 
And so all yours. O,-these naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights! 
And so, though yours, not yours. Prove it so, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, not I. 

I speak too long; but’t is to peize the time, 

To eke it and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election.” 


Nevertheless, though “forsworn” to teach the 
suitor how to choose, rightly, perhaps it is not 
without reason that Bassanio in referring to Portia 
says of her and the torment her love for him has 
given him (III, ui, 37 and 38): 

“O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance.” 


Bassanio does receive aid from Portia. This aid 
may not be viewed as an actual violation of her 
father’s dying wish, but it is such in spirit without 
doubt. Bassanio, to give an appearance of great 
wisdom, and to show Portia that he would have 
been able to choose rightly in any event, makes a 
long speech giving reasons which draw him un- 
avoidably to the conclusion that the casket he must 
choose is the one of lead. This casket bears the 
inscription (II, vi, 9): 


““Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.” 
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But Portia has already given him the clue (III, 
ii, $7): 

“TI stand for sacrifice.” 
Her resourcefulness has proved successful in its 
purpose: Bassanio “‘chose” the right casket. 

Her resourcefulness to accomplish her purpose 
again showed itself at the close of the trial scene 
when she manages to get from Bassanio the very 
ring she had given him with instructions never to 
part with, for (III, i1, 174 to 176): 

“when you part from, lose, or give away, 


Let it presage the ruin of your love 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you.” 


And in taking it, Bassanio made the following 
solemn promise (III, ii, 185 to 187): 
“But when this ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence: 

O, then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead!” 
Nevertheless Portia has been so adroit and re- 
sourceful in her plans to get the ring from her 
husband that when she walks away refusing to 
accept anything in lieu thereof, Bassanio sends 
Gratiano after her with it (IV, i, 452 and 453) : 

“Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him; 

Give him the ring.” 

And Bassanio was anything but “dead.” 

It is therefore not surprising to find that when 
her husband has left her on the wedding day to 
see Antonio, his benefactor who stands in danger 
of death, that Portia does not content herself with 
merely sitting about and mournfully awaiting his 
return. Instead, the very next day finds her full 
of plans. 

The first step she makes, in putting these plans 
into execution, is to turn over the management of 
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her house to Lorenzo (III, iv, 24 to 26) : 


“Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house 

Until my lord’s return.” 
Of course such an act is not ordinary and does need 
to be explained. So Portia gives Gratiano an 
explanation (III, iv, 26 to 32): 

“for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 

To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord’s return: 

There is a monastery two miles off; 

And there will we abide.” 
This constitutes Portia’s second step, for this es- 
tablishes an excuse justifying her absenting her- 
self from the house, and also for taking Nerissa 
with her. Next, she turns to Balthasar, whom she 
seems to have sent for for this very purpose, and 
gives him a letter and also the following instruc- 
tions (III, iv, 45 to 54): 

“Now, Balthasar, 

As I have ever found thee honest—true, 

So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 

And use thou all the endeavor of a man 

In speed to Padua: see thou render this 

Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario; 

And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 

Unto the traject, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice.” 
And when he leaves upon his mysterious mission, 
Portia is ready to do whatever it is she has in 
mind. 

What it is that she does have in mind begins 

to make itself manifest in the conversation she 
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has with Nerissa following Balthasar’s departure 
Chit iv, 57 to.84): 


Portia: ‘‘Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of: we'll see our 
husbands 
Before they think of us.” 


Nerissa: ‘Shall they see us?” 


Portia: ‘They shall, Nerissa; but in such a habit, 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 

And speak between the change of man and boy 

With a reed voice, and turn twe mincing steps 

Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying they fell sick and died. 

I could not do withal; then I’ll repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d 
them; 

And twenty of these puny lies I’ll tell, 

That men shall swear I have discontinued 
school 

About a twelve month, I have within my mind 

A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 

Which I will practice. 

But come I’ll tell thee all my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which stays for us 

At the park gate; therefore haste away, 

For we must measure twenty miles to-day.” 


Portia’s resourcefulness is again coming to the 
fore. She desires to see her husband; and, as 
seems to be quite usual with her, having a desire 
is but one step removed from having that desire 
satisfied. All of her preparations hereto, quite 
apparently, have been in contemplation of making 
the needed step. 
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Her preparations have, however, an air of mys- 
tery in them. Why does she send Balthasar to 
her cousin Doctor Bellario for “notes and gar- 
ments”? Why does she tell Balthasar, whom she 
has instructed to come “‘with imagined speed unto 
the traject,” “I shall be there before thee’? And 
how will she and Nerissa manage to see Bassanio 
and Gratiano without being recognized by theéfr 
husbands? The answer to these questions is found 
in the Court Room Scene. 


CHAPTER IX 
The Trial 


The day of trial arrives. The Duke, Antonio, 
Bassanio, and the others interested in the trial save 
Shylock are in the Court Room when the curtain 
rises. They apparently have been in there some- 
time. A few moments later Shylock enters. 
Everyone is now ready to proceed with the trial. 
But they cannot proceed just yet for there is no one 
there who can adjudicate the case. Bellario, a 
learned Doctor, has been sent for by the Duke. 
But quite apparently he is late, and the Duke takes 
occasion to point out (IV, i, 104 to 107): 

“Upon my power I may dismiss this Court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whorn I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day.” 

At this time Nerissa arrives, masquerading as a 
lawyer’s clerk, and gives the Duke “letters from 
the doctor’—Doctor Bellario. In one of them 
Bellario informs the Duke that because he is “sick” 
he is not attending the trial himself, but is sending 
a substitute. And soon a substitute is ushered in. 
It is Portia dressed like a Doctor of Laws. The 
Duke asks her (IV, i, 168): 


“Come you from old Bellario?” 


Portia, who may have paid him a visit at some- 
time in her life, readily replies to this question of 
(127) 
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the present with a statement which may well have 
been true of the past (IV, i, 169): 

“I did, my Lord.” 
So the Duke tells her (IV, i, 170) : 

“You are welcome; take your place.” 
Portia takes her place and the trial begins. Portia 
is now acting in the capacity of an impartial ar- 
biter of “the Venetian laws.” 

Being already “informed throughly of the 
cause” (IV, i, 173), Portia at once takes hold of 
the matter and addresses Shylock (IV, i, 177 to 
179) : 

“Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 


Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed.” 


It thereupon becomes quite evident that were it 
otherwise she certainly would not have neglected 
to have “the Venetian laws” impugn him at this 
point; in which event, the case would have been 
dismissed without more adieu. But the Venetian 
laws cannot impugn him, as has already been seen, 
so she turns to Antonio (IV, i, 180): 

“You stand within his danger, do you not?” 
To which Antonio replies (IV, i, 181): 

“Ay, so he says.” 

This does not seem to satisfy Portia. To do 
justice she must first be sure of the facts involved, 
so she puts another question to him more definite 
than the first (IV, i, 182) : 

“Do you confess the bond ?” 
He replies (IV, i, 183): 
“T do.” 
Upon hearing this she asserts (IV, i, 184): 


“Then must the Jew be merciful.” 
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And she follows this with a jengthy dissertation 
upon “the quality of mercy” (IV, i, 184 to 202), 
during which she points out (IV, i, 200 to 202) : 


“we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Then she adds (IV, i, 202 to 205): 


“T have spoken thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there.” 


Antonio it will be recalled has planted nothing 
but hatred in the heart of Shylock in all his deal- 
ings with him, there was nothing else there for 
him to reap. So Shylock quite naturally faces the 
Court and cries (LV, 1, 26): 

“T crave the law.” 

Rudolph Von Ihering correctly points out that, 
“These four words change Shylock’s claim into a 
question of the law of Venice. To what mighty 
giant dimensions does not the weak man grow, 
when he speaks those words! It is no longer the 
Jew demanding his pound of flesh; it is the law of 
Venice itself knocking at the door of Justice; for 
his rights and the law of Venice are one and the 
same; they both stand or fall together.” 

At this point Bassanio importunes Portia (IV, 1, 
214 to 216): 

“T beseech you, 


Wrest once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do a little wrong.” 


Bassanio wants her to invoke a principal of equity. 
For weighty reasons, Portia refuses to comply 


1. Ihering, Rudolph von: The Struggle for Law. (Chicago: 1879), 
Dame od: 
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with his request (IV, i, 218 to 222): 
“It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be.” 


This decision, which is in Shylock’s favor, takes 
Shylock by surprise. Shylock knows that in the 
eyes of that Court he is “an alien.” This con- 
sideration being shown his rights under “the Laws 
of Venice” is surprisingly fair. There is some- 
thing else going through Shylock’s mind. As a Jew, 
he has been taken advantage of whenever anyone 
possibly could. The fairness of this “learned 
doctor” is more than surprising to Shylock. It 
astounds him. (IV, i, 223 and 224): 

“A Daniel come to judgment! yea a Daniel! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee!” 

Portia now proceeds to apply “the Venetian 
laws” to “the difference that holds this present 
question in the Court.” She asks Shylock to show 
her the document upon which the case is brought 
CLIVE O22 5c 

“T pray you, let me look upon the bond.” 
He gives it to her (IV, i, 226): 
“Here ’t is, most reverend doctor, here it is.” 
She peruses it a moment, then applies the law to 


the document she holds in her hand (IV, i, 230 
fo1223): 

“Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

A pound of flesh to be by him cut off 

Nearest the merchant’s heart.” 


Shylock takes no notice of the two small words 
“by him” which Portia has used, in applying the 
law to the bond. They have little meaning for 
Shylock—as yet. 
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Had Shylock had the proper legal skill, he 
would have recalled that in the terms under which 
he made the loan to Antonio he had stipulated (I, 
i, 149 to 152): 

“let the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 

In what part of your body pleaseth me.” 
Antonio agreed to this. It was under this agree- 
ment that the bond was drawn. According to these 
terms, it was only the choosing of which pound of 
flesh he cared to have cut, and not its cutting, that 
was Shylock’s privilege. He was but to choose 
the forfeiture. It was for Antonio, the man who 
forfeited the pound of flesh to Shylock or else an 
officer of the court which authorized its cutting 
and not for Shylock, to whom the forfeiture was 
due, to supply the forfeiture.’ 


Nor is that all. Today, when a matter is 
disputed under law, and judgment is rendered, it 
is not the party litigant, but an officer of the law, 
acting on behalf of the court, who executes the 
judgment. This is so that the court can supervise 
the process and see that justice is actually done not 
only in the rendition of judgment, but also in its 
execution. ‘This was so in Shakespeare’s time. It 
was so even in Venice several centuries before 
Shakespeare was born. So was it also in the Ro- 
man Empire, in the early part of the Christian 
era, the time when the action of this play may be 
supposed to have taken place, as has already been 
seen. 

At that time, as well as now, it was an officer 


1. See below, p. 177. J 
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of the court who executed the judgment or super- 
vised its execution. That was one of the remedies 
brought about by the establishment of the Twelve 
Tables. That was practically the entire power 
of the court at that time in relation to a judgment. 
In fact, the court’s finding was not even entitled 
to be dignified with the name “judgment.” It 
was, in most cases, simply an acknowledgment by 
the court that the creditor had a right to proceed 
in accordance with the terms of the contract. The 
real service done by the court at that time was to 
see that the creditor did not proceed before the 
proper time for doing so had arrived. “So far 
back as historic evidence goes, we find that actions 
were tried and judgments pronounced by judicie 
and arbitrt. There never was more than a single 
judge (unus or unicus judex) appointed to try a 
CASES au Mente All kinds of actions, even a sacra- 
mental action in rem, could be brought before the 
unus judex, but especially appropriate to him 
were all personal claims of alleged indebtedness, 
whether arising out of a legal or illegal act, de- 
nied either 7m toto or only as to the amount. Mat- 
ters of that sort involved as a rule no general 
principle of law and were rather mere disputes as 
to facts, which could well be decided by a single 
individual.”! 


In this instance, the court had no right to stipu- 
late the manner in which the judgment should be 
executed, nor to read new terms into the contract; 
for, according to Portia’s own words, if the bond 
was forfeit, the law and its application in this case 


x. Encyc. Brit. (Eleventh Ed.): Article, Roman Law, p. 536. 
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was clear. As to the facts themselves there was 
no dispute whatsoever. Her task was only a mat- 
ter of deciding whether the facts were such as to 
justify her in declaring that the bond had already 
become forfeit. Any doubt as to this was quickly 
dispelled when she looked at the bond which Shy- 
lock showed her (IV, i, 230 to 232): 
“Why, this bond is forfeit; 


And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh : 


Her statement of the law, as it related to the bond, 
should have ended here. For her to add that the 
judgment was “‘to be by Aim cut off” was reading 
something into the bond that was not there nor 
that the Roman Law, under which this bond was 
drawn, supplied. 

“The Judexw heard the evidence and declared 
judgment in accordance with the instructions 
given him by the magtstratus [who corresponds to 
the Duke of the play, in the exercise of his civil 
authority]; the latter enforced the judgment.”?! 
“The judex was not a magistratus, but a simple 
citizen who was converted by the magistratus into 
a judicial officer in the individual case, at the con- 
clusion of which his judicial functions ceased and 
he returned to the rank of private citizen.” But 
by a custom from early times “‘only a senator could 
act as a judex.”3 So “in some cases instead of a 
judex being appointed, an arbiter was chosen.”4 

Doctor Bellario, who was sent for by the Duke 
“to determine” “the difference that holds this 


1. Stephenson: A History of Roman Law (Boston1912), p.143. 
2. Ibid. 
oe bid: 
4. Ibid. 
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present question in the court” was aparently not a 
senator, for if he were, he could not very well have 
sent an unknown young man to act in his stead. 
Only a senator could substitute for a senator as 
judew. Portia masquerading as Doctor Balthazar, 
substituted for Doctor Bellario. She was, then, an 
arbiter rather than a judea. ‘The functions of 
these two judges, however, seem to have been 
practically identical.! 

Portia, therefore, merely had the power to de- 
clare judgment. The enforcing of the judgment 
was by law in the hands of the Duke, not the com- 
plainant—Shylock. But Shylock did not know 
this. To him these two small words “by him” 
made little difference. And having already been 
given a favorable decision on one point of law, 
and having already had the bond declared 
forfeited in his favor, Shylock felt quite satisfied 
with the course “the learned doctor” was pursu- 
ing. And when Portia turns to Antonio to blank- 
ly tell him (IV, 1, 244 and 245): 

“Why then, thus it is: 
You must prepare your bosom for his knife.” 
Shylock is again struck by Portia’s impartiality 
and fairness in applying the law, and he again 
gives her fulsome praise (IV, i, 246): 
“O noble judge! O excellent young man!” 


And when Portia gives her reason for her decision 
(IV ,.1, 247 to 240): 


“Ror the intent and purpose of the | law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond.” 


1. Ibid 
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Shylock fairly bursts with admiration of this 
judge’s fairness and impartiality (IV, i, 250 and 
2gt)": 
“*T is very true: O wise and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks!” 


Why has Portia so readily given Shylock judg- 
ment under the bond? Why has she seemed so 
eager to let Shylock obtain judgment? Does An- 
tonio mean nothing to Portiar 

But the trial is not yet over. Antonio himself 
has not yet been touched. It is only Antonio’s 
obligations under the bond which have been as- 
certained. These obligations have not yet been 
met. As yet no sentence has been pronounced 
against the bondsman to support and satisfy the 
judgment which had been rendered under the 
bond. It is this matter of pronouncing sentence 
which next engages Portia’s attention. 

First she gives Shylock certain instructions 
which relate to the manner in which the judgment 
is to be cut when the sentence is rendered and com- 
plied with (IV, i, 257 and 258) : 

“Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death.” 


This strikes a false note to Shylock’s ear (IV, i, 
259) : 

“Ts it so nominated in the bond?” 
But Portia brushes this protest lightly aside (LV, 
i, 260 and 261): 


“Tt is not so express’'d: but what of that? 
“T were good you do so much for charity.” 


This decision does not seem to Shylock to be in 
the same vein as her previous findings of law have 
been. But he does not stress his objections to 
this finding for he feels that thus far he has had 
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quite favorable consideration from the court. He 
therefore tells Portia (IV, i, 298): 


‘We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence.” 
This she now does promptly. She even seems to 
take particular pains, in rendering sentence, to 
emphasize Shylock’s rights to make sure that they 


would not be misunderstood (IV, i, 299 and 300) : 
“A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine: 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it.” 


Shylock is again Portia’s admirer (IV, i, 301): 
“Most rightful judge!” 
She goes on with her pronouncing of the sentence 
(181,203 and 304)" 
“And you must cut this flesh from off his breast; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it.” 


Shylock has received all he has desired—so he 
believes at the moment, and again he praises her 
(TV, 1, 304): 

“Most learned judge!” 

He has not paid much attention to the word 
“you” that Portia had slipped into the sentence she 
had rendered. It meant no more to him then the two 
words “‘by him” which Portia had used in render- 
ing judgment. These words meant nothing to 
him—as yet. In his mind all is clear. There is 
but one thing left to be done (IV, i, 304) : 

“A sentence! Come, prepare!” 

Here Portia holds up the proceedings for a mo- 
ment to casually explain to Shylock a few seem- 
ingly almost unimportant points of detail in re- 
gard ‘to the judgment and the sentence (IV, i, 305 
to 212)% 

“Tarry a little; there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 


The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh:’ 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
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But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian Blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the State of Venice.” 

By what laws? one is caused to ponder. What 
laws can there be which will allow someone to 
have something, and yet not allow him the nat- 
ural means of obtaining that something? If the 
laws of Venice allowed Shylock the pound of 
flesh, as Portia said it did—and as the Roman 
Civil Law specifically did, how could these 
laws be construed as denying Shylock the right 
to draw blood in the obtaining of his judgment? 
Where can one find meat without any blood? 
What physician is there so skilled in the arts of 
surgery that he can cut living flesh without draw- 
ing one drop of blood? And even if obtaining a 
pound of Antonio’s flesh without shedding a single 
drop of blood was possible, what had this to do 
with Shylock? It was Antonio’s concern not Shy- 
lock’s. 

Gratiano at once grasps the significance of 
Portia’s statement and jeeringly mocks Shylock 
(IV, i, 313): 

“O upright judge! Mark, Jew: O learned judge!” 
Shylock is stunned and asks (IV, i, 314): 

“Ts that the Law?” 
To which Portia replies (IV, i, 315): 

“Thyself shalt see the act:” 
Of course, the existence of an act which declares 
that conspiracy to commit murder, particularly on 
a country’s citizen, is punishable, cannot be 
doubted. If, however, the entering into the bond 
was such a wrong, as this decision holds it was, 
then Antonio is equally guilty of a wrong against 
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the state, for he was then contracting to commit 
the corollary crime of suicide.’ But that is not 
the law Shylock was asking about. And again 
Gratiano jeers (IV, ii, 317): 

“O learned judge! Mark, Jew: A learned judge!” 

Portia’s moving motive throughout the entire 
trial is beginning tu become apparent. 

First she cautiously felt for an opening in Shy- 
lock’s case. ‘Then she diverted Shylock’s atten- 
tion by favorable statements while she casually 
slipped the bolts into the opening. Then she 
quietly turned the lock and all was done. Shylock 
was completely trapped. 

Thereafter everything was easy for Portia and 
the others. Shylock was entirely at their mercy. 
He has asked them for justice—for justice under 
and by virtue of their own laws and customs—and 
they have led him on to expect justice—and now 
Portia tells hime( EV, 1; 206 1and 26): 

“as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest.” 

The last four words, coming from the lips of one 
who presumably is acting as a fair and impartial 
arbiter of the law, shows Shylock ‘the kind of ‘“jus- 
tice” he can expect. He recognizes defeat (IV, 
1, 317 and:318): 


“T take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian go.” 


Bassanio gladly offers payment (IV, i, 319) : 


“Here is the money.” 


But Portia refuses to permit payment. She is 


1. See below, p. r8o. 
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going to see justice done (IV, i, 320 to 322): 
“Soft! 
The Jew shall have all justice; soft! no haste: 
He shall have nothing but the penalty.” 
Does Antonio mean so little to Portia that she is 
so eager to have him pay the penalty to Shylock? 

But, Gratiano has grasped the significance of 
Portia’s procedure and takes great delight in 
mocking Shylock’s discomfiture (LV, i, 323) : 

“O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge!” 
Portia proceeds in her course as sure as fate it- 
self. She is a stickler for justice. Antonio must 
pay his penalty, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract he had entered into with Shylock. 

What profound legal interpretations this con- 
tract now receives at Portia’s hands! 

Contracts are always to be understood in their 
rational sense; else why make them? When Shy- 
lock stipulated the terms under which he would 
make the loan, he used words which could nat be 
doubted by anyone who read them in the light of 
reason. Shylock and Antonio may have both ex- 
pected that these terms would never be enforced, 
as well seems the case, but if the time were ever 
to come when they were to be enforced, there was 
no doubt what would be the result, as the enforce- 
ment of such terms by others before them had 
made quite clear. It was this very fact which 
caused Bassanio to cry out to Antonio (J, iii, 158 
and 156): 

“You shall not seal to such a bond for me: 
I’ll rather dwell in my necessity.” 


And Antonio himself must have also understood 
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what these terms meant, else why would he have 
replied to Bassanio (I, iii, 157 and 160) : 
‘Why, fear not man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond.” 
And again in his letter to Bassanio, Antonio 
clearly showed that he fully understood the mean- 
ing of the bond into which he had entered and its 
effect (111, ii, 318 to-325): 
“Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, my 
creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to 
the Jew is forfeit; . . . . in paying it, it is impossible 
I should live,” 

The effect of the law in the case was clear. All 
that was left for the court to do, in this instance, 
was to decide whether the bond was forfeit and to 
see that the forfeiture was satisfied. That was all. 
She had no right here to interpret law. And even 
if she did have the right, it was a right that the 
court had to use, not to abuse. No jurist who 
knows any law at all, who is at all conversant with 
legal principles, and is actually functioning as 
the world has a right to expect him to function, 
would interpret laws in such a manner as actually 
to nullify them by decreeing the impossible. This 
isso now. This was so then. Yet, hear the mas- 
querading Portia as she proceeds with her inter- 
pretations of the law (IV, i, 324 to 332): 

“Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh: if thou cut’st more 
Or less than a just pound, be it but so much 


As makes it light or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
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Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate.” 


What had all this to do with Shylock? It was 
not Shylock that had forfeited the bond but An- 
tonio. Supplying of the forfeiture was Antonio’s 
concern not Shylock’s. 

But even if the terms of the contract were as 
Portia says they were, that the pound of flesh was 
to be “by him cut off,” meaning by Shylock, what 
had all this dictum to do with the judgment or the 
sentencer Whoever heard of confiscating a liti- 
gant’s property and taking his life because he 
wanted to take Jess than the law allowed hime 
Whoever heard of anyone who could cut “just 
a pound of flesh” to within “the division of the 
twentieth part of one poor scruple”; nay, even to 
“a hair’? No wonder Gratiano exclaims with 
sneering gratification (IV, i, 333 to 334): 

“A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
Now, infidel, I have you on the hip.” 

Portia is relentless in her pursuit of justice. She 
is surprised at Shylock’s reluctance to proceed 
(EV, 1,335): . 

“Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture.” 


Shylock recognizes complete defeat. He now asks 
for merely justice; the return of his loan (IV, i, 
336) : 

“Give me my principal, and let me go.” 
As before, Bassanio gladly offers payment (IV, 
1, 337): 

“T have it ready for thee; here it is.” 


Again Portia intervenes (IV, i, 338 and 339) : 
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“He hath refused it in the open court: 
He shall have merely justice and his bond.” 


And again Gratiano mocks (IV, i, 346 and 341) : 

“A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel! 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 
Shylock has not yet fully comprehended what 
was transpiring (IV, i, 342): 

“Shall I not have barely my principal ** 

But Portia insists upon justice. She is intent upon 
upholding the prestige of “the strict court of Ven- 
ice.” (To her Antonio means nothing, “justice 
and the bond” everything) (IV, 1, 343 and 344): 


“Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew.” 


Shylock sees it is no use to proceed. He has been 
neatly tricked. So he gives up the fight (IV, 1, 
345 and 346) : 

“Why, then the devil give him good of it! 

I’ll stay no longer question.” 


He turns to leave. 
But Portia—Portia again!—Portia stops him 
(IV, i, 347 and 348) : 
“Tarry, Jew! 
The law hath yet another hold on you.” 


Note what now followed (IV, i, 349 to 363). 
Note how the justice they meted out to Shylock 
was like “gentle rain” falling from heaven. See 
how Portia’s prayer for mercy has taught her 
“to render the deeds of mercy.” Just because 
Shylock would not, indeed, could not, perform 
the miracle which they had no right to ask 
him to perform in the first place, the bond was 
declared void; Antonio was thereby freed from 
his obligations under it; while Shylock thereby 
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automatically became the loser of three thousand 
ducats. 

Yet more. It was further decreed that Shylock, 
in acting as he did act—acting under his full legal 
rights—was “seeking the life” of a Venetian citi- 
zen. His own life and all his property were, 
therefore, declared to be at the mercy of Antonio 
and the Duke; the wronged person and the state. 

Upon hearing this, the Duke rises and mag- 
nanimously pardons Shylock his life—a life which 
the court had declared forfeited because Shylock 
had dared to enter into a contract which that very 
court had, but a moment before, declared valid 
and binding. 

The flaming torch of Justice has now touched 
that court room. Portia’s zeal for seeing justice 
properly dispensed has now been set on fire. In 
a blaze of judicial fervor she turns to Antonio and 
asks (IV, i, 378): 


“What mercy can you render him, Antonio?” 


Gratiano here interrupts to advise Antonio, with 
a chuckle, imitating the hangman (IV, 1, 379): 
“A halter gratis; nothing else for God’s sake.” 

But Shylock ignores him and his impudence and 
waits patiently for the words of mercy to flow 
from Antonio’s lips——Antonio, who had this to say 
of Shylock before the trial commenced (IV, i, 70 
to 80): 


“T pray you, think you question with the Jew: 

You may as well go stand upon the beach 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height; 

You may as well use question with the wolf 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for che lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines eee ies 
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To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 

You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that—than which what’s harder ?— 

His Jewish heart.” 
It is well to remember the mercy with which An- 
tonio and his satellites had treated Shylock prior 
to the trial, as he makes his response. See how 
soft his non-Jewish heart is. He is quite cour- 
teous (IV, i, 380 to 385): 

“So please my lord the Duke and all the court 

To quit the fine for one-half his goods, 

I am content—so he will let me have 

The other half in use, to render it, 


Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter.” 


Antonio is quite willing to have Shylock punished 
with the loss of only half of his goods, provided it 
is the half that goes to the State. And he is quite 
willing to turn the other half over, on Shylock’s 
death, “unto the gentleman that lately stole his 
daughter,” provided that in the meantime until 
Shylock did die Antonio should have the “use” 
thereof, so that he would thus have the opportun- 
ity to rehabilitate his fortune which he had lost 
atsea. It is not a mere rhetorical suggestion that 
Gratiano makes to Shylock (IV, i, 364 to 367) : 

“Beg that thou mayst have leave to hang thyself: 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord; 

Therefore thou must be hang’d at the state’s charge.” 
Shylock actually has nothing left. The State has 
not relinquished its half of his property; An- 
tonio has specifically declared his intention not 
to let Shylock have the other half, although he did 
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magnanimously offer not to keep that half forever 
—he was going to keep it only during Shylock’s 
life-time. 

Antonio was over-whelmed by his own generos- 
ity so he makes it contingent (IV, i, 386 to 387): 


“provided more, that, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian.” 


At this the Duke again rises, only this time dra- 
matically to proclaim (IV, i, 391 and 392) : 


“He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here.” 


Thereupon Portia inquires of Shylock (IV, i, 


“Art thou contented Jew? what dost thou say?” 
What is there left for him to say? He must either 
be “contented” or else face death, (an alternative 
that has so often been the choice of the Jew). To 
refuse, Shylock would have had to be more than 
human. Though tortured, he still holds life as 
something dear; he still has hopes that life may 
yet hold some share of joy for him: so he makes 
the only choice left to him to make, and mumbles 
(IV, i, 394) : 

“T am content.” 

There he is seen in that court room standing 
alone, rights defeated, and everything he had 
taken from him. Yet he simply says (IV, i, 395 
to 398) : 

“T pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 


I am not well; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it.” 


What a contrast this is to Antonio’s loquacious 
sadness! ‘They had insanely interpreted the law; 
they had divested Shylock of all his lawful rights; 
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they had even usurped the rights of the law unto 
themselves; these generous friends of “Justice,” 
whose prayer for mercy they had grandiloquently 
declared taught them “to render the deeds of 
mercy,” even went so far as to deliberately assume 
the power to apply a law to Shylock which had 
absolutely no right of application in the case; 
stole from Shylock all his possessions; and even 
extorted from him his very soul. And yet, though 
crushed, he modestly begs to be excused. His only 
word of protest: “I am not well.” How unlike 
Antonio! ‘True sadness desires no public display. 


Rudolf von Ihering, the famous German jurist, 
may well have asserted: “The eminently tragic 
interest which we feel in Shylock, I find to have 
its basis precisely in the fact that justice is not 
done him; for this is the conclusion to which the 
lawyer must come,’ [though this point] “has been 
contested even by those with whom I otherwise 
agree. : 


“T have not contended that the judge should 
have recognized Shylock’s bond to be valid; but 
that, once he had recognized its validity he 
should not, subsequently, have invalidated it by 
base cunning. 


“The judge had the choice of deciding the 
bond valid or invalid. He should have declared 
it to be the latter, but he declared it to be the for- 
mer. Shakespeare represents the matter as if this 


1. Ihering, Rudolph von: The struggle for Law (Chicago; 1879), 
p. 81. 
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decision was the only possible one, no one in Venice 
doubted the validity of the bond; Antonto’s 
friands, Antonio himself, the court, all were 
agreed that the bond gave the Jew a legal right. 
And confiding in his right thus universally ac- 
knowledged, Shylock calls for the aid of the court, 
and the ‘wise Daniel,’ after he had vainly en- 
deavored to induce the revenge-thirsty creditor 
to surrender his right, recognizes it. 


“And now, after the judge’s decision has been 
given, after all doubt as to the legal right of the 
Jew has been removed by the judge himself, and 
not a word can be said against it; after the whole 
assembly, the Doge [Duke] included, have ac- 
commodated themselves to the inevitable decree 
of the law—now that the victor, entirely sure of 
his case, intends to do what the judgment of the 
court authorized him to do, the same judge who 
had solemnly recognized his rights, renders those 
rights nugatory by an objection, a stratagem so 
contemptible, that it is worthy of no serious atten- 
tion. 


“Ts there any flesh without blood? The judge 
who accorded Shylock the right to cut a pound 
of flesh out of Antonio’s body accorded him, at 
the same time, the right to Antonio’s blood, with- 
out which flesh cannot be. Both are refused the 
Jew. He must take the flesh without the blood, and 
cut out only an exact pound of flesh, no more and 
no less. 


“Do I say too much when I assert that here the 
Jew is cheated out of his legal right? True it is 
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done in the interest of humanity, but does chi- 
canery cease to be chicanery because practised in 
the name of humanity?”! 
Ihering may well have added Bassanio’s words 
CU 7 Gon) 
“In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 


But, being season’d with a gracious veiee, 
Obscures the show of evil?” 


1. Ibid, ppxiv-xvi. 


How Portia Became Arbiter 


How Portia came to act as arbiter in the case 
can only be surmised. How Bellario, who was 
called upon by the Duke to act in the judicial ca- 
- pacity in the controversy, should have so violated 
the trust that the Duke had placed in his hands as 
to give it into the hands of Portia, who seems to 
have had very little knowledge of the law, may at 
first appear a bit difficult to explain except on the 
grounds of dramatic expediency. ‘This however 
is not necessarily so. 


One may well imagine Balthasar, “a young 
doctor of Rome” (IV, i, 153), coming to the 
“Yearned Doctor Bellario” with the letter that 
Portia gave him. One may then easily im- 
agine some of the conversation that transpired be- 
tween them. What Balthasar said can be sur- 
mised to have been shrewd discussion of the law, 
for Bellario in his letter to the Duke introducing 
Balthazar, says of him “I beseech you, let his lack 
of years be no impediment to let him lack a rever- 
end estimation; for I never knew so young a body 
with so old a head.” (IV, i, 161 to 164). From 
this it may be gathered that “this same letter” 
(III, iv, 47), which Portia sent to her cousin Doc- 
tor Bellario by Balthasar, told Bellario that Por- 


(149) 
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tia was very much interested in “the cause in con- 
troversy between [Shylock] the Jew and Antonio 
the Merchant” (IV, i, 155), and that she would 
very much like to have the bearer thereof, Bal- 
thasar, be given the power to adjudicate the mat- 
ter, if Bellario could devise a means whereby this 
could be done. It seems that Portia believed, and 
the lines contain enough to indicate that she had 
reason to believe, that Bellario was on quite inti- 
mate terms with the Duke who was to appoint the 
arbiter in the case, and that Bellario might be able 
to get Portia’s desire satisfied, by using his in- 
fluence with the Duke. 


What Doctor Bellario told Balthasar after read- 
ing Portia’s letter is indicated by various passages 
found throughout the play. His part of the con- 
versation that was had between them in regard 
to this case, was probably something like this, as 
he leads Balthasar into the library: 


Let us consult some of the books in regard to 
the law involved (IV, i, 156). (As they are thus 
engaged, a messenger arrives. Bellario reads the 
letter the messenger brings.) Well, this is a rare 
coincidence. The messenger that has just arrived 
is from the Duke (IV, i, 152) who is asking me 
‘‘to determine this” very case (IV, i, 106). And 
here is a copy of the bond which the messenger 
from the Duke brought to me along with the let- 
ter acquainting me “with the difference that holds 
the present question in the Court” (IV, i, 171 and 
172.) 

(He reads the bond carefully.) “My opinion” 
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(IV, i, 157) is that “this bond is forfeit; and law- 
fully by this the Jew may claim a pound of flesh 
nearest the merchant’s heart” (IV, i, 230 to 233). 
It so happens that the suit to enforce this bond is 
“of a strange nature” (IV, i, 178) ; such bonds are 
not often brought into Court, for apparently such 
bonds are but seldom forfeited. Nevertheless, the 
action that Shylock is taking under the bond is a 
proper action, in full accordance with the Vene- 
tian law, and he cannot be impugned as he pro- 
ceeds with his case (IV, i, 179 and 180). 

Of course, we might take advantage of the fact 
that this case is “‘of a strange nature,” and declare 
the bond void and unenforcible as against public 
policy, that is, as it were, “to do a great right, do 
a little wrong.” (IV, i, 216) In such an event, 
the complainant in this action, Shylock, would not 
even be able to collect the loan he made to An- 
tonio on the strength of the bond, for the bond 
would be a nullity so far as the law is concerned. 


Some of the books contain some points of law, 
which are of peculiar interest in this connection. 
Thus for example here (IV, I, 348 to 356): 


“It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved against an alien 

That by direct or indirect attempts 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party ’gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 

Of the Duke only ’gainst all other voice.” 


Shylock being a Jew, therefore but an alien in 
Roman territory, if he sought to enforce this bond, 
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would stand in that predicament; for it would 
then appear, by manifest proceeding, that indi- 
rectly and directly too he had contrived against 
the very life of the defendant Antonio, who is a 
citizen, and had thus incurred the danger set forth 
in this law (IV, i, 357 to 362). 

In this event, everything he has could be taken 
from him and his life would be at the mercy of 
the Duke. Thus we could wrest the law to our 
authority (IV, i, 215). It has been done before.! 


But I do not think it advisable. In fact, I 
think that such action, though taken on the ground 
of public policy, is in actuality against public pol- 
icy. Such decisions ought not be (IV, i, 218 to 
222) 


“Tt must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be.” 


Nor do I believe that the Duke will sanction any 
such decision which would withhold the forfeit- 


ure. 
“The Duke cannot deny the course of law, 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice. If it be denied, 
“T will much impeach the Justice of the state; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.” (III, iii, 26 to 31). 


If the Duke did anything which would in any 


1. It seems that at the period of the play, and for some time prior 
thereto, “subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat the plainest 
meaning of the Decemvirs, and where the end was salutary, the 
means were frequently absurd.” Gibbon, E. J.: Decline and Fall 
of a Roman Empire (Everyman’s Ed. [New York: 1915]), Vol. IV, 
P 353. 
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manner cause or tend to cause aliens to no longer 
deal with Roman citizens because of a distrust of 
Roman Law and law enforcing machinery, fear- 
ing “there is no force in the decrees of Venice” 
(IV, i, 102) ; and if the Duke deny the due and for- 
feit of the bond, the danger therefore might light 
upon the Duke’s charter and the city’s freedom. 
PEVs 1eg87ant 39):, 

esides, if Shylock be declared guilty of plan- 
ning the crime of murder, for entering into that 
bond, it must naturally follow that Antonio would 
be guilty of the corollary crime of planning the 
crime of suicide, and thus equally punishable, for 
both are grave wrongs against the state.” It may 
be that this point would be overlooked, but that is 
doubtful. At all events, you, as judge, would have 
no right to overlook this point. 

The only course left open, therefore, seems to 
be this: to speak to Shylock and ask him to miti- 
gate the justice of his plea!; which if he follow, the 
strict court of Venice must needs give sentence 
against Antonio the merchant (IV, i, 202 to 205). 


I dread such cases. I would the Duke had not 
called upon me in this one. It is an unpleasant 
task. And since you are so interested in the mat- 
ter, [ am most happy to comply with my dear 
cousin’s request to have you act in this case, and 
shall write the Duke that “I am very sick” (IV, 


1. “Throughout this entire period, the state only interfered to 
soften the severity of the individual, who was ever the actual pro- 
secutor.” Stephenson: A History of Roman Law (Boston:1912), p 484. 


2, See below, p. 180. 
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i, 151), for the thought of the judgment I might 
have to render in this case does indeed sicken me; 
and I shall tell the Duke that you come to him, at 
my importunity, to fill up his grace’s request in 
my stead (IV, i, 159 and 160). I know you will 
be able to fill my place, “for I never knew so young 
a body with so old a head” (IV, i, 163). 

You are now “furnished with my opinion” (IV, 
i, 157;) and here are “notes and garments” (III, 
iv, 51). The garments are those of the arbiter 
when he is acting in such cases. You will wear 
them when you go to court. Of these notes, one 
of them is a letter introducing you to the Duke 
(LV, i,:149); the other isa letter ta Portia (Vj, 
267 and 268)). ‘The rest of the papers contain 
notes on the matters we have touched upon so that 
you might refer to them as occasion demands. Be 
justice your guide. (And Balthazar leaves and 
hurries to meet Portia). 

That this is the conversation that actually did 
take place is of course merely conjectural. One 
has no way of being absolutely positive in the mat- 
ter. Portia’s remarks made to Bassanio in the last 
act when she surprises Bassanio by giving him the 
very ring which he gave to the “learned doctor” 
might be interpreted to signify that Doctor Bel- 
lario knew, when he spoke to Balthasar, that 
Portia was to masquerade as the “learned doctor.” 
She says (V, i, 266 to 270): 

“You are all amaz’d: 
Here is a letter; read it at your leisure; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 


There you shall find that Portia was the doctor, 
Nerissa there her clerk.” 
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This however may well be doubted. It may rea- 
sonably be assumed that if Portia did answer “‘all 
things faithfully” after they went into the house 
that she would have admitted that Doctor Bel- 
lario did not know that Portia intended to mas- 
querade as Balthasar. Though it can quite easily 
be seen and understood how doctor Bellario might 
be ready and even quite willing to let the “young 
doctor from Rome” act in his own stead, it is al- 
most impossible that he would have knowingly 
let, much less deliberately aided, Portia to do so, 
no matter how much he cared for her or admired 
her capabilities. 


In this connection, it is well to note that it is 
Balthazar, and not Portia under an assumed name, 
who is introduced to the Duke by Bellario’s letter 
(EV 4. 152-101): 

“in the instant that your messenger came, in loving 
visitation was with me a young doctor of Rome; his 
name is Balthasar. I acquainted him with the cause 
in controversy between the Jew and Antonio the mer- 
chant: we turned o’er many books together: he is fur- 
nished with my opinion; which, bettered with his own 
learning, the greatness whereof I cannot enough com- 
mend, comes with him, at my importunity, to fill up your 
grace’s request in my stead.” 

When Balthasar came to Portia with the letters 
and judicial robes and information he had re- 
ceived from Bellario, she undoubtedly talked 
the matter over with Balthasar. In her womanly 
way she noticed that the bond gave Shylock ‘a 
pound of flesh nearest the merchant’s heart” (IV, 
i, 232 and 233). It said nothing about any blood 
going with the pound of flesh (LV, i, 306). She 
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at once conceived the idea of compelling Shylock 
to do the cutting; and to make him cut a pound of 
flesh from Antonio’s body without shedding a “jot 
of blood” (IV, i, 306). She knew this was im- 
possible for him todo. This failing she conceived 
the idea of compelling Shylock to cut no “less 
nor more but just a pound of flesh” to within 
“the division of the twentieth part of one poor 
scruple,” in fact to “a hair” (IV, 1, 324-322). This 
she knew was certainly impossible. And she trus- 
ted that Shylock’s knowledge of the law would not 
be so profound as to see the wrong that was being 
done him in this interpretation and application 
of the existing law. And if he raised no enforcible 
objection to her rulings, she was determined to 
make full use of all the law that Dr. Bellario had 
brought to Balthasar’s attention. 

Everything turned out exactly as Portia had 
planned. That part of the law which would bring 
injury to Antonio was quibbled away by Portia. 
That part of the law which would ruin Shylock 
was so construed as to become enforceable in a 
case where it had no excuse of being used at all. 
And before Shylock was aware of what was 
transpiring the case was over and he had been 
crushed. 


CHAPTER Al 
Shakespeare’s Background 


Though much ground has already been covered, 
it may be well, at this point, to ascertain if possible 
the spirit in which Shakespeare wrote the play, 
some of the things he may have had in mind when 
he wrote it; and some of the things he knew or may 
reasonably be expected to have known at the time 
when it was being written. 

Many critics have showered ridicule upon those 
who seek to read ‘a meaning” into Shakespeare’s 
plays. “The play’s the thing,” they assert: all else 
is mere conjectural folly. Looking at the phrase 
from the distorted point of view in which they 
thus put it, the play seems to be no more than 
“words, words, words,” albeit dramatic words. 
Yet, though on every possible occasion they do 
interpret this statement in this manner, these very 
critics invariably have been wont to subconscious- 
iy feel that “the play's the thing” in the real 
sense of the term, and have been wont to point to 
The Merchant of Venice as a play in which 
Shakespeare sought to show to the world the Jews 
as he had himself come to know them. 

The inconsistency would be pardonable, 1f their 
position were merely inconsistent; but it is more, 
it is misleading. ‘Their assertion sounds quite 
plausible until it is found that the writers of 
Shakespeare’s life state, almost unanimously, that 


(157) 
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it is doubtful whether the great poet could reason- 
ably have seen a real Jew in all his life. 

Nor is this difficult to understand. In the year 
1290, King Edward had issued an edict, expelling 
all Jews from England! On November first 
of that year, the last of the Jews then in Eng- 
land was escorted out under armed guards, 
and strictly forbidden to return, under penalty of 
being peremptorily hanged if ever again found on 
English soil. It was not until the year 1655,2 
almost four centuries later, that England, which 
was then under Cromwell, found it advisable to 
relax—not to rescind, but merely to relax—the 
enforcement of this edict, so that “industrious 
Jews” might come back into England and help to 
stimulate the then sadly shattered state of trade 
and industry. But by 1655 Shakespeare had al- 
ready been dead for fully thirty-nine years; an 
entire generation had meanwhile been born, had 
lived and had passed away. What lawful oppor- 
tunity, then, was furnished Shakespeare to see a 
real Jew? 

Furthermore, it is believed that Shakespeare 


t- Magnus: Outlines of Jewish History, Second Edition, Phila. 
1890), p. 179. 

2. Hayes: A Political and Social History of Modern Europe 
(New York, 1919), I, p. 280. 

Though it was not till 1655 that Cromwell granted official per- 
mission to even “industrious Jews” to return to England, it appears 
that during the few years immediately preceding he was already 
encouraging them to do so, “as a means of damaging the com- 
merce of Holland.’ Some Jews appear to have availed themselves 
of this opportunity. This brought on an anti-Semitic agitation. 
There was a protest against relaxing the strict enforcement of the 
banishment edict of Edward I. In 1654 while this agitation was 
going on, the so-called Fourth Quarto of the play was brought out. 
This coincidence, as well as the history of the events which lead 
up to the partial lifting of the ban, are interestingly commented 
upon by Hales. See Appendix L. 
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wrote this play in 1594—that is, twenty-two years 
before he died. In that event, almost two full 
successive generations had been born, had lived, 
and had passed away, between the time that 
Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice and 
the time that Cromwell permitted “industrious 
Jews” again to be in England. 

Even taking the various theories regarding 
Shakespeare’s identity at their full face value, that 
the Shakespeare who wrote these plays was in actu- 
ality someone else, perhaps one who was travelling 
in Italy! at the time these plays were being written 
and produced, the same general fact holds true. 
All of the plays attributed to Shakespeare were 
written before 1616. <A glance at the history of 
Europe of that time shows at once that the writer 
of these plays, whoever he might have been, had 
no better chance then of meeting real Jews else- 
where on the continent in his immediate vicinity 
than he had of meeting them in England. 

France had expelled the Jews in 1394, just as 
England had done in 1290. In 1492 Spain had 
expelled them. Portugal had done likewise in 
the same year. And the example so strikingly set 
by these great nations had been quite readily fol- 
lowed by the Italian states one after another. 
Sicily had expelled them the same year that Spain 
and Portugal had done so. Naples had expelled 
the Jews in 1540. The Papal States in 1569. Mi- 
lan in 1597. Venice, which did not actually expel 
them, had shut them up in a ghetto in 1516. While 
1. For a general discussion of various theories concerning Shakes- 


peare’s identity, see Griston, Harris Jay: Introduction to The Mer- 
chant of Venice (Cleveland: 1921), pp. 9-33 incl. 
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the Jews’ welcome in Rome, during that particu- 
lar period, was extremely doubtful. And it was 
not until years after Shakespeare had passed away, 
whoever he actually might have been, that these 
conditions changed to any appreciable degree. 
The Merchant of V enice was written about 1594. 
What is believed to have been its first version, 
which is further believed to have been revised 
into its present form, is the “Wenesyon comodey” re’ 


ferred to by Henslow as new in his 1594 account book: 
“25 of aguste 1594 ne Rd at the 
Venesyon comodey..... isavid, 


Henslowe was a theatrical manager in Shakes- 
peare’s time, and the proprietor of the Rose 
Theatre at Newington Butts since 1592. “Hens- 
lowe was, even for these times, a very illiterate 
man.’ His company of actors, known as Lord 
Admiral’s men, played here. For a short period 
prior to June 15, 1594, while the Rose was under- 
going repairs, they played at the old Newington 
Butt’s House. And during the few months be- 
tween June 3, 1594 and October 8, 1594, that is, 
until the use of the Cross Keys Inn, in Gracious 
Street, was obtained, the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Company, with which Shakespeare was con- 
nected, also played here." Henslowe’s diary con- 
tains the names of several plays which appear to 
have been Shakespeare’s, i. e.: Hamlet, Titus 
Andronicus, Henry V and Taming of the Shrew. 
The “Venesyon comodey” was acted eight times 
before the close of that year (1594), and three 
times in the early part of the next. This coupled 


a 


T. Adams, J. Q.: A Life of William Shakespeare, pp. 189-190. Im- 
mediately thereafter they obtained the use of the Theatre, where 
they remained until the summer of 1597. Jbid, pp. 191 and 272. 
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with internal proof as to contemporary allusions, 
as well as to treatment and style causes Malone to 
say, with much justification “This is probably 
The Merchant of Venice.) 

Were its author Marlowe, he could not have 
been away from England more than one year at 
the time this play was being written, for he disap- 
peared in June 1593. Were he any of the others 
he was right in England at the time he was writ- 
ing the play; the England in which a Jew did not 
dare to find himself on penalty of being peremp- 
torily hanged. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that Shakes- 
peare might never have seen any Jew at all. A 
stirring trial, which took place in the year 1594, 
the very year in which this play is supposed to 
have been written, gave Shakespeare—were he 
really William Shakespeare, or Christopher Mar- 
lowe, or Lord Stanley, or Lord Bacon—a rather 
interesting opportunity to see one, for the central 
figure in it was a Jew. He was, however, a con- 
verted Jew, a Jew who had forsaken Judaism and 
had accepted the Anglican faith. 

He was a Portuguese physician, named Dr. 
Roderigo Lopez, who had settled in England dur- 
ing the first year of Elizabeth’s reign; had soon 
become connected in a professional capacity with 
the English court; and by a display of talent he 
had steadily risen until in 1586 he was made phy- 
sician-in-chief to Queen Elizabeth herself. 

A few years later, in 1590, a pretender to the 
Portuguese throne named Antonio Perez, came to 
England, “fleeing from the wrath of King Philip 


1. Furness; Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, p 279. 
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of Spain.” His claim was based upon an illegiti- 
mate connection with the royal family of Portugal. 
London received him with “wild enthusiasm,” and 
popularly referred to him as “King Antonio”. 

He brought with him exceedingly valuable 
jewels, which he intended to pledge, and thereby 
procure enough money to buy ships with which ts 
fight King Philip of Spain. He did pawn his 
jewels and purchase some ships. But Queen Eliza- 
beth desired peace. By means of various subter- 
fuges, she prevented him from perfecting an expe- 
dition. Meanwhile his ships were destroyed and 
damaged through various causes, and he became a 
virtual bankrupt.’ 

Antonio spoke nothing but Portuguese. Dr. 
Lopez, speaking five European languages, was 
invited by the Queen and Essex to become his in- 
terpreter. “In 1592, Essex endeavored to make 
Lopez a political tool in a Spanish intrigue, and 
Lopez revealed the plan to the Queen, who told 
Essex that she regarded it ‘as a mean expedient’.” 
The relationship existing between Essex, Antonio 
and Lopez had already become quite strained 
prior to this occurrence. This “betrayal of his 
confidence” still further enraged Essex against 
Lopez and he bided his time for a chance to re- 
venge. 

The chance came very soon. A plot had been 
hatched by the Spanish emissaries in England 
against Antonio’s life and also one against the life 
of Queen Elizabeth, for she, even more than An- 
tonio, the impostor, was an enemy of King Philip. 


Paenor details, see British Calendar of State Papers (Domestic: 
1591-1594), using index titles “Perez” and “Antonio.” 
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The emissaries sought to make Lopez a member 
of this conspiracy. ‘Though he seemed to have 
indicated a willingness to enter the plot as against 
Antonio, he refused to enter the plot which ef- 
fected the Queen. Instead, he took occasion, 
whenever possible, to drop hints to the Queen of 
this conspiracy. At this Essex deliberately threw 
suspicion upon Lopez as being the instigator of a 
plot to take her life. The Queen told Essex that 
“he was a rash and temerarious youth to enter a 
matter against a poor man which he could not 
prove.” 

“The rebuff Essex had received roused him to 
more vigorous exertions. ‘Those already accused 
were further examined, and they were threatened 
with the ‘menacles’ unless they returned the an- 
swers their questioners were seeking to obtain.” 

The trial that followed proved dramatic. It 
became the central topic of all conversation. ‘“Es- 
sex did his utmost to bring the charge home. Wit- 
nesses were got to testify to it on the rack, 

‘where men enforced do speak anything’ (III, ii, 33), 
as Portia, perhaps significantly, is made to say.” 
Essex himself had ‘“‘obtained a commission from 
the Queen to preside at the trial, in conjunction 
with the Lord Mayor and others of Her Majesty’s 
advisers.” And when the trial ended, Dr. Lopez 
found himself sentenced to be “hanged, drawn and 
quartered” as a traitor. 

In spite of all this manipulation, there still per- 
sisted a doubt as to his guilt, and it looked as 
though the Queen would pardon him, for she 
frankly believed him to be innocent. “For more 
than seven weeks after the trial Lopez remained 
in the Tower, and it was not until one of Essex’s 
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partisans had been raised to the Bench as Lord 
Chief Justice that the Queen was induced to pro- 
ceed with the execution of the sentence,’ and she 
was finally induced to sign the death warrant and 
order execution. 

Thus it came about that early in June, 1594, the 
doctor was dragged through the streets of London 
to Tyburn Hill, the place of execution. He was 
put on the gallows ladder, and had the noose placed 
around his neck. ‘Here the doctor tried to ad- 
dress the crowd, protesting his innocence and de- 
claring that he loved Elizabeth better than he did 
Christ Jesus. This assertion....was greeted with 
howls of derision, and Lopez was pushed from 
the ladder amid the shouts and jeers of an angry 
mob. He was then cut down alive and [in accord- 
ance with the sentence] disembowelled, and 
quartered and his bloody limbs were exposed 
upon the gates of the city as a warning to traitors.””! 
After his execution Elizabeth granted some real 
estate, jewels and money to his widow and chil- 
dren.” This was done by way of a remission of his 
property, all of which had become confiscated to 
the state. She would hardly have done this had 
she believed Lopez to have been truly a traitor, 
who had planned to take her life. 


1. For the complete story see Lee: The Original Shylock. 
Gentleman’s Magazine Feb. 1880, or else Furness: The Merchant 
of Venice (Variorum Edition) p. 395 to 399. Lee falls into an 
error; though there were several converted Jews in England, 
there is no record of any real Jews having been there at this 
time, nor until Cromwell’s time. See above p. r158n. 
See Stow’s Annale’s (Londini: 1631) for an account of some re- 
volting treatment to which Lopez’s body was subjected after death. 
For original sources generally, see British Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic: 1591-1594) under index title “Lopez.” 
Sz cd ‘(L6S1-S6S1 sosamiog) siadeg 23839 Jo Jepualeg ysnug -z 
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‘The excitement that his death created was not 
allowed by the Government to subside immediate- 
ly. No less than five official accounts of Lopez’s 
‘treason’, with many semi-official pamphlets, were 
prepared for publication, to keep the facts of this 
important case well before the public mind. No 
one living in London at the time could have been 
ignorant of Lopez’s history and fate, and it can- 
not surprise us that the caterers for public amuse- 
ments gave expression to the popular sentiments 
respecting him. .7-.. The entries in Henslowe’s 
diary inform us that The Jew formed the subject 
of no less than twenty representations between 
May, 1594 and the end of that year.” 

Naturally, it was not long before this inci- 
dent had raised the existing anti-Semitism of the 
people to a high pitch. The actors, at once, capi- 
talized this situation, and again brought out and 
presented Marlowe’s play, The Jew of Malta, 
with the blood-thirsty monster Barrabas its central 
figure. ‘The description of him given by Lamb 
is worth noting. “Barrabas is a mere monster, 
brought in with a large painted nose to please the 
rabble. He kills in sport, poisons whole nunner- 
ies, invents infernal machines. He is just such an 
exhibition as, a century or two earlier [undoubt- 
edly referring to the time prior to the expulsion 
of the Jews] might have been played before the 
Londoners by the Royal Command, when a gen- 
eral pillage and massacre of the Hebrews had been 
resolved on by the Cabinet.”! As this descrip- 
tion might lead one to expect, this play, in 
its turn, tended to raise the already aroused anti- 


1. Lamb: Specimens of Dramatic Poetry. 
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Semitic fervor to a still higher pitch. The country 
now became flooded with anti-Semitic literature, 
and supercharged with anti-Semitic feeling. It 
was in this setting, and in this atmosphere, that 
Shakespeare wrote The Merchant of Venice. 

That Shakespeare was familiar with this con- 
temporaneous event is almost a certainty. He could 
hardly have avoided being familiar with it, as 
the trial was so sensational and as the govern- 
ment itself took such particular pains to inform 
the public of all its details. At all events it is cer- 
tainly a remarkable coincidence that in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Shylock “the Jew,” like Lopez 
“the Jew” was in a legal controversy with Antonio, 
a Christian who was in danger of losing his life, 
both of whom virtually became bankrupt through 
a need for ships, and that the Jew’s rights were de- 
feated by the skillful cunning of the one who pre- 
sided at the trial, Portia in one instance, Essex in 
the other, and that in both instances the presiding 
justice was a friend of the accused man’s enemy, 
and had obtained judicial power solely for the pur- 
pose of deciding that case. 

Nor should Gratiano’s reference to the twelve 
jurymen to send Shylock “‘to the gallows” (IV, i, 
395-398) be forgotten. Nor his other reference 
to hanging (IV, i, 364-368), and his reference 
to a halter (IV, i, 379). Nor his reference to 
Shylock’s soul as being that of a murderer, “a 
wolf,” who had just been “hang’d” (IV, i, 133- 
138). 

And the manner in which the confessions were 
gotten to convict Lopez certainly could not have 
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been far from Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote 
the conversation which took place as Portia was 
endeavoring to keep Bassanio from making the 
choice of the-caskets. (I1],-11, 24.to 35): 


Bassanio: “Let me choose; 
For as I am, I live upon the rack.” 
Portia: ‘‘Upon the rack, Bassanio! then confess 


What treason there is mingled with your love.” 
Bassanio: “None but that ugly treason of mistrust, 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 
There may as well be amity and life 
*T ween snow and fire, as treason and my love.” 
Portia: “Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak anything.” 
Bassanio: ‘‘Promise me life, and I’ll confess the truth.” 
Portia: ‘Well then, confess and live.” 
It would seem a strange coincidence that he 
should have so accurately described the manner in 
which the witnesses in that sensational trial of Dr. 
Lopez were gotten to “confess” on the rack, with- 


out having had that trial in his mind. 

So Shakespeare may well ‘have been acquainted 
with this type of Jew. But since Dr. Roderigo 
Lopez, a converted Jew, and a few other converted 
Jews were the only Jews in England in Shake- 
speare’s time, what real Jews could Shakespeare 
have become acquainted with personally? What 
accurate personal opinions could he have formed 
concerning the Jews—the real Jews? What 
true depiction of real Jews could be made by any- 
one in a play written under such circumstances? 


CHAPTER XII 
Shakespeare’s Sources 


It is agreed by all scholars that Shakespeare 
based this play, The Merchant of Venice, as he 
did most, if not all of his plays, upon the writ- 
ings of others. This was the custom with most, 
if not all, the playwrights of Shakespeare’s time.! 
But there is not such a unanimity of the scholars 
concerning the exact identity of the writings upon 
which the play is based. 


The plot of this play is clearly a molding to- 
gether of three separate stories; the “bond story,” 
the “casket story” and the “Jessica story”. The 
“Jessica story” it is quite generally believed was 
taken from the Tales of Massucio di Salerno, who 
flourished about 1470. His fourteenth tale? closely 
resembles in many respects the Jessica story of 
The Merchant of Venice. In the Gesta Roman- 
orum there is a story which contains the incident 
of the three caskets similar to the ‘“‘casket story” 
of the play.3 It is the thirty-second story of the 
Wynkyn de Worde edition of this collection of 
popular medieval tales. The mottoes on the cas- 


i See below, p. 202. 

For the story, see Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Vari- 
orum Ed.) p. 319. 
For the story, see Furness: The Merchant of Venice, 
(Variorum Ed.) p. 314. 
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kets in the play are almost identical with those 
found in the story. While as to the “bond story,” 
the chief source for the plot thereof is unquestion- 
ably to be found in the Z/ Pecorone novel of the 
Italian novelist Ser Giovanni Fiorentino. 

The I/ Pecorone seems to have been one of the 
many books brought from Italy into England by 
so-called Italianated Englishmen. Roger Ascham 
vividly describes these people in the Scholemas- 
ter, a book published in 1570, two years after his 
death. “If some yet do not well understand what 
is an Englishman Italianated, I will plainly tell 
him. He that by living and traveling in Italy 
_bringeth home into England out of Italy the reli- 

gion, the learning, the policy, the experience, the 
manners of Italy....These be the enchantments 
of Circe, brought out of Italy to mar men’s man- 
ners in England; much by example of ill life but 
more by precepts of fond books of late translated 
out of Italian into English, sold in every shop in 
London, commended by honest titles, the sooner 
to corrupt honest manners; dedicated over-boldly 
to virtuous and honourable personages, the easier 
to beguile simple and innocent wits. It is pity that 
those which have authority and charge to allow 
and disallow books to be printed, be no more cir- 
cumspect herein than they are,” The I/ Pecorone 
seems to be one of the books so brought into Eng- 
land. 

In this book the first novel of the fourth day 
tells of a certain rich Venetian merchant named 
Ansaldo, who borrows ten thousand ducats for the 


1. Ascham: Schoolmaster (Arber Ed.), p. 78 flg. 
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purpose of outfitting a ship and supplying funds 
to a young lovesick friend of his, who desires to 
court a certain rich and beautiful lady of Bel- 
monte. The lender isa Jew. The pledge exacted 
is a pound of Ansaldo’s flesh. 

Thus supplied, the lover sails away and suc- 
ceeds in winning the lady’s hand, whereas others 
of higher estate all failed. They are married, and 
he remains in Belmonte as her happy husband. In 
the meantime, the bond falls due, the merchant 
finds himself unable to repay the sum he has bor- 
rowed, so he is arrested by the Jew, who claims 
the forfeiture. 

One day, shortly after the merchant’s arrest, the 
erstwhile impecunious lover is caused to recollect 
the terms of the contract under which he had been 
supplied with funds, and the danger in which his 
benefactor, the merchant, is on his account. His 
wife sees his dejection and asks the reason. He 
tells her about his benefactor, the merchant, and 
the danger he must now be facing because of a 
lack of funds. She promptly supplies him with 
sufficient money to pay the merchant’s debt to the 
Jew ten times over, and he hurries to Venice 
where he tries to release his friend the mer- 
chant from his obligations under the bond by 
offering to pay the Jew many times the value of 
the loan, but all in vain. The other merchants 
had also offered to ransom him, though after the 
time had expired, but the Jew insisted upon the 
strict execution of the bond, though Ansaldo had 
never done him nor anyone else any harm. 

Meanwhile, the lady of Belmonte, unbeknown 
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to her husband, comes to Venice in the guise of a 
young lawyer just arrived from Bologna, and she 
undertakes to settle the case. She examines the 
bond, pronounces it legal, but urges the Jew to 
accept the money. He refuses. Whereupon she 
orders him to take his penalty. As the Jew is 
about to cut the pound of flesh from the merchant’s 
body, she bids him, on pain of death, beware of 
cutting more or less than a just pound, and of 
shedding a drop of blood. The Jew then offers 
to release the merchant for the large sum offered 
by the friend, then for a lesser sum, and finally 
for the return of the loan itself, but the lawyer 
insists that he must either take the forfeiture in 
the manner prescribed, or else cancel his bond. 
The Jew becomes enraged; he tears the bond, and 
walks out of the court room, and the merchant is 
saved. 

The lover now offers the money to the lawyer 
in payment for services. But the lawyer, his dis- 
guised wife, persistently refuses to accept the 
money, begging in lieu thereof, the ring which she 
sees upon his finger and which she herself had 
given him with instructions never to part with it. 
He hesitates for a time but finally gives it to her. 
She then hurries away from Venice and reaches 
her home before he does. When he arrives there 
with his benefactor, the merchant, she asks her 
husband for the ring and feigns anger against 
him, saying that he must have given it to some 
former mistress of his in Venice. After she has 
reduced him to the verge of tears, she shows him 
the ring, and explains how she had disguised her- 
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self and baffled the Jew.! 
There is one sentence in this story of II Pecor- 


one which deserves special attention: 
“Che I’ Guideo gli potesse levare uno libra di carne 

d’ addosa di qualumque luogo I’ volesse.”’ 
This is almost the perfect equivalent for the for- 


feiture clause found in The Merchant of Venice: 


“¢ 


he ote Watt Boke ens enna 
Of your . . . . .. flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me.” 

Fiorentino wrote I/ Pecorone in 1378; Shakes- 
peare wrote The Merchant of Venice about 1594. 
One would, of course, not say that Fiorentino, in 
writing his story, had used the plot of Shake- 
speare’s play, which was not written until more 
than two centuries later. Nor is it highly prob- 
able that two writers, living centuries apart, and 
in entirely different lands, would both originate 
stories that are so identical in even their minor 
details.2 

There are several other sources from which 
Shakespeare may have drawn for the “bond story” 
element of his play, and all of them deserve men- 
tion. 

Some scholars think that Shakespeare made 
use of Fiorentino’s story through two English 
ballad versions, both of unknown date, but un- 
doubtedly current in Shakespeare’s time. 

1, For story see Collier: Shakespeare’s Library, Vol. II. 
This is a collection of all the various sources thought to have 
been made use of by Shakespeare in writing his plays. 

2. For detailed study of the similarity of expressions used by 
both Fiorentino in his novel and Shakespeare in his play and 
for a long list of them, all important passages, see Th. Elza: 


Italian Sketches from Shakespeare (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. 
XIII), pp. 139-141. 
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The first is the Ballad Gernutus.2 Its full cap- 
tion was as follows: “d new song, shewing the 
crueltte of GERNUTUS, A JEW, who lending 
to a merchant an hundred crownes, would have a 
pound of his fleshe, because he could not pay him 
at the time appointed. To the tune of Black and 
Yellow.” In its first stanza the ballad mentions 
the fact that its narrative is “As Italian writers 
tell” it. It is practically the I] Pecorone story, ex- 
cept that the judge is a man, instead of the dis- 
guised wife of the lover, nor is there a lover. 

Lee has called attention to the similarity of the 
incidents in this ballad with those found in the 
play The Three Ladies of London, which was 
written by R(obert) W/(ilson), and_ printed in 
London in 1584 “as it hath been publiquely 
played.” In it, Gerontus, a Jew, loans money to 
Mercatore, an Italian merchant. Upon his per- 
sistent refusal to repay the loan, Mercatore is 
hailed before a Turkish Court, where the law de- 
clares that one’s debts are forgiven if the debtor 
embraces Mohammedonism. Mercatore promptly 
announced that he would become a Mohammedon, 
so Gerontus has no alternative but to waive his 
claim for the debt. Thereupon, Mercatore 
promptly announced that he changed his mind 
about conversion and stalked out of the court. This 
play, which was first produced in 1583, proved 
very popular, despite the fact that it is distinctly 
and surprisingly favorable to Jews. It was re- 
printed in 1592. Lee logically surmises that Ge- 


2. For entire ballad, see Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of 
Venice p 288. 
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rnutus, of the ballad, derived his name from Ge- 
rontus of this play, and that the ballad was written 
either when the play first became popular, or at the 
time of its re-publication. In either event, it may 
be presumed to have appeared before The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and to have been made use of by 
Shakespeare.’ Warton correctly points out that 
this ballad “has the air of a narrative written be- 
fore Shakespeare’s play.” 


The second ballad, entitled The Northern 
Lord* is mentioned in this connection by Hunter, 
who also thinks it could have been used by Shakes- 
peare in writing Cymbeline. He describes the 
story, so far as it applies to the present play, as 
follows: “A certain lord has two daughters, the 
one ‘brown,’ the other ‘fair.’ A knight who pre- 
sents himself to the father as a suitor is informed 
that with the brown he will give as a portion her 
weight in gold, and that he expects to receive her 
weight in gold from the person to whom he gives 
the fairer daughter. The knight, of course, se- 
lects the beauty, and to raise the money has re- 
course to a Jew usurer, who supplies him with 
it, taking his bond for the repayment at a certain 
day, and in default he is to lose several ounces of 
his flesh. They marry, in due time a son is born.” 
When the time to meet the bond arrives, he is 
unable to do so. At his wife’s bidding, he flees 
with her and the baby to Germany. There the 


1. See Lee: Shylock and His Predecessors (The Academy, May 14, 
1887, p. 344). See also The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
LXII, p. 124. 

2. For Hunter’s version of the story, see Furness: Variorum of The 
Merchant of Venice p 293. 
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knight is hailed before the Emperor’s court, where 
“a green knight,’ who later turns out to be the 
wife in disguise, acting in the capacity of quasi- 
judge, introduces the “no drop of blood” quibble 
and saves the knight. 

Whether either of these ballads was used by 
Shakespeare directly has been seriously doubted. 

In addition to these two ballads, Declamation 
95, from The Orator, has been the subject of much 
scholarly discussion in this connection for this. 
too appeared at about the same time as the play. 

The Orator, consisting of a number of declama- 
tions dealing with moral problems, was written 
in French by Alexander Silvayn and “Englished”’ 
by “L. P.” (which initials Ritson says stand for 
Lazarus Piot, which was a nom de plume for An- 
thony Munday). Declamation 95 consists of two 
imaginary speeches made in a Turkish court of 
law, at a trial upon a defaulted bond whereby 
the debtor had bound himself to pay 900 crowns 
within three months from its date, or else give his 
creditor a pound of flesh from whichever part of 
the body he should choose. The creditor is said 
to be a Jew and the debtor a Christian.! 

This Declamation in many respects resembles 
the law discussion found in The Merchant of 
Venice. The bond in this instance, as well as in 
the play, it will be noted, was made for “three 
months.” The particular pound of flesh to be for- 
feited is to be at the creditor’s choice. And the 
wording of the arguments set forth also bear 


1. See Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.), 
p. 310. 
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striking resemblance in theme. Says the creditor 


in the Declamation: 
“Impossible is it to break the credit of traffic amongst 
men without great detriment unto the Commonwealth.” 
Says Antonio (III, iii, 26 to 29): 
“The Duke cannot deny the course of law, 
For the Commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice. If it be denied, 
’T will much impeach the justice of the state.” 


In the same sentence, the creditor in the Declam- 
ation says something which seems to strike the 
key-note of The Merchant of Venice: 


‘Wherefore no man ought to bind himself unto such 
covenants which he cannot or will not accomplish, for by 
that means should no man fear to be deceived, and credit 
being maintained, every man might be assured of his 
own; but since deceit hath taken place, never wonder if 
obligations are made more rigorous and strict than they 
are wont, seeing that although the bonds are made never 
so strong, yet can no man be very certain that he shall 
not be a loser.” 


_ Then he adds: 


“Tt seemeth at the first sight, that it is a thing no less 
strange than cruel, to bind a man to pay a pound of flesh 
of his body, for want of money: Surely, in that it is a 
thing not usual [of a strange nature is the suit you 
follow, IV, i, 176] it appeareth to be somewhat the 
more admirable, but there are divers others [other laws] 
that are more cruel, which because they are in use seem 
nothing terrible at all: as to bind all the body unto a 
most loathsome prison |debtor’s prison], or unto an in- 
tolerable slavery [serfdom, etc.], where not only the 
whole body but also all the senses and spirits are tor- 
mented, the which is commonly practiced, not only be- 
twixt those which are either in sect or nation contrary, 
but also even amongst Christians it hath been seen that 
the son hath imprisoned the father for money.” 
Then the creditor makes this interesting state- 
ment: 


“Likewise in the Roman Commonwealth, so famous 
for laws and arms, it was lawful for debt, to imprison, 
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beat, and afflict with torments the free Citizens.” 

The creditor then makes some interesting state- 
ments bearing upon another matter, also associ- 
ated with a similar situation in the play, and 
which remind one of Shylock’s speeches in 
the court room only by their absence therefrom, 
Portia having tricked Shylock to believe the law 
to be otherwise, though she knew better. Says the 
creditor in the Declamation. 


“Neither am I to take that [the pound of flesh] which 
he oweth me, but he is to deliver it me; . . a OF 
everything that is sold, he which delivereth the same is 
to make weight, and fe which receiveth, take heed that it 
be just; seeing then that neither the Aolieecan custom, 
nor law doth bind me to cut, or weigh much less unto 
the above mentioned satisfaction, I refuse it all, and re- 
quire that the same which is due should be delivered unto 
me.” 


In answer to the creditor’s statements, the deb- 
tor makes a speech to the court during which he 
calls attention to the creditor’s example of the 
Roman Law: 


“Whereas he alleges the Romans for an example, why 
does he not as well tell on how for that cruelty in afflict- 
ing debtors over grievously, the Commonwealth was al- 
most overthrown, and that shortly after it was forbidden 
to imprison men any more for debt?” 


The Declamation appeared in book form 
about 1596. It seems reasonably certain that either 
Shakespeare made use of it in writing his play, 
or else that the play was made use of by Silvayn 
in writing this Declamation, or else that both used 
a common earlier source. In either event, it indi- 
cates that Shakespeare could have had knowledge 
of the Roman Laws and customs at the time he 
wrote the play and could have realized that the 
play he was writing was Roman. 
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The earliest reference to the bond story 
to be found in English, and the earliest story in 
which the creditor is a Jew, is that found in the 
Cursor Mundi, dating from about the end of the 
thirteenth century. This story touches the very 
period in which The Merchant of Venice was 
placed, for it concerns Queen Eline, the mother 
of Constantine. Shakespeare may have had ac- 
cess to this story and have had it before him when 
writing the play. 

A Christian goldsmith in the service of Queen 
Eline had borrowed a sum of money of a Jew, 
agreeing to pay with his own flesh if he did not 
repay the money within a certain period. The 
Christian defaulted. The Jew sought judgment. 
The Queen, before whom the case was being tried, 
introduced the “no drop of blood” quibble that 
Portia uses. The Jew became angered at this 
and began to swear. 

“Then said the Jew, ‘by Saint Drightin 
Me think the worse part is mine, 

To take the flesh if I assay 

Then the blood will run away; 
Fardon ye have me with your dome 
That ye Romans brought from Rome 


Curses therefore may they have 
All that such a dome me gave.” 


And the Jew here, like Shylock in the play, 
in not daring to take the judgment in accord- 
ance with the court’s rulings, finds his life and 
all his property forfeited. But he was “for- 
given” when he helped the Queen find the Holy 
Cross for which Constantine had sent messengers 
to her to ask her to seek.! 


1, See Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.)-. 
Pei olo. 
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In the Life of Pope Siwtus V, written in the 
seventeenth century shortly after Shakespeare’s 
death, Leti relates incidents which are purported 
to have actually occurred in Italy in the year 
1585,! about a decade before The Merchant 
of Venice was written. The story concerns Paul 
Secchi, a well-to-do merchant of the City of Rome, 
and an insurer of that city named Sampson Ceneda. 
Sixtus V., with the story of whose life these inci- 
dents are connected, actually was Pope from 
1585 to 1590. 

In the year Sixtus V. become Pope, Paul Secchi 
received a letter “that Drake had taken and plun- 
dered St. Domingo in Hispaniola, and carried off 
an immense booty.” He brought this news to 
Ceneda, who, hearing it, exclaimed, “I'll lay you 
a pound of my flesh it is a lye.” ‘To which Secchi 
replied, “If you like it, I'll lay you a thousand 
crowns against a pound of your flesh, that it is 
true.” The wager was entered into, and a con- 
tract to this effect was duly drawn. 

Ceneda lost the wager, for shortly thereafter 
this account of Drake’s exploit was confirmed. 
Secchi solemnly swore he would compel Ceneda 
to the exact performance of his contract, and was 
determined to cut a pound of flesh from that part 
of Ceneda’s body which he saw fit, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 

In the meantime Pope Sixtus V had received 
some information concerning the transaction. He 
sent for both the parties, and after hearing the 


Zs pe The Merchant of Venice (Variorum’ Ed.), 
p. 297. 
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details of the case he declared to them: “When 
contracts are made, it is just they should be ful- 
filled, and we intend this shall.” ‘Thereupon he 
ordered Secchi to take a knife to cut off the pound 
of flesh, but warns him (as Portia warned Shy- 
lock), “we would advise you, however, to be care- 
ful; for if you cut but a scruple, or a grain, more 
or less than your due, you shall certainly be 
hanged.” 


Upon hearing this, Secchi falls at the Pope’s 
feet and protests that he was merely fooling, (“in 
a merry sport”) that he never did really entertain 
a desire “to insist upon the performance of the 
contract.” And then, when the Pope asked what 
he did desire, he replied “nothing, holy father, 
but your benediction, and that the contract be 
torn in pieces.” 


The Pope then asked Ceneda whether he was 
content with this, who replied he was quite con 
tent. 

The Pope now surprised both Secchi and Ceneda 
by declaring “But we are not content, nor is there 
sufficient satisfaction made to our laws. We de- 
sire to know what authority you have to lay such 
wagerse The subjects of princes are the property 
of the state, and have no right to dispose of their 
bodies nor any part of them, without the express 
consent of their sovereigns.” 


He declared each of them was guilty of a “very 
great crime”. Ceneda was guilty of attempting 
“direct suicide,” for he “actually sold his life by 
consenting to have a pound of flesh cut from his 
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body.” While Secchi was “guilty of downright 
premeditated murder, in making the contract with 
the other, that he knew must be the occasion of 
his death if he insisted upon it being performed, 
as it said he did.” And his recommendation to 
the Governor was: “let them both be hanged.” 


The Governor condemned them to death. But 
Cardinal Montalto interceded in their behalf and 
asked the Governor to at least spare their lives. 
The Governor respected the Cardinal’s request, 
and instead of death, he sentenced them to service 
in the galleys; and gave them the privilege of buy- 
ing themselves off from this by payment of two 
thousand crowns.! 


Unlike the contract made use of in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, this contract was not in accor- 
dance with existing law. It was, indeed, in direct 
contravention of existing law. The only basis for 
a right to enforce the terms of this bond were in 
the contention that “when contracts are made, it 
is just they should be fulfilled.” But inasmuch 
as the subject of this contract, unlike the contract 
entered into between Antonio and Shylock, was 
unlawful at the very time it was entered into, the 
contract itself, no matter how properly it was 
drawn, was void. And inasmuch as the mere 
entering of this contract, unlike Antonio’s bond, 
was at that time against public policy, and served 


1. Though Leti treats this as being historical fact, Douce and 
others doubt its authority. Be that as it may, Sixtus V and Car- 
dinal Montalto were actual persons living at the particular time 
of these purported incidents. See Furness: Variorum of The Mer- 
chant of Venice, p. 297- 
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to injure the peace and dignity of the sovereign 
government, the outcome of this case was justified. 


The striking point of interest in this connec- 
tion is that in this case, which purports to have 
taken place in real life in Italy, as well as in the 
case respecting Dr. Lopez, which beyond any 
doubt at all actually did take place in real life 
in England, the one who sought the mutilation 
of another’s body was not a Jew but a Christian, 
while the one who was being proceeded against 
was not a Christian, but a Jew. The incidents 
involving Dr. Lopez transpired in 1594, just prior 
to the time The Merchant of Venice was written. 
The incidents involving Sampson Ceneda are pur- 
ported to have taken place in 1585, about a de- 
cade earlier. Though the book containing the 
latter narration did not appear in print until 
shortly after Shakespeare’s death, it was quite pos- 
sible that had any event similar to it actually oc- 
curred at that time, it might have travelled from 
Rome to Shakespeare by word of mouth, and he 
may thus have had this as well as the incidents 
respecting Dr. Lopez in mind when he wrote 
The Merchant of Venice. 


There are still other incidents, all actual his- 
toric parallels to the incident of the mutilation 
of a fellow-being’s flesh as a forfeit, which Shakes- 
peare may have heard of and had in mind at the 
time. At all events they are worth noting. 


Thus, a Persian manuscript, of unknown date, 
contains the “bond story”. A Mussulman living 
in the town of Syria borrowed 100 dinars from a 
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Jew, and gave a bond whereby he agreed to for- 
feit a pound of flesh if he did not repay the sum 
within six months. He defaulted. 


When the matter was laid before the Cazi, he 
told the Mussulman, “Either satisfy the Jew, or 
give the pound of flesh.” The Mussulman asked 
the Jew, to take the matter before another Cazi, 
to which the Jew readily agreed. The second 
Cazi ruled precisely as did the first. 


The Mussulman now turned to an ingenious 
friend for aid, who advised him as follows: “Say 
to him [the Jew], let us go to the Cazi of Hems. 
Go there, for thy business will be well.” Again 


the Jew readily agreed. They went there with 
their case. 


The Cazi of Hems, it so happened, was a friend 
of the Mussulman’s father. This Cazi, upon hear- 
ing the case, introduced the “no more nor less’’ 
quibble that Portia uses in addition to the “‘no drop 
of blood” quibble, and informed him that if he 
Pele oOnesgrain more-oriess ....-., lasnallvorder 
thee to be killed.” For not attempting to do the 
impossible, the Jew was compelled to pay three 
hundred dinars to purchase his freedom.! 


This particular tale has appeared with but 
slight modifications in numerous forms. It is 
found in Perstan Moonshee by Gladwin, Story 
13. It is also found in Roger Bontemps en Belle 
Humeur, wherein the judge in the case is said to 
be “Solyman, Emperor of the Turks.” It is also 


1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.), Pp. 4307. 
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found in Divers propos memorables by Corrozet 
(1577) ;also in Recueil de Plusteurs plasantes 
nouvelles etc., by Tyron (Anvers, 1590) ; also in 
Tresor de recreations (Donay, 1625); also in 
Chasse ennuy (Paris, 1654) ; also in Courter Face- 
tieus (Lyon, 1650): also in Doctoe Nugoe Gau- 
denij (Jocosi, 1713). All these, it will be noticed, 
were written in the sixteenth century and after, 
and appear to be, and may well be, the same story 
in slightly varying forms, and all being in the 
first instance, as Simrock suggests with good rea- 
sons, not of oriental origin at all, but coming from 
the West.! 


Friedlander has found that “In the Archives of 
Genoa the case occurs in the year 1279, before the 
Notary Pietro Bargone, in which the woman 
Cerasia of Sicily agrees with a certain James, in 
consideration of free lodging and wages, to be 
completely under his control. If she fail in obe- 
dience, James was to be permitted to cut off her 
nose, hand or foot without being liable to any pun- 
ishment in a court of law. 


“In 1263 a case came before the court of Co- 
logne, in which a debtor had agreed, in case of 
failure to pay his debt, to lose his head. 


“Still earlier, in 1250, a case occurs in Schles- 
wig where one, Conrad Blind by name, agrees to 
lose his life if he should offend the Church. And 
it is known that the Church did not hesitate to 
send thousands of thousands of so-called heretics 


1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.), p. 308. 
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to death, often confiscating the property of the 
unfortunate victims. 


“And according to Tacitus, the Germans of 
olden days were wont to offer nose, eye, ear, foot 
or hand as a forfeit in a wager. Jewish history 
and literature afford no parallels to the cases just 
mentioned.”! 


Coming back to Shakespeare’s own time, it is 
recorded that in 1572 a Te Deum was sung in 
Rome, and immediately thereafter a procession 
took place in which the Pope figured in person, 
to celebrate the cold-blooded massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, when thousands of innocent and 
helpless Protestants were butchered by their 
Catholic Brethren. In 1581 thirteen Catholics 
were condemned to death, on account of their 
religion, and ten of them, including Corpion, were 
executed.3 


And though it may have little direct bearing on 
the play, it is interesting to note, as it tends to color 
Shakespeare’s England, that a century after this, 
that is, in 1633, about a generation after Shakes- 
peare’s time, a man who had libelled Archbishop 
Laud “‘as a Papist at heart,” was cruelly sentenced 
“to perpetual imprisonment, branding, mutilation 
and a heavy fine.”4 The following year, in 1634, 
Prynne, for his Histriomastiw, in which he at- 


1. Friedland, Gerald: Shakespeare and the Jew (Londoner 1921), 
Ppp. 26-27. 
2. Friedlander, Gerald: Shakespeare and the Jew (London, 1921), 


p. 9, See also p. ro. 
3. Cambridge Modern History (New York, 1909), Vol. III, p- 350. 
4. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. IV, p. 279, 280. 
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tacked “stage plays,” was sentenced to a similar 
penalty. Laud’s administration resulted, says 
Clarendon, in “a bitter feeling of irritation; and 
a longing for revenge grew up throughout the 
country.” While in 1637 Prynne, Burton and 
Bostwick, for libelling the Bishops, were con- 
demned to the loss of their ears and imprison- 
ment for life. ‘The sentences were carried out.” 


As has already been seen, the law itself upon 
which the play is based, is non-Jewish. And it is 
particularly interesting to note that in every in- 
stance wherein this law was in some manner called 
upon to function in real life, it was called upon to 
function on behalf of a non-Jew, and always 
against the Jew, in whatever instance a Jew ap- 
pears. 


In the stories making use of incidents similar to 
the bond story of The Merchant of Venice which 
were written prior to the fourteenth century, in all 
of them the person seeking the pound of flesh, as 
is the case in all the incidents connected with ac- 
tual life, is a non-Jew. 


Two of these, one found in the Dolopathos, or 
The King and the Seven Sages, and another found 
in the Anglican Gesta Romanorum, are peculiarly 
interesting for the tale in J/ Pecorone bears marked 
resemblance to both, which markedly resemble 
each other. 


The Dolopathos was composed in the thirteenth 
century by a trouvere named Herbers. It is a 
French metrical version of an old Latin manu- 
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script of a Cistercian monk, Johannes de Alta 
Silva. Acording to Goedeke, the monk wrote his 
manuscript between 1184 and 1212.! 


It is the tale of the Fourth Morning of the 
Dolopathos which is almost identical with the first 
tale of the Fourth day in J/ Pecorone. Here the 
tale narrates the history of a nobleman’s daugh- 
ter who had many suitors. ‘Denying none, she 
offered to share her couch with any one who should 
give her a hundred marks of silver, and when the 
morrow came, if they were mutually agreeable, 
their nuptials should be duly celebrated.” Many 
youths came to her on this “condition” and paid 
the stipulated sum of money. She, however, en- 
chanted each of them by her magical arts. She 
placed an owl’s feather beneath the pillow of him 
who was with her and at once he fell into a pro- 
found sleep, remaining so until she took away the 
feather at daybreak “In this way she despoiled 
many of their money and acquired much treasure. 


“Tt happened that a certain young man of good 
family, having thus been deluded, resolved to 
circumvent the damsel. He went to a rich slave, 
whose foot he had formerly cut off in a pas- 
sion and asked him for a loan of one hundred 
marks. The lame one readily made the loan, 
but on the condition that if the money was 
not paid within a year, he might take the 
weight of one hundred marks from the flesh and 
bones of the young man; to which the youth 


1. Goedke: Orient unt Occident, Vol. III, p. 39s. 
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lightly agreed and signed the bond with his seal.” 

The rest of this tale is identical with that 
found in II Pecorone, which wag undoubtedly 
based thereon. “The only alterations made by Ser 
Giovanni are the introduction of a friend of the 
lover who undertakes to pay the penalty in case 
the latter fails to pay the money in time, the sub- 
stitution of drugged wine in place of the magical 
influence of the owl’s feather, and finally the Jew 
is introduced instead of the slave.”2 


In the Gesta Romanorum, the fourtieth tale 
tells of a knight who borrowed money from a 
‘“gorete marchaunt” who, in making the loan, de- 
manded of the knight “a charter of thine owne 
blood, in conducion, that yf thowe kepe not thi 
day of payment, hit shalle be lefulle to me for to 
draw away the flesh of thi body froo the bone. 
with a sharp swerde.’’S 


The rest of the story is the same as the Dolopa- 
thos, except that instead of an enchanting owls 
feather beneath the pillow, there was “‘bi-tweene 
the shete and the couerlyte of the bed a letter of 
swiche vertu, that who so euer gothe to bed he 
shall anon fall in to a dede slepe.” The “no drop 
of blood” quibble also saves the creditor in this 
tale. 


The tales of the Gesta Romanorum were com- 
pilec, apparently in England, toward the end of 
the thirteenth century. There was an English 


1. Clouston: The Book of Sindibad, pp. 364 ff. See also, The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Article: Shylock. 

2. Friedlander: Shakespeare and the Jew, p. 

8, Gesta Romanorum, (Early English Text Sect Ed.), pp. 158, ff. 
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translation made of these tales between 1510 and 
1515 by Wynkyn de Worde. In the translation 
these tales proved popular, and continued so 
during Shakespeare’s time. There were, in fact, 
six English editions of these tales printed between 
1677 and 1601 by Richard Robinson, who claims 
to have again “translated” them, and modestly adds 
that the tales were “‘by mee perused, corrected, and 
bettered.” 

It so happens that there has been discovered 
only one copy of the Wynkyn de Worde edition, 
which is now in St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and only two copies of the six editions printed 
by Robinson. None of these contains the bond 
story, though the original Latin does. But there 
is in existance an English Ms of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, dating from the time of Henry VI 
(about 1440), which does contain the bond story.! 
Just how much this story figured directly in the 
creation of the play is pure conjecture, as it is 
doubtful whether Shakespeare had access to the 
manuscript. Still the story is there. 

So it is in the German.“ So also in the 
Latin versions, and also Japanese,’ though in none 
of these is the cruel creditor a Jew. 

There is one story found in the manuscript by T. 
Wright, which though in Latin, was nevertheless 
written right in England for the benefit of preach- 
ers who were conversant with Latin. It is a tale 
of a rich brother who, in payment for some de- 


tr. Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, p 306. 

2. Meistersang of Kaiser Karls Recht (Bamburg, 1493) ). 

3. Judgment Over the Pawning of Human Flesh. See Packard, 
Maurice. Shylock Not a Jew, p. 64. 
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sired food, demanded of his poor brother’s flesh 
“the measure of the span of my hand, wheresoever 
I wish to take it, even square measure.” The “no- 
jot-of-blood” quibble frustrates the attempted ex- 
ecution of the terms of this contract.! 


A story found in Brewer’s Dictionary of Mur- 
acles is to the same effect. During the reign of 
Sultan Amurat I, (1360-1389) “a Turk lent a 
Christian a hundred ecus, on condition that if the 
loan was not returned at a stated time, the Turk 
should cut off two ounces of the defaulter’s fiesh. 
The time expired, the Christian could not pay the 
loan, and was hailed before Amurat.” Here the 
attempted execution of the terms of this contract 
was frustrated by the “no more nor less” quibbte.? 

While Conway, in The Wandering Jew, points 
out that the earliest version of securing living 
human flesh in payment of a debt is found 
“in the story in Mahabharata (Vana Parva) 
probably B. C. 300.” 

As thus becomes evident, the first primary 
source of the bond element of The Merchant of 
Venice is the twelfth century story by the Cis- 
tersian monk, Johannes de Alta Silva, upon which 
Fiorentino based his novel. Therein the creditor is 
said to be “‘a rich slave,” and the debtor “a cer- 
tain young man of a good family,” who is also the 
lover. No mention is made of a Jew. 


The second primary source is the fourtieth 


x. For English version see Friedlander, p. 62ff. for Latin version. 
see Furness, Howard, The Merchant of Venice (Var. Ed.), p. 314. 
2. Brewer, E. C.: Dictionary of Miracles (1884), p. 291. 

3. Conway, M. D.: The Wandering Jew, (London, 1881) p. 128. 
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tale of the Gesta Romanorum, compiled towards 
the end of the thirteenth century which formed 
a second basis for Fiorentino’s novel, he undoubt- 
edly having made use of both. The debtor here 
is ‘‘a knight,” who is here again also the lover, 
and the creditor is “a grete marchaunt.” And 
here also no mention is made of a Jew. 


When Fiorentino took hold of these stories in 
1378, he made three important changes. He sub- 
stituted drugged wine for the magical influence 
of the owl’s feather, used in the monks tale, and 
the magical letter, used in the tale of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum.. He introduced a benefactor of the 
lover who became the debtor, instead of the lover 
himself. And, finally, he made the creditor a 
Jew. 

‘The reason for this last change was well accoun- 
ted for by Graetz, when he pointed out that about 
30 years prior to the year in which Fiorentino 
wrote his novel, a terrible plague known as the 
Black Death visited Italy. Lying tales were cir- 
culated declaring the Jews to be the authors of 
this plague. These tales naturally caused Fioren- 
tino to make “the cruel money-lender” a Jew, 
for the first time in the history of the story. The 
Italian writers followed Fiorentino’s lead. In 
fact, Fiorentino did not lead, he was simply fol- 
lowing the current “style.” 


Similarly, as has already been seen, the ear- 
liest bond tale in English is found in the Cursor 
Mundi, which, like the tales of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, was written about the end of the 13th 
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century in England. The Jews had then just 
been expelled from England by King Edward I, 
they having been expelled in 1290. Naturally the 
villain was made a Jew, which lead was fol- 
lowed by current and succeeding writers in Eng- 
land as well as on the continent. If it will be re- 
called that during the period in which the stories 
were written wherein the villain is made to be a 
Jew, nation after nation was following England’s 
example and either putting the Jews into a Ghetto 
or else expelling them, and that they now became 
more than ever the shuttle-cock of Europe, it can 
readily be understood why the writers of the time 
should have made the villain “a Jew.’ It was 
acceptable to the audiences of their times, just as 
making a city man the villain in Way down East 
is acceptable to the audiences of today. 


That also explains why the fourteenth century 
Turkish story, which is connected with the reign 
of Sultan Amurat I (1360-1389) makes no men- 
tion of a Jew. Friedlender well points out that, 
unlike the Italians, “The Mahommedans did not 
accuse the Jews of poisoning the wells and caus- 
ing the Black Death. [He might also have added, 
nor had they expelled the Jews for religious 
reasons, as did England]. They did not therefore 
put the Jew in the pillory of literature.’’! 


Of course, many of these stories, though inter- 
esting, have little direct bearing on the play it- 
self. It is, however, almost certain, that Shakes- 


1, Friedlander, Gerald: Shakespeare and The Jew, p66. 
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peare used the plot of the Z/ Pecorone story either 
after reading the story in the original language— 
for he is believed to have read Italian at this pe- 
riod of his life, if not earlier, or by reading a trans- 
lation of the story, it having been translated into 
English, there then being, as has already been seen, 
a market in England for just such writings, show- 
ing alleged cruelty on the part of the Jews; or, a3 
seems still more probable, that Shakespeare used 
the plot of this story indirectly by making use of 
a play then extant in England, called The Jew, 
which is believed to have been a dramatized ver- 
sion of the Italian story into which the story of the 
caskets had already been molded as a substitute for 
the immoral manner of winning the “lady of Bel- 
monte,” as described by Fiorentino. 


This latter conjecture is founded on the refer- 
ence which has been discovered in The School of 
Abuse, by Stephen Gosson. This book, published 
in 1§79, is an attack on the poets and playwrights 
of the time, and among the plays especially ex- 
cepted from blame by the author is “The Jew..... 
showne at Ihe Bull ton 27.9. representing the 
greedinesse of wordly chusers and _ bloody 
mindes of usurers.”! As Withers puts it, “this 
description is exceedingly short but it is certainly 
apt enough if it refers to the combined tales of the 
Bond and the Caskets.” 


There is an allusion in an unpublished letter 
of Spenser, discovered by Edward Scott, which 


1. Gosson, Stephen: The Schoole of Abuse (Arber Ed. 1571), 
HOG 2 Bic 
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corroberates this supposition. The letter is from 
Spenser to his friend Gabriel Harvey, wherein, 
Scott says, “he signs himself thus: ‘He that is fast 
bownde unto the in more obligations then any mar- 
chant in Italy to any Jewe there.’ This letter 
was a reply to one from Harvey, dated 1579, and 
enclosed a whimsical bond between the two 
friends in allusion to the bond of the Jew . 

It is evident, I think that Spenser and Harvey 
had lately together paid a visit to the Bull, had 
enjoyed the representation of this piece, the Jew, 
and it had made such an impression on their minds 
that their correspondence at this time is full of 
allusions to it.’”! 


Some scholars go far as to assert that even the 
Jessica element was already a part of this play, and 
all that Shakespeare had to do was to throw the 
play into his own language, and clothe it with his 
own immortal words. 


There are several matters that tend to bear out 
the belief of an intermediary between Fiorentino 
and Shakespeare, at least in regard to the bond 
story element of the plot. 


One is that there is no positive proof that there 
was an English version of the Italian story extant 
in England in Shakespeare’s time. And though 
the story was extant in the original Italian there 
is grave doubt concerning Shakespeare’s ability to 
read that language at all at any period of his life. 

Furthermore, had he made first hand use of the 
Italian story, he would naturally have referred to 


1. Furness; Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, p. 322. 
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Venice as “‘the city,” not “the state,” unless he had 
information at his disposal which would cause 
him to do otherwise. Fiorentino’s reference to 
Venice as “the city” is made unmistakable and 
clear, both by specific reference to it as such and, 
by use of the feminine ending whenever referring 
to it, which is not the grammatical ending for 
state, but which is the grammatical ending for city. 


But the most striking differences are in the use 
of the law involved. Shakespeare is much more 
accurate and much more complete. It is in The 
Merchant of Venice that the bond is so made that 
the loan is to be repaid in “three months,” the 
period which corresponds with that provided by 
the third of the Twelve Tables. In the I] Peco- 
rone the term of the bond is simply that it is to 
fall due on “St. John’s Day of the following June.” 


Access by Shakespeare to The Orator, which 
also mentions the “three months,” would account 
for its presence in the play, and also for the ap- 
parently greater knowledge of the Roman law in- 
volved.! But it is uncertain whether I'he Orator 
or The Merchant of Venice came first. They 
may both have come from a common source, the 
intermediary between Fiorentino and Shakes- 
peare. And if there was an intermediary, The 
Jew, which was played at The Bull, is as likely 
to have been that intermediary as any other play, 
story or ballad. 


1. See quotations from The Orator, above p. 176f, showing that there 
was current in Shakespeare’s time a fair knowledge of this Roman 
Law. 
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Fleay claims that the “Venesyon comodey” 
referred to by the illiterate Henslowe in his ac- 
count book was not The Merchant of Venice, but 
instead was a lost play by Dekker called Josephus, 
the Jew of Venice, which play, he claims, was the 
feal foundation for Shakespeare’s play. 


Furness rightly suspects that Fleay bases this 
conclusion upon the following surmise by Cohn, 
the German Shakespearean critic.! An old Ger- 
man almanac, published in 1626, contains a Ms. list 
of performances by “the English Comedians” at 
the Dresden Court. From this list it appears 
that a comedy called Josephus, a Jew of Venice, 
was played on the 13th of July and on the sth of 
November of that year (1626). In 1611, “A 
German comedy, The Jew of Venice, from the 
English” was acted in Halle by the English 
Comedians. 


Cohn thought that the latter may have been 
Shakespeare’s play, as the name is the same as 
that of Shakespeare’s play as given in Robertes’s 
entry on the Stationer’s Registers under date of 
July 22, 1598, the title reading the Marchaunt 
of Venyce or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce.? 
He also surmised that the former was a “mixture 
of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta.” .He added, “It is also 
possible that this play is a version of Thomas 
Dekker’s Jew of Venice, which appears to be ir- 
recoverably lost.” This latter statement appears 


x. Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice p 321 ff. 
a. Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice p 271, 
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to be the sole basis for Fleay’s conclusion, who 
appears to have accepted as a certainty that which 
was to Cohn only a surmise. 


Johannes Meissner, another German Shakes- 
pearean critic surmised that The Jew of Ventce 
and Josephus, A Jew of Venice, are the same play 
the Ms. of which is found in the Imperial Library 
in Vienna. He traces it back to a performance 
by Green’s troupe in Graz in 1608. The Jew in 
the play is named Barrabas, which name is 
changed during the course of the play to Josephus. 


The full name of this play is Comedia Genandt 
Dass Wohl Gesprochene Uhrtheil Eynes Wetb- 
lichen Studenten, oder Der Jud Von Vendig (A 
Comedy called The Righteous Judgment of a Girl 
Graduate, or The Jew of Venice). An examina- 
tion of this play shows it to be mainly a version of 
Fiorentino’s I/ Pecorone.. There is nothing in it 
concerning the “greedinesse of worldly chusers”’, 
so it cannot be a version of either Shakespeare’s 
play or the play referred to by Gosson. It should 
also be noted that the earliest date of this play 
(1608) is fourteen years after the ‘Venesyon 
comodey” (1594) and eight years after the first 
quarto (1600) of Shakespeare’s play.! 


There is a lost play by Dekker called the Jew 
of Venice, which, however, was not registered in 
England until it was entered in the Stationer’s 
Registers in 1653.2 Furness rightly asserts that 


1. For the dates, histories and significance of the first four Quartos 
and the First Folio of The Merchant of Venice, See Appendix K, 
2. Furness: Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, p 331. 
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“To say that it [the German play] is the Jew of 
Venice by Dekker shows not the least possible 
respect to Dekker’s memory.” No doubt it is an 
original play in German, based directly on Fio- 
rentino’s I/ Pecorone itself. 


There can be little doubt that, either directly 
or indirectly, Fiorentino’s tale formed the basis 
for both the German play as well as Shakespeare’s. 
But there also can be no doubt that the two came 
into existence in two entirely different manners; 
the German play through vulgar German dramatic 
versions of the story, while Shakespeare’s play 
through refined and beautified English versions. 
An examination of the texts of the two plays will 
leave little room for doubt on his point. 


One other play deserves more than passing 
mention in the consideration of Shakespeare’s 
sources for the play, namely, Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, which was written about 1589 or 1590. 
It cannot be doubted that this play influenced 
Shakespeare. But though he practically copied 
numerous passages nearly verbatim, its chief in- 
fluence was rather of a negative nature. Elze puts 
it well. He says,! after describing Marlowe’s 
play: “Can there be any doubt, after all this, that 
we have here, if not the prototype, at least the germ 
and suggestion of Shylock? To such a master of 
the human heart as Shakespeare the temptation was 
irresistible to transform this Barabas into a genuine 
Jewish usurer, and out of this mouthing and im- 
possible criminal to create a real, live man, with 


1. Shakespeare Jahrbucher (Weimar: 1871) Vol. VI, p 137. 
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human motives, passions, and actions .... we 
cannot doubt but that Marlowe’s Barabas and his 
daughter are to be regarded as the true starting- 
point of Shakespeare’s play. The novel in the 
Pecorone not only leaves the character of the Jew 
wholly undeveloped, but also makes no allusion 
to any daughter.” 


CHAPTER XII . 
Shakespeare’s Genius 


Primarily, Shakespeare wrote this play for the 
same reason that he wrote his other plays—to 
make a living.! Of course, that is why most play- 
wrights write today, but it was more particularly 
true at that time. Literary production was not as 
remunerative when Shakespeare lived as it is to- 
day. It was not yet a recognized profession. In 
the Diary that was kept by Phillip Henslowe 
(who was the David Belasco of his day, being the 
then biggest manager of plays and actors in Lon- 
don), he records the sums he spent at the tavern 
when the company met to hear a play read, ad- 
vances made to free delinquent authors from 
prison, and occasional special expenditures. 


In the season from October 14, 1589, to July ro, 


1. Adams points out that, “The Elizabethian playwright, Thomas 
Randolph, [in a play written after Shakespeare’s death], in discus- 
sing the power of money, exclaimed: ‘Did not .... Shakespeare 
therefore write his comedy?’ And [that] many years after Alex- 
ander Pope cynically declared: 


‘Shakespeare (whom you, and every playhouse bill, 

Style the divine, the matchless, what you will) 

For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 

And grew immortal in his own despite.’ 
In this statement, no doubt, there is a grain of truth; but it would 
be fairer to say that Shakespeare labored for gain and glory, with 
the added comment that in pursuing both he lifted his plays from 
the level of the mercenary and ephemeral to the heights of enduring 


art.’ Adams, Joseph Quincy: A Life of William Shakespeare 
(Boston and New York: 1923), p 194. 
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1590, he spent a total of £222 5s.6d. Of this sum 
a little over half was paid to playwrights for some 
twenty plays; which would mean an average of 
£6 per play. In contrast to this might be noted 
the fact that he records the expenditures of £20 
for silk and taffeta used as part of the costumes in 
a single play, that of the Seven Wise Masters; 
from the same Diary it is also learned that “the 
highest price given by him for a play before the 
year 1600 was £8; the lowest sum is £4; while 
for an embroidered velvet cloak no less than £16 
is given, and £4 14s for a pair of hose. After 
1600 the price of a play rose to £20 if the drama- 
tist was one of repute.”! 


If it will be considered that, on the average, a 
play was presented but two or three times; that 
the audience of that day—which constantly de- 
manded novelty—required on an average (accord- 
ing to computations made by Collier from Hen- 
slowe’s Diary) a new play every seventeen or 
eighteen days, including Sundays,? and that out of 
38 plays in the repertoire of one of Henslowe’s 
companies, the most successful one was given a to- 
tal of but 32 performances in three years,? it can 
easily be understood why the playwrights of that 
day were so poorly paid. 


The playwright, therefore, had to write rapidly, 
and had to keep in touch with the public whims 


1. Thorndike: Shakespeare’s Theatre. (New York: 1916), p. 287. 
See also Ibid, p. 343. See also Dowden: Shakespeare Primer, pp. 
11-12. 

2. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.), p. 287. 

3. Thorndike: Shakespeare’s YPheatre (New York: 1916), p. 283. 
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and fancies, and continually feed it with new 
plays, if he expected to earn his daily bread. This 
did not give him sufficient time to spend in con- 
structing and introducing original plots into his 
plays. So he went to old plays, stories and poems 
for his materials, took from each whatever element 
he thought would be liked by the public, and 
threw them together into dramatic form for pub- 
lic consumption. There was no need for him to 
stop and devise a plot. Especially since “the man- 
ager of the company for which he happened to be 
writing had many an old play which, at one time 
or another, had been submitted to the test of pub- 
lic approval, and had been found not lacking in 
qualities more or less dramatic, or in points which 
had caught the fancy of the hour, even though it 
were by no greater charm than by the dismal repe- 
tition of the word‘ Revenge!’ To such plays, if 
selected for revision, a certain amount of popu- 
larity was thus assured in advance.’”! If the play- 
wrights made a judicious choice, and pleased the 
public, they made a living—a scanty living, to be 
sure, for the most part; otherwise not so many of 
them would have spent so much of their time in 
‘“Debtor’s prison.” This explains why Shakes- 
peare never stopped to devise a plot. One may, 
however, stop to agree with Emerson who said: 
‘Every master has found his materials collected, 
and his power lay in his sympathy with his people 
and his love for the materials he wrought in.” 
Heywood, his contemporary, is credited with 


1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum Ed.), p. 287 fig. 
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having written just as many plays as Shakespeare 
(about 40 each);3 but no one ever hears of 
Heywood today, whereas Shakespeare is a fami- 
liar name even in the lower grammar grades. 
This is not a difficult matter to understand. Hey- 
wood wrote with his attention focused on the de- 
sires of the vulgar and uncritical audiences; 
Shakespeare only made use of these desires to 
suit his own purposes. Heywood was guilty of 
some extraordinary vulgarizations of classical 
story and plays like the Bold Beauchamps which 
delighted the apprentices but moved Beaumont 
and Fletcher to laughter. And though in his 
day Shakespeare was not considered as great a 
dramatist as Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher 
found little occasion to ridicule Shakespeare’s 
work.! 


In this connection a comparison might well 
be made between Shakespeare and Dryden, the 
latter of whom lived a little over a generation 
later than the former. Dryden was recognized 
as peer among the dramatists of his day, and was 
even made Poet Laureate of England for his 
ability; while Shakespeare, in his own day, was 
considered only as one of several fairly good play- 
wrights;2 Rosetti flatly states that Shakespeare 
“excited little notice and less enthusiasm among 
brother authors.” ‘That is why Dryden had a 
bitter enemy in Shadwell, who was jealous of his 


1. Thorndike: Shakespeare’s Theatre (New York: 1916), p. 347. 
2. Matthews: Shakespeare as a Playwright, pp. 12 to 14. 

3. Heywood himself modestly claimed he “had either an entire 
hand or at least a maine finger” in nearly three hundred plays. 
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renown; none of Shakespeare’s colleagues were 
known to be jealous of him. It does seem that 
for a time Shakespeare did arouse the envy of 
the dissipated and unfortunate Greene, who was 
considered beyond the pale of respectable society. 
But at that very time Christopher Marlowe was 
the recognized peer of them all. So it was but the 
mild envy of one fairly popular writer of another, 
and not the wild jealousy of a popular writer of 
one who is accorded the recognition of master, 
as happened in the case of Dryden and Shadwell. 
It is not without reason that Matthew Arnold 
could write of Shakespeare: 


‘“‘And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at.” 


The comparison and contrast between Dryden 
and Shakespeare can be carried even still further 
and with profit. Dryden found it necessary to 
outdo his audience in showing prejudice and vul- 
garity. Much that he wrote he did not believe in 
at all, and there is also much in his words that 
he wrote directly contrary to his true feelings and 
desires. He writes frankly: “I confess my chief 
endeavors are to delight the age in which [I live. 
If the humor of this be for low comedy, small 
accidents and raillery, I will force my genius to 
obey it, though with more reputation I could write 
in verse.”! Shakespeare, on the other hand, had 
so great a genius that he did not find it necessary 
to force its obedience to the popular humour. 


1. Dryden, John: Preface to the Indian Emperor. 
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He was artist enough to satisfy his audience, and, 
at the same time, to write exactly as he felt and 
desired to write. Today, Dryden’s plays are sel- 
dom mentioned, except in the college class room, 
let alone being produced upon the stage; Shakes- 
peare’s plays still live, still retain their old effect- 
_ iveness upon the stage, and bid fair to live on inde- 
finitely; for Shakespeare, unlike Dryden, as a 
dramatist, was “not of an age, but for all the time.” 


Santayana may well say: “Poetic dominion over 
things as they are is seen best in Shakespeare for 
the ways of men ... Unapproachably vivid, 
relentless, direct in detail, he is unflinchingly 
grand and serious in his grouping of the facts. | 
It is the truth that absorbs him and carries him 
along. He wishes us to be convinced and sobered 
by the fact , by the overwhelming evidence of 
thing after thing raining down upon us, all bearing 
witness with one voice to the nature of the world.”! 


When one draws his conclusions concerning 
The Merchant of Venice, it will be particularly 
necessary to remember that Shakespeare was, 
without a doubt, the greatest reader and portrayer 
of human nature the world has ever known.(“In 
some way or other Shakespeare managed to learn 
more about human nature than any other mortal. 
He learned to watch human beings of every rank 
with the same sympathetic eyes with which he 
observed the daffodil and the wild bird.” He had 


1. Santayana: Three Philosophic Poets, (Cambridge, 1910), p. 86. 
2. Halleck, History of English Literature (New York, 1900), p. 15. 
See also pp. 161 & 164. 
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sympathy with all mankind, with the high and 
the low, with the Christian and the Jew, with 
everybody. To him they were aii first human 
beings, one great family of human beings. And 
as he saw what they did and heard what they said, 
his sympathetic soul understood. His sympathe- 
tic genius enabled him not only to understand, but 
to actually feel and to interpret and to chronicle 
what he saw and heard. )In his great tragedy 
Romeo and Juliet (III, ii) he says: 


“Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel.” 


Shakespeare’s words still live today, three cen- 
tuyies after they were spoken, because Shakes- 
peare, had a right to speak. He sympathetically 
spoke the voice of humanity, to humanity on be- 
half of humanity.) 


In the language with which he clothed and im- 
_ mortalized this borrowed plots, he sympathetical- 
ly chronicled everything he actually saw and 
heard. His plays live up fully to the qualifications 
for them that he himself set forth though 
his Hamlet who tells the players (III, iii 
19-23). 
“The purpose of playing ...... is to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure.” | 


He hides nothing. “Shakespeare does not seek 
to evade or to palliate, he faces the worst, and he 
reports honestly with that fearless sincerity which 
is characteristic of his genius. He shows us the 
worst, and yet he makes us feel that human so- 
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ciety, with all of its imperfections, rests securely 
on the basis of a moral order.”! . 

Shakespeare is indeed, the true poet. “Shakes. | 
peare does not exhibit some popular conceit, folly! 
or phase of thought which was merely the fashion 
of the hour and for which succeeding generations 
would care nothing. He voices those truths which 
appeal to the universal heart of humanity.”2 It is 
this which makes his plays immortal. It is this 
which makes The Merchant of Venice so great. 


x. Pancoast: Introduction to Engilsh Literature (New York, 1894, 
Po 24i. 

2. Halleck: History of English Literature (New York, 1900), Pp. 
164. See also Victor Hugo’s definition of a poet. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Inferences 


Before drawing whatever conclusions, we care 
to draw, it will bewell for us to here pause long 
enough to get our se/ves into and behind the facts 
which we already have on hand, and to draw a few 
inferences, which, in their own way, are also facts, 
and are just as important and deserve just as much 
consideration in drawing such conclusions, as any 
of the bare material facts themselves. 


By comparing The Merchant of Venice with 
Il Pecorone, we find that in the latter the only 
penalty the Jew is made to suffer for his inability 
to perform the miracle which their sophistry made 
it seem necessary for him to perform, is the loss 
of the bond. In all probability, as we have already 
seen, an incident similar to this had once actually 
occurred, and the story was carried down through 
the centuries to Fiorentino, the Italian novelist of 
the fourteenth century. Meanwhile, regardless 
of justification, the relators found it convenient 
to make the villain a Jew. And Fiorentino wrote 
the story just as he heard it told to him, calling 
Venice a city, and the villain a Jew. 


Shakespeare, in taking hold of this story, not 
only remodelled it so as to call Venice a ‘state,’ 
but he changed the incidents at the trial so that the 
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court’s sophistry results not only in causing 
Shylock to suffer the loss of his bond, but also the 
loss of every bit of his property, and even his very 
soul. Such incidents help to “build up” character. 
It was natural for Shakespeare to make these 
changes. He was primarly interested in discrib- 
ing character; while Fiorentino was primarily 
interested in describing incidents. One was a por- 
trayer of life; the other merely a teller of stories. 

A further comparison of the play with the story 
will show that, while the neighbors of Ansaldo, 
his fellow-merchants, offered to pay ransom for 
Ansaldo, although a bit too late, there is no scene 
in the play showing the fellow-merchants of Anto- 
nio offering to pay his ransom. ‘They are said to 
have “reasoned” with Shylock to have him forgo 
the payment, but no one appears to have done 
more than talk for Antonio. Antonio’s friends 
help him only with words, but not with ducats. 
They are willing to be generous out of Shylock’s 
pocket. In the story Ansaldo is very plainly and 
clearly depicted as a kindly and generous soul, 
beloved of everyone. He never uttered one un- 
kind word to the Jewish money-lender. He was 
truly inoffensive to anyone. The play can hard- 
ly be said to make Antonio Ansaldo’s counterpart, 
despite the fact that his satelities who live on him, 
refer to him as such. 


The reason for these differences is that Shakes- 
peare the poet had a human struggle to depict; 
Fiorentino the novelist, simply had some inci- 
dents to relate. 
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Now, centering our attention on the plot 
itself, we will find that even from it we may draw 
profitable inferences. But the most important 
matter for us to notice is that when the bond was 
entered into, neither Shylock nor Antonio anti- 
cipated that the bond would ever be forfeited. 
Antonio, it will be remembered, had ships out in 
all waters; all due to return long before the bond 
was to fall due. Anyone of them alone would 
more than pay the bond. When Bassanio objec- 
ted to Antonio sealing “to such a bond for my 
sake,’ Antonio quieted his fears by telling him that 
he expected “return of thrice three times the value 
of the bond,” “a month before this bond expires.” 

Admittedly, Shylock may have liked to retaliate 
for some of the wrongs he has suffered at An- 
tonio’s hands. Shylock may truly have meant 
every word he uttered when he said (I, iii, 47 & 
48): 

“Tf I can catch him once upon the hip 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 
What his reasons are for “the ancient grudge” 


he bears Antonio, he indicated in the very next 
words in the same speech. It is because (I, iii, 49 


& 53.). 


“He hates our sacred nation, and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him!” 


He had no sooner expressed that sentiment, 
when the opportunity to “feed fat the ancient 
grudge I bear him” presented itself in the guise 
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of the loan Antonio desired to make of Shylock. 
But neither knew this at the time.! 


Believing it next to impossible to “catch 
him ... upon the hip” even once, entertaining 
not the slightest hope of being able to do so at that 
time, or at any other time within the near future, 
Shylock endeavored to make the best of a bad 
situation and to seek Antonio’s good will. 

Shylock is in the same position as the soldier 
who is taken captive by the enemy. He would 
very much like to run a bayonet through his 
captor—only he has no bayonet, whereas his cap- 
tor has. Under such conditions the captive real- 
izes it is folly for him to attempt to do his captor 
any harm. So he instinctively endeavors to do his 
captor some good, to make the captor kindly dis- 
posed toward him if possible. He therefore gives 
his captor some of his cigarettes, he shares with 
him the water in his canteen, and even divides with 
him his last piece of hardtack; all wherewith “‘to 
buy his favor.” No tricking in this, nor any sham- 
ing. ‘The captive is in no position to do either. 
Any attempt he might make to do either, would, 
in all probability, result in his own ruin. 


But the moment the captor should suddenly 
make a mistake, trip and drop his gun and bay- 
onet; indeed, the moment anything happens where- 


1. The theory that Shylock had advance information concerning the 
loss of Antonio’s ships is too inherently improbable and is utterly 
unsupported by anything in the text. Tannenbaum rightly says: ‘“‘Fan- 
tastic theories of this kind may be classed and ranked with the wild 
conjecture that Hamlet had hired the pirate ship to frustrate his 
uncle’s designs.’ Tannenbaum, S. A.: (unpublished) Notes on Shakes- 
peare. 
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by the captor loses the commanding position he 
enjoys, that very moment the captive’s innermost 
desires automatically assert themselves, and he 
does by his captor just as the captor would have 
done by him. And the captor realizes this full 
well. He knows that this friendliness on the 
captive’s part was not born of love, but is a friend- 
ship born of fear. Until their positions change, 
however, the captive will seek to obtain the good 
will of the captor by doing him acts of friendship. 

Just so it was with Shylock. He entered into 
the bond with this thought in mind. He asked 
“no doit of usance for my monies,” not as a bait 
to get Antonio into his clutches, for at the time 
the bond was entered into this seemed impossible, 
but in the hope that he might thereby secure An- 
tonio’s tolerance. When Bassanio is expressing 
to Antonio his fears of a forfeiture, Shylock asks 
Bassanio (I, iii, 163 to 169): 

“Pray you, tell me this, 
If he should break his day, what should I gain, 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 
A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither 
As flesh of mutton, beef or goats. I say 
To buy his favor, I extend this friendship.” 

Antonio, however, as we have already seen, was 
not any too gentle in his dealings with others, 
particularly Shylock. Antonio also very well 
knew the traits of human nature. He very well 
knew that Shylock, who was being discriminated 
against by Antonio, like anyone else who is being 
discriminated against by others, could not reason- 
ably be expected to have much kindness toward 
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the Christians, at least Antonio. So he tells 
Shylock, not without some reason, reason for which 
he himself and others like him are personally 
responsible (1, ili, 133 to 138): 
“Tf thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy, 
Who, if he break, thou mayest with better face 
Exact the penalty.” 
It is such accusations of Antonio’s conscience that 
caused Bassanio to suspect Shylock’s words, and 
that caused Shylock to exclaim (I, iii, 161 to 163): 
“QO father Abraham, what these Christians are, 


Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others.” 


And yet, though Bassanio “suspected the 
thoughts” of Shylock’s actions (the motives of 
which we cannot help but agree Shakespeare 
meant to depict as being frank and honest), Anto- 
nio entered into the bond without the slightest com- 
punction. At that moment he did not have the 
slightest notion nor reason to believe that he would 
break; else he might have spoken—certainly would 
have acted—much differently. 

It is quite apparent that neither Shylock nor 
Antonio were tricked or duped into making the 
bond. Both entered into it freely. Neither ex- 
pected the situation to arise which eventually 
did arise. And when the deplorable situation did 
come upon them, what else can we infer but that 
both Antonio and Shylock found themselves in 
it through mere accident of fate, and not through 
wilful design? This can hardly be doubted, if one 
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follows Lorenzo’s advise to “understand a plain 
man in his plain meaning” (III, v, 62). 


Yet another moment’s delay, for a good look 
at Shylock himself, for a final inference to be 
drawn from the play. If we will lay aside any pre- 
viously conceived notions we may have entertained 
regarding him, and will look at him somewhat 
closely, we will find that his actions are not par- 
ticularly Jewish, and that his emotions are not 
particularly Jewish; although some of us may 
at first be misled to believe the contrary be- 
cause he utters a few apparently Jewish thoughts 
and sentiments. 


Shakespeare’s own description of him, put in 
the mouth of Shylock, contains nothing peculiarly 
Jewish (III, i, 61 to: 69): 

“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands; organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If 
you prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? 
This applies to Jew and non-Jew alike. All one 
need do, to test this, is to read this quotation over 
again, substituting ‘““Negro,” or “Indian,” or “Ger- 
man,” or “Catholic,” or “Protestant,, etc, in place 
of the word “Jew.” 


As has already been seen Shakespeare had very 
little opportunity to obtain any real first hand 
information about the Jews. Even were any of 
the theories true which say that Shakespeare was 
another—a person who travelled—what true in- 
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formation concerning the Jew could he have gotten 
at first hand in the tensely anti-semitic countries 
of that day? Is it not then fair to infer that in 
preparing himself to write his play, in which he 
wanted to use Jewish characters, he went to books 
to obtain some knowledge about them? Shakes- 
peare was in the habit of searching books for his 
plots, and even for minor incidents to mould into 
these plots; then, by force of habit, would he not 
have gone to books to obtain needed information 
about people whom he sought to depict? That 
was Shakespeare’s method of working. 


But no one—not even Shakespeare—can imbibe 
a people’s spirit by simply reading about them. 
Shakespeare, therefore, had no adequate means at 
his disposal for infusing true Jewish spirit into 
his moulding of the character Shylock. As a re- 
sult, Shylock is not a Jew. ! “Shylock’s mouth 
is full of strange oaths. He swears by ‘Jacobs staff’ 
(II, v, 36) an oath perfectly suitable in the mouth 
of a Christian, but not in that of a Jew. ‘The 
staff of Jacob’ was familiarly used in the sense 
of a pilgrim’s staff, because Saint James or Jacob, 


1. This particular point is discussed in some detail in two interest- 
ing monographs, one by Packard, the other by Friedlander. The 
former says that “Shylock was neither a typical Jew, a probable 
Jew, nor a possible Jew.’The latter says that the Jew, “whether 
in olden times, or in modern times, bears no relation whatever to 
Shylock.” (p.12). He calls “Shylock, Shakespeare’s greatest error” 
(p. 1.). And he adduces ample proof to show that “Shylock, Shakes- 
peare’s Jew, is unknown to History.” (Pp.67). 

Though both discussions are premised on the traditional theories 
concerning the play as a whole, both present ample proof in support 
of their views concerning Shylock himself. Both point out vividly 
and clearly that no matter in what century you place Shylock ‘‘He 
has no likenesss to the Jew of any age.” (Friedlander, p. 12). 
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the patron of pilgrims, was represented with one 
in his hand. Spenser in his Fairy Queene, says: 


“And in his hand a Jacob’s staffe, to stay 
His weary limbs upon.’ (i, 6, 35). 


“Then Shylock swears by ‘his tribe’ and by ‘the 
Sabbath.’ Such oaths are unknown toa Jew. To 
call the Founder of the Christian Religion a 
‘Nazarite’ (I, iii, 35), might be an error on the 
part of a Christian, but no Jew would use this 
term. He might say ‘Nazarene’. Shylock also 
refers very definitely to the New Testament. 


“There is not one word spoken by Shylock, 
which one would expect to hear from a real Jew. 
God, the Torah, the Messiah, holiness... 
prayer are all unknown to Shylock.”! Shylock is 
not a Jew. He is simply Shakespeare’s characteri- 
zation of a human being,—as Shakespeare was able 
to evolve him from his own Christian point of 
view, with his own comprehensive insight into hu- 
man life—to use (in the human struggle he wanted 
to depict) in comparison with Antonio, his char- 
acterization of those who then professed to be true 
Christians. 


1. Friedlander, Gerald, Shakespeare and the Jew (Londen, 1921) 
Pp. 24. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Meaning of the Play 


Now then, as to “the meaning” of The Merchant 
of Venice? ‘There is nothing gained by saying that 
Shakespeare wrote this play, just as he wrote his 
other plays, for the purpose of earning a livehood. 
Without a doubt this is true. And to earn a live- 
lihood through his play, he had to put into it 
that which the public desired. This purpose is 
manifest in every one of his plays. 


But this conscious purpose is not the thing that 
has made his plays immortal. If it were, hun- 
dreds of other writers of his own day, whose 
names have long since become obscure and lost 
to oblivion, would also be immortal. And the 
hundreds of writers, whose names strew the cen- 
turies between Shakespeare’s time and _ today, 
would be immortal likewise, for the conscious 
purpose in their writings, even more so than in 
Shakespeare’s, was to feed the public desires; wit- 
ness Heywood, Dryden, and the authors of the 
most popular plays of the numerous generations 
from his day to the present. 


It is the presence of Shakespeare’s sub-conscious 
purpose in his plays that has won for them the 
crown of immortality. Shakespeare’s sub-con- 
scious purpose manifests itself not only in The 
Merchant of Venice but in all of his plays. And it 
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requires little more than a mere superficial reading 
of his works to discover that this sub-conscious pur- 
pose was that of an ethical teacher. Augustus Hop- 
kins Strong puts it well when he says: “I do not see. 
how any one can read the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare without. perceiving that Shakespeare is one 
of the greatest of ethical teachers. And what is 
true of these tragedies is true of his work in gen- 
eral, it awakens a response in the deepest heart 
of man. But not because the poet had any set 
purpose to be a moral teacher. All this is inci- 
dental. He aims only to depict life, to show man 
to himself, to exhibit human nature with its love, 
its hate, its hope, its fear.”! It is because “‘all this 
ts incidental” with Shakespeare that it has made 
his plays the powerful, universal and immortal 
works that they are. 


Nor is there anything gained by the assertion 
that Shakespeare may have known little, or even 
nothing, about Table Three, of the Roman Civil 
Law. It would not have been difficult for Shakes- 
peare to obtain such information.2 In his time 
“there were [extant English] versions of some if 
not all the works of Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Lucan 
and Seneca, of Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, Saltonius, 
Caesar, Curtius, and others; and these transla- 
tions were eagerly read, not by scholars, for the 
scholar was more at home in Latin than in his 
native tongue, but by that new class, which had 
sprung up with the invention of printing, the 


1, Augustus Hopkins Strong: The Great Poets and Their Theology, 
(Phila.: 1897), p. 193. 2. See also above p. 176f. 
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reading public.” Research along such lines, there- 
fore, would have been no difficult matter. 


Such a study of his Roman authorities would 
not be unusual to attribute to Shakespeare him- 
self. He did it frequently as is shown by his 
long list of Roman plays. Coriolanus, Cymbe- 
line, Titus Andronicus, and Othello, all have a 
Roman background. While two of his plays 
Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleopatra not 
only have a Roman background, but also have 
plots that are firmly imbedded in Roman history. 
And Capell goes so far as to suggest that Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and Antony and 
Cleopatra “were written together,” and refers to 
them as “the three Roman plays” of Shakespeare.? 
At all events, he must have known, and in 
some manner must have used, the story of J/ 
Pecorone, which was written in Italy itself, right 
where these laws themselves had once been en- 
forced, right near to the ancient district of Veneti, 
right near to where the incidents he uses may have 
occurred, and where tradition naturally would 
have brought such a story through to posterity, had 
there ever been any basis at all for its existence. 
That there is a real basis for the existence of such 
a story has already been seen. ‘That such inci- 
dents ever actually occured need not trouble us at 
all. Our only concern is with the fact that Shakes- 


1. Gummere, Francis B.: Introduction to The Merchant of 
Venice, (New York, 1896), p. xi. See also Elze, Karl: William 
Shakespeare, a Literary Biography (Translated by L. Dora 
Schmitz, London, 1888), p. 372. 

2. See Furness. H. Howard, Julius Cesar (Variorum Ed., Phila, 
1913), p. 281. 
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peare’s play indicated clearly that he either knew 
of the law itself, or else was easily able to conceive 
of the existence of such a law after reading the 
story of Fiorentino, or the play which was built 
upon this story, be it Dekkar’s The Jew, or some 
other play refered to as a “Venesyon comodey,” or 
the story in Cursor Mund1, or the poem Gernutus, 
or Declamation 95, or the play, story, or poem 
upon which this ballad and declamation were 
based. 


And by seeing what was in his own time going 
on in his own country, England, he must have been 
caused to realize, if he did not have the actual 
knowledge, that if this law which the story des- 
cribed had ever been actually enforceable in Ve- 
neti, it could not have been the law of the Jews. 
He must have also perceived the wrong light into 
which all Jews were put, when one such a disgust- 
ing monster as Barrabas was held up to charac- 
terize an entire people, (even if Barrabas were 
his own literary creation, as some [the Marlowites] 
contend). He must have also reflected upon the 
sensational trial of Dr. Lopez; upon the atrocious, 
though then not unusual,! manner in which sen- 
tence on him was executed; upon the anti-Semitic 
prejudices then ablaze in England; upon the strict 
and unfair manner in which England enforced 


1. Four years after Lopez, that is in 1598, a stableman, “a man of 
no account,” was executed on a similar charge of an alleged con- 
spiracy against Queen Elizabeth’s life. History has failed to find 
more justification for this execution than for that of Lopez, for the 
known facts point to his innocence. Cambridge Modern History 
(New York, 1909), Vol. III, p. 354. 
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some of her barbaric and unfair laws; and Shakes- 
peare’s soul must have revolted at all this bar- 
barism and unfairness. He must have been filled 
to overflowing with a desire to make those about 
him feel about these matters just as he felt. So 
to get the attention of the England of his day, he 
made the most of the contemporary and much dis- 
cussed affair; and taking the colorless story of 
Ii Pecorone, which was then in vogue, breathed 
the spirit of real life into it; made its characters 
living human beings; and with this as a means, 
he showed the audiences of his day the nauseat- 
ing results which come, when the enforcement of 
certain laws—especially. such as deal with life 
itself—is insisted upon by anyone, whoever that 
one may happen to be. 


He may not have given this lesson consciously. 
That inner spark of something called “divine” may 
have brought forth this lesson subconsciously. But 
whether it was given consciously or sub-conscious- 
ly is beside the point—the play speaks for itself. 
Shakespeare vividly depicted Shylock’s sufferings. 
He showed us a hounded man, broken in spirit, 
his money stolen from him, his Jessica taken from 
him along with the money, he himself spurned 
and despised by all. Picture him, as Shakespeare 
shows him to us, standing there in the inhospitable 
street, heart-broken, and forlorn lamenting his 
Sates (1110710 101): 


“cs 
. 


. why, thou loss upon loss. . . . no ill luck stirring 
but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but of my 
breathing; no tears but of my shedding.” 


And then, having vividly depicted this suffering 
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mortal, whose heart is torn to shreds by the iniqui- 
ties and unscrupulousness of those fellow-men with 
whom he had had dealings, Shakespeare as much 
as turns to his audience, points to his play and 
mutely says: See how inhuman it is, even under 
such trying circumstances in which Shylock finds 
himself, an alien in a prejudiced land, freely taken 
advantage of, tricked out of what little rights 
the court did grant him; see how inhuman it is 
for anyone under any circumstances to demand 
human flesh to right his wrongs. 

We even can almost hear Shakespeare asking 
his audience: Can human flesh right the wrongs 
Shylock or any other human being has suffered? 
We actually do hear him ask this question of his 
audience. He puts it into the mouth of Salarino. 
He addresses it to Shylock, who has just been 
taunted and jeered and lashed into a fury by An- 
tonio’s sycophants, one of whom was Salarino 
who now asks: 

“Why I am sure, if he [Antonio] forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his flesh: what’s that good for?” (III, i, 53-54). 

And Shylock whose losses, misfortunes and 
sufferings had just been mocked, who has just 
been deliberately enraged by his very questioner 
and his fellow, retorts: 

“To bait fish withal; if it will feed nothing else, it 

will feed my revenge.” (III, i, 55-56). 
What answer could Shylock have been expected 
to give? Could the taking of Antonio’s flesh ° 
return to Shylock his gold? Could it have healed 
Shylock’s aching wounds? Could it have brought 
Shylock back his Jessica? To feed the wronged 
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person’s revenge was the very purpose of these 
laws and customs, in those instances where the in- 
stilling of fear failed to secure the performance of 
one’s duties and obligations. What would Anto- 
nio have done were he in Shylock’s place, when 
in asking Shylock for the loan he could at the same 
time hissingly tell Shylock, that even if he made 
the loan, 


“T am as like to call thee so [“‘dog’’] again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friend ; et tee 

But lend it rather to thine te 

Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 

Exact the penalty.” (Loca 3 5-839) 
This Antonio was not the man not to have 
secured the execution of these very same laws and 
customs against Shylock, under far less provaca- 


tion and cause than Shylock had. 

The fault, however, lies not with the one who 
living under these laws and customs expects them 
to function, and to function impartially for him, 
just as they do against him. ‘The fault lies with 
the laws and customs themselves, whose mere ex- 
istence not only sanction, but actually foster, teach 
and engender such barbaric revenge. 


So it is, that Shakespeare, either consciously 
or sub-consciously, it makes little difference which, 
saw in this play a chance to give the world a tel- 
ling lesson, so he took the chance and gave the 
lesson. In it he held up the clear mirror of an 
outraged human being, and he artfully showed 
in his own inmitable manner, that the privileges 
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enjoyed by one, should and ought to be enjoyed 
by all, but that “blood-bonds” and similar outra- 
geous laws and customs, which the mutilation of 
Dr. Lopez showed still existed in England at 
that very time, were privileges which no one 
should enjoy, because they are unjust and grossly 
inhuman. In it Shakespeare deliberately held up 
the horror of the “blood-bond” to an anti-Semitic 
world, and plainly said to it: ‘Look! Look See 
the filth in your laws when held up to the standard 
of the Jew.’ It seems that to him the Jew might 
even have been a standard for justice. 

But even if such an inference is somewhat far- 


fetched, or even if entirely untrue; even though 
to Shakespeare the Jew may not have been a stan- 
dard for justice and right, as some may quite 
properly contend; the Christian of that time, par- 
ticularly in his dealings with the Jews, was clear- 
ly meant to be depicted by Shakespeare as the 
standard for injustice and wrongs. He, himself, 
plainly tells the audience so, through the voice of 
Shylock (LIP1 72t0°79)= 
“If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? 
Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his 
sufferance be by Christian example?» Why, revenge. The 
villainy you teach me, I will execute.” 

Nor is this speech of Shylock’s the only ground 
for such an inference. The trial scene, even if 
taken alone just as it stands, with its intensely 
dramatic depiction of the outrageous laws and 
customs, and the sophistries and subtleties used 
by the people in applying them, so as to deny 
justice to the Jews under the very laws and customs 
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they themselves and not the Jews had either cre- 
ated or continued in force, is the most complete 
and far reaching indictment of a people ever 
penned in the English language, or in any other 
language, for all time. But it is not an indictment 
of the Jews, as some may be misled to believe by a 
hasty and misinformed reading; but, instead, is a 
scathing indictment of the non-Jews of his genera- 
tion, and of many another generation, not only on 
the charge of having set up laws and customs 
which are in and of themselves an abomination; 
but beyond and above that, he indicts them for in- 
terpreting and applying these laws and customs 
in such a manner as to be an outrage on civiliza- 
tion itself. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Testing the Theme 


Do our inferences comply with the laws of 
“dramatic justice’? Has evil been punished? 
If our inferences are correct we should find that 
Antonio was made to suffer for the suffering he 
brought upon Shylock. Does the play bring this 
about? This shall be our last consideration. 

Gratiano supplies an answer to this question, 
at the time he brings Antonio’s letter to Belmont, 
in the description he gives of Antonio in reply to 
Bassanio’s inquiry as to Antonio’s well-being 
(LUT i297 to. 220). 

“Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind; 

Nor well, unless in mind: his letter there 

Will show you his estate.”’ 
Antonio’s letter clearly shows the condition his 
mind was in at the time he wrote it. (III, ii, 318 
toc 322)s 

“Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried. My 

creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to 

the Jew is forfeit; ... in paying it, it is impossible 

I should live,.... 

If I might but see you at my death—”’ 
Because of his losses he saw that nothing else but 
death was possible. He describes the result of 
this: uponshims (LE ling estos oye 

“These griefs and losses have so bated me, 


That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 


Tomorrow to my bloody creditor.” 


(226) 
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And in the trial scene he sees death impending 
and resigns himself to it (IV, i, 115 to 119): 
“T am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 


You cannot better be employe’d, Bassanio, 
Than to live still and write mine epitaph.” 


And, finally, he is ready for death (IV, i, 265 to 
a72)" 
“Give me your hand; Bassanio, fare you well! e 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 

Than is her custom: it is still her use 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 

An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me off.” 
Though he is naturally self-condoling, he now 
has ample cause for self-condolence. His suffer- 
ing now is real; particularly so, since he always 
was so self-condoling. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Antonio did undergo acute suffering, both 
in the mere contemplation of the exaction of the 
forfeiture, and also when the exaction of the for- 
feiture seemed imminent and unavoidable. 

To this the objection may be put that though 
Antonio does undergo suffering, that his suffering 
is brushed aside, and becomes entirely forgotten, 
by the turning of the law against Shylock—who 
becomes thereby ruined. ‘This does not neces- 
sarily follow. And yet, even if this were so, the 
audience would still be impressed by the fact that 
it will not always be possible to so turn the law, 
and convert a possible gruesome tragedy into a 
travesty on justice, if laws permitting and even re- 
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quiring such tragedies were created and permit- 
ted to exist. In seeing this play, the audience 
cannot help but feel that such laws are like a 
poisoned chalice; and that whoever is respon- 
sible for such laws will find, as did Macbeth after 
bitter experience (Macbeth I, iii, 10 to 12): 
“Even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 

Even though the audience might have been caused 
to laugh at Shylock’s discomfiture, as they saw the 
play presented (yet, if properly presented this 
could not possibly be), the audience will very 
readily grasp the fact that if in that court an 
Antonio were pitted against Antonio, instead of 
Shylock, a mere alien, the subtlety and fiction, 
which were introduced in this instance to quibble 
away Shylock’s rights and to defeat the plain 
meaning of the law, and even to abuse its mean- 
ing, could not be relied upon to again act in the 
same manner. ‘The only true way to escape suf- 
fering at the hands of “even-handed justice’ is 
to destroy the “poisoned chalice’”—to abolish all 
barbaric laws and to remove all prejudice. 


But if Shakespeare meant to impress this upon 
his audience, it may be asked, would he not have 
done so in a more direct manner? If it will be 
recalled that the audience for whom Shakespeare 
was writing were guilty of those very wrongs which 
he was holding up to scorn, the answer becomes 
self-evident. To have deliberately entertained such 
views in Shakespeare’s England, in Shakespeare’s 
time, and to have dared to deliberately make them 
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public would virtually have been nothing short 
of treason. It was, therefore, necessary for him 
to speak subtly. This he does with consummate 
art by bringing the law to the verge of tragedy. 
It is this fact of impending tragedy which natur- 
ally most impresses itself upon the mind of the 
audience. 


He does this also in another manner, also with 
consummate art. He makes use of man’s supreme 
skill, the skill of saying something effectively by 
not mentioning it at all. 


Generally, Shakespeare keeps all of his main 
characters on the stage until just before the fall 
of the final curtain. Whether in Shakespeare’s 
mind Shylock was meant to be a buffoon or a tra- 
gic character may perhaps be questioned; but that 
Shakespeare made him an important character 
of the play is clear beyond shadow of a doubt. 
Shylock is so important a character that by the end 
of the fourth act, at the climax of the play, the 
entire plot has been drawn to a focus in his pa- 
thetic figure. 

Then follows the garden scene of sugar sweet- 
ness, following this scene of dynamic energy and 
force, and Shylock is kept entirely out of sight. 
Here Shakespeare’s art has risen to impressive 
heights. Though Shylock is out of sight, he cer- 
tainly is not out of mind. The audience cannot 
help but retain in its mind the picture of him as 
he was when he walked out of the court-room 
mercilessly crushed. 


It is only to the one who fails to understand 
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the play that the last act will appear either as an 
unnecessary appendage; or as an appendage made 
necessary by the need of giving a pleasing end to 
a bitter drama for the sake of the audience. 


The latter of the two conclusions does Shakes- 
peare a grave injustice, in that it accuses him of 
prostituting his art to satisfying the demands of 
his public. As we have already seen, though this 
was true of Heywood and Dryden, it was decided- 
ly untrue of Shakespeare. 


But what is even worse, both of these conclu- 
sions, the former as well as the latter, do Shakes- 
peare a still graver injustice in that they consider 
the last act an appendage. Shakespeare, usually 
does not do things without a very definite reason. 
He well deserves the tribute paid him by De- 
Quincey: “O! Mighty poet! Thy words are 
not as those of other men, simply and merely great 
works of art; but are also like the phenomena of 
nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and 
flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, 
hailstorm and thunder, which are to be studied 
with entire submission of our own faculties, and 
in the perfect faith that in them-there can be no 
too much or too little, nothing useless or inert— 
but that, the further we press in our discoveries, 
the more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accident!”! The last act of 


1. De Quincy, Thomas: On the Knocking at the Gates in Macbeth. 
See a Century of English Essays (Everyman’s Library Ed_ [New 


York: 1915]), p 345. 
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this play, when properly viewed and presented 
does not strike a false note, and is not a mere ap- 
pendage to an already completed play, even 
though it is marked by Shylock’s absence from the 
stage. 


This feeling of Shylock’s absence is precisely 
what Shakespeare meant to accomplish. He 
wanted the audience to feel Shylock’s absence. 
The audience already has been caused to see and 
feel the sort of life Shylock is compelled to live 
by these professing Christians. With this he con- 
trasts the life that these professing Christians 
themselves are wont to live. He shows how un- 
fair and unjust this contrast shows these profess- 
ing Christians to be. 


The conditions existing in the England of his 
day compelled him to do this subtly. But these 
conditions did not remain so forever. Within the 
following two hundred years, England learned 
this lesson in part. Had indeed learned so much 
of this lesson that another of its men of letters, this 
time it was a respected member of the House of 
Commons, dared to rise during one of the delib- 
erations of the body, and, in response to speeches 
made by two of its other members (the member 
for Oldham, and the member for the University 
of Oxford), did not fear to state openly in clear, 
unmistakable terms the yet unheeded part of the 
lesson which Shakespeare had taught so subtly in 
The Merchant of Venice. His name was Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 


On the 17th day of March, 1883, he spoke in 
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part as follows in the House of Commons: “The 
honourable member for Oldham, who has, I am 
sorry to see, quitted his place... . tells us that 
the Jews are naturally a mean race, a sordid race, 
a money-getting, race; that they are averse to all 
honourable callings; that they neither sow nor 
reap, that they have neither flocks nor herds; that 
usury is the only pursuit for which they are fit; 
that they are destitute of all elevated and amiable 
sentiments. | 


“Such, Sir, has in every age been the reasoning 
of bigots. They never fail to plead in justification 
of persecution the vices which persecution has en- 
gendered. England has been to the Jews less than 
half a country, and we revile them because they do 
not feel for England more than a half patriotism. 
We treat them as slaves, and wonder that they do 
not regard us as brethren. We drive them to mean 
occupations, and then reproach them for not em- 
bracing honourable professions. We long for- 
bade them to possess land; and we complain that 
they chiefly occupy themselves in trade. We shut 
them out from all the paths of ambition; and then 
we despise them for taking refuge in avarice. 
During many ages we have, in all our dealings 
with them, abused our immense superiority of 
force, and then we are disgusted because they have 
recourse to that cunning which is the natural and 
universal defence of the weak against the violence 
of the strong. 


“But were they always a mere money-changing, 
money-getting, money-hoarding race. Nobody 
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knows better than my honourable friend the mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford that there 1s 
nothing in their national character which unfits 
them for the highest duties of citizens. He knows 
that, in the infancy of civilization, when our isl- 
and was as savage as New Guinea, when letters 
and arts were still unknown to Athens, when 
scarcely a thatched hut stood on what was after- 
wards the site of Rome, this contemned people 
had their fenced cities and cedar palaces, their 
splendid Temple, their fleets of merchant ships, 
their schools of sacred learning, their great states- 
men and soldiers, their natural philosophers, their 
historians and their poets. What nation ever con- 
tended more manfully against overwhelming odds 
for its independence and religion? What nation 
ever, in its last agonies, gave such signal proofs 
of what may be accomplished by a brave despair? 


“And, if, in the course of many centuries, the 
oppressed descendants of warriors and sages have 
degenerated from the qualities of their fathers, zf 
while excluded from the blessings of law, and 
bowed down under the yoke of slavery, they have 
contracted some of the vices of outlaws and of 
slaves, shall we consider this a matter of reproach 
to them? Shall we not rather consider it as matter 
of shame and remorse to ourselves? 


“Tet us do justice to them. Let us open to them 
the door of the House of Commons. Let us open 
to them every career in which ability and energy 
can be displayed. Till we have done this, let us 
not presume to say that there is no genius among 
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the countrymen of Isaiah, no heroism among the 
descendants of the Maccabees.”! 


1. Macaulay: Speech on the removal of all civil disabilities then 
existing in England, with respect to Jews. The resolution to 
this effect was passed without a division, after a warm debate, 
in the course of which this speech was delivered. For speech 
see Macaulay: Speeches on Politics and Literature, (Everyman 


Ed) parol: 


CHAPTER XVII 


Conclusions 


We are now done. Before closing, though, let 
us take one last look at our canvas to see what we 
have on it. True it is, Shylock is not a saint. Nor 
is it contended that Shakespeare meant to portray 
him as such. But, if Shakespeare did not mean 
to depict Shylock as a saint, neither did he mean 
to do so with Antonio. To Shakespeare “‘the play’s 
the thing” in the real sense of the term. He was 
not depicting heavenly saints, nor Satanic demons. 
He was simply depicting two human beings, liv- 
ing in human surroundings, impelled by human 
motives. He clearly depicts these impelling mo- 
tives and their causes—the base prejudices of the 
people, the obnoxious laws and customs of the 
country, the cruel injustices of the day. He makes 
us see the hounded Jew as ‘te fights against all 
this with his back to the wall, terrified, agonized, 
outraged. He shows us some of the results that 
naturally follow. He shows that not only is there 
“something human” in Shylock, to quote Charles 
Lamb,’ but that he is wholly human.” Then, 


1. Lamb, Charles: Specimans of Dramatic Poetry. See also Furness: 
Variorum of The Merchant of Venice, p 322. 

2. “Shakespeare’s own deep insight into the soul of man forced 
him to explain and interpret the character, to show how heredity 
and environment had contributed to make him what he was, to as- 
sign strong and weighty motives for his passion of revenge, in 
short to portray not a monster, but a man.” Parrott, Thomas Marc: 
Introduction (to The Merchant of Venice), p xii. 
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Shakespeare as much as points his accusing fin- 
ger at the world and cries: ‘You have no right to 
let such injustice exist. You have no right to so 
mistreat a human being. Christian or Jew, he 
is a human being and should be treated as a human 
being.’ 

And so, if The Merchant of Venice was not in- 
tended to be a mere burlesque, or even a mere 
comedy to do no more than entertain a prejudiced 
public for a time; if it was actually meant for any 
living purpose at all; then that purpose, derived 
from a careful study of the play itself, was to tell 
his England: ‘See how you judge, the characters 
of this play, characters of an ancient time, of the 
ancient Roman Empire, for their barbaric laws, 
customs and practices, when you know full well 
that they had not the benefits of the civilizing in- 
fluences of a dozen enlightening centuries as you 
have had; see how you judge Shylock, and his 
frenzied plea for strict justice, when you know full 
well that the outrageous actions of those about him 
drove him to it; now look at yourselves, you who 
possess those benefits which these ancients lacked, 
you who are not mistreated as Shylock was, and 
answer this (to use the words of his own Isabella) :! 

“How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?” 

True it is that England did not grasp the lesson 
just then; but it has grasped it since, for people are 
no longer imprisoned for debt; the flesh of fellow- 
beings is no longer mutilated for purposes of re- 


1. Measure for Measure Act II, line ii. 
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ligion or for any other purpose; Jews are no 
longer barred from her territory, she even be- 
stows her highest offices and honors upon them; 
and transgressors in England are no_ longer 
“hanged, drawn and quartered,” as was Dr. 
Lopez. 

There seems to be a real reason for the follow- 
ing words by Victor Hugo: “Like Homer, Shakes- 
peare is elemental. Men of genius, renewers,— 
that is the name for them,—arise at all the deci- 
sive crises of humanity; they epitomize epochs, 
and complete revolutions. In civilization, Homer 
indicates the end of Asia and the beginning of 
Europe; Shakespeare the end of the Middle Ages. 
Rabelais and Cervantes also mark the close of the 
Middle Ages; but, being essentially satirists, they 
give but a partial view. Shakespeare’s mind is a 
total; like Homer, Shakespeare is a cyclic man. 
These two intelligences, Homer and Shakespeare, 
close the two gates of Barbarism,—the ancient 
gate, and the Gothic. That was their mission— 
they have fulfilled it; that was their task—they 
have accomplished it.”! 

Augustus Hopkins Strong may well say of him: 
“Shakespeare began by showing to a barbaric time 
its own likeness; he ended by rising above his 
time, and by exhibiting to it the ideal truth and 
beauty which lie at the heart of the universe.’’2 


It may well be that had Shakespeare been asked 
to explain the presence of this lesson in his play, he 


1, Hugo: William Shakespeare (New York), p. 63. 
2. Strong: The Great Poets and Their Theology (Phila: 1897), 
p. 186. 
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would have replied with the words of Antonio (I, 
We took 
“How I caught it, found it, or came by it, 


What stuff ’t is made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn.” 


He would probably have made the same reply to 
a request to explain anything truly his that can be 
found in any of his plays. Only, unlike Antonio, 
for Shakespeare it would be but a modest confes- 
sion, not self-appraising braggadocio. 


That Shakespeare was a genius is, of course, an 
uncontroverted fact. That he is ranked as one of 
the world’s greatest is due to the fact that he was 
intensely human—astonishingly so. No more can 
be said of him—but no less. And whatever of 
himself found itself into any of his plays, most 
probably came there sub-consciously. It is the sub- 
conscious, not the conscious purpose of the artist, 
the so-called touch of genius, that raises anything 
he does from the realm of commonplace to that 
of art. The artist is the one who produces effects 
subconsciously—and whose most powerful voice is 
his sub-conscious voice. An artist is not a true 
artist, unless and until his results are guided and 
gotten by his self-asserting instinct—unless and 
until they are forced into creation by the irre- 
sistible force of his genius. Otherwise he is but 
an artisan and not an artist; otherwise he is a mere 
working man possessed of ordinary powers and is 
not a Genius. “Genius is ever secret to itself, of 
this old truth we have, on all sides, daily evidence. 
Shakespeare takes no airs for writing Hamlet and 
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Tempest, understands not that it is anything sur- 
prising. Milton, again, is more conscious of his 
faculty, which accordingly is an inferior one. . . 
The true force, [as in the higher case of the poet,] 
is an unconscious one.”! 


And the true force of the true poet has a moral 
aim. The true poet is a prophet of the Highest. 
“FY¥e does not minister to pleasure, light and fugi- 
tive, but to man’s lasting good. He does not de- 
pict the actual, so much as the ideal. He is not a 
photographer of all that is, so much as he is a de- 
lineator of that which ought to be. His art does 
not exist for art’s sake, but for humanity’s sake 
and for God’s sake. He peers into the great pur- 
pose of good at the heart of the universe, in order 
that he may promote that purpose. And as it is 
his greater powers of love that enable him to see 
the universal order, so love enables him to pity 
the disorder which man has wrought, and to lend 
his own inspiring words to set that disorder right. 
In short, the poet is the man of deeper feeling, and 
therefore of larger insight, who sees the inner 
truth and order of the world, through all its super- 
ficial falsity and disorder, with a view to express- 
ing that truth and order in forms of beauty and for 
purposes of goodness.2 


We know of a long list of others who wrote 
plays before Shakespeare and after him, and they 
were more renowned in their own day than he 


1. Carlyle: Characteristics. See A Century of English Essays. 
(Everyman’s Ed., New York; 1915)—p 370. 

2. Strong: The Great Poets and Their Theology (Phila: 1897), 
PP. 455-456. 
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was in his; yet today their names are forgotten, 
while the name of Shakespeare lives. Others 
wrote poetry before him and after him, and they 
were more renowned in their own day than Shakes- 
peare was in his, yet today their names are for- 
gotten, while the name of Shakespeare lives. 
‘The stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury 
by the adamant of Shakespeare.’’1 
And this is because, though those others had 
striven valiantly to read and to depict the secrets 
of human nature, it was left for Shakespeare, with 
that undeniably divine instinct within him, to 
reach its innermost recesses and to show it to us 
in an immortal manner. It is primarily upon this 
that his enviable fame rests. It is primarily for 
this divine instinct which he had and which the 
others lacked, that his name still lives, and bids 
fair to live on, while the others have been even 
now forgotten. 

Yes, the lesson we have found may not have 
been given consciously. In all probability he did 
give it to us subconsciously. But, whether given 
to us consciously or subconsciously, the play speaks 
forcibly for itself. It was this play, no less than 


his others, that gave John Dryden ample reason 
for lamenting: 


“But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.’2 


And now, with all this somewhat clearly in our 


1. Johnson, Samuel: Preface to Works of Shakespeare. 


2. Dryden, John: Prologue to The Tempest. 
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minds, we are, in a feeble measure, prepared to 
note and appreciate his clear and effective char- 
acter delineation; the beauty, simplicity and sus- 
tained balance of his prose and verse; his profound 
and extensive knowledge of human nature; in 
short, to view and begin to fully comprehend his 
immortal genius, as displayed in “the first full 
Shakespeare,” 


Che Merchant of Venice 


APPENDIx A 
Famous Shylocks 


It may here be well to make a survey of the 
famous actors who appeared in the ‘Shylock’ 
role,’ beginning with the last one first, for reasons 
which will presently become apparent. 


The recent revival of the play by David Be- 
lasco, with David Warfield in the leading role, had 
been heralded for months, “as if it were a revival 
of creation with the original cast.” The production 
proved to be only a repetition of the tradi- 
tional “interpretation,” originally given to the 
play with surprising effect by Macklin in 1741 
and subsequently copied with slight variations 
and with varying degrees of success by the pro- 
ductions which successively starred Kean (1814), 
Irving (1879), and Booth (1888), on the English 
speaking stage, and Reinecke (1780) and his fol- 
lowers in Germany, not to mention the host of 
others all over the world. 

As thus becomes evident, the “traditional” inter- 
pretation of the play has not come down to us from 
Shakespeare’s own time, but from Macklin, who 
revived Shakespeare’s play in 1741, a century and 
a half after it had been written, thereby deposing 


1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum) p. 370 et seq 
For an interesting description of the bi-play in the fourth act by 
Famous Shylocks see Stratton, Clarence: Act Fourth of The Merchant 
of Venice on the Stage (Schelling Anniversary Papers [New York: 
1923], Pp. 301-310). 
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Lansdowne’s “perversion,” which had kept the 
boards for fourty years prior to this revival, 
Shakespeare’s play having dropped out of sight 
during this period. 

In the following criticisms, it should be well to 
keep in mind, it is not the art of the individual 
actors with which fault is being found, but rather 
with the Macklin tradition, which the actors and 
producers have been following, more or less 
blindly, though quite naturally. This is true of 
Belasco as well as the others. 


The “Shylock” of Warfield (1922), however, 
was original and a complete departure from the 
Macklin tradition. The effect of this, however, 
in Belasco’s production in New York, was unfor- 
tunate. Warfield’s “Shylock” was an appealingly 
human voice crying in a producer’s wilderness of 
misunderstanding. And Shakespeare’s masterpiece 
looked like the loosely jointed effusion of a mere 
amateur. 


Nor is it difficult to understand why. And it 
will be worth investigation, as a study of this 
production will show just how the facts heretofore 
set forth really do effect this play’s production. 
Enrico Caruso’s golden voice when heard singing 
two or three selections at a variety show would, un- 
doubtedly, still have an interest for the hearer. But 
it would not produce any great effects—and only 
the trained critic would see in the voice the latent 
possibility of greatness. The voice is out of place. 
It is not in its proper element. It has no oppor- 
tunity to rise to its dizziest heights, to sink to its 
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lowest depths, to play with incident and scene, and 
to mold and construct a living personality. Ca- 
ruse, with his wonderful talent hidden in a variety 
show is one thing Caruso, with his wonderful 
talent brought into the light of day in Halevy’s 
opera La Sue, for example, is quite another. 
The one passes by practically unnoticed. The 
other makes the whole world fall to its knees in 
ciernal homage. 


$0, Shakespeare's “Shylock,” when seen in a 
Shakespearean production of The Merchant of 
V entice, is 2 superb depiction of life as it really is 
—which is one thing. Shakespeare's “Shylock,” 
when seen giving two or three “numbers” in Be- 
lasco’s variety show, built upon the clouds of fan- 
tastic fiction, which is nevertheless called The 
Merchant of V enice—that is quite another thing. 
Warficld’s “Shylock” was nearer to Shakespeare’s 
“Shylock” than that of any of his predecessors of 
whose interpretation there is an actual record. 
And ya when beheld in Belasco’s wholly un- 
Shakespearcan production, 2s one saw mutilated 
scenes follow each other in hectic fashion, and one 
sensed that something was wrong, one ly 
found himself concluding that Warfield’s “Shy- 
lock” was not true to Shakespeare? One had 
difficulty in seeing that Warfield had really 


& Bdiesess uecemest A Gee play wos based on bis conviction that 
it is “whadly 2 Sgment of taney” Beliaseds Preface p. B 

2 “1 de at Gik Waridl’s Seylok is 2 grext Seylok or a 
paritedizsty usizile ome except ior 2 few suoments. It is not 
bgt 2s gook 2s Hampien's salicring, vengeidl, petsiarch. It's 
ayveage. is blow even Sotben’s” Kenneth VacGowsa (Tie 
New York Gicie) Dec. ZZ, 1922 
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caught the true spirit of the play, and was really 
depicting, as well as an unsympathetic though 
traditional, production would permit, “the Jew 
that Shakespeare drew.” ‘The two were pitched 
in radically different keys. 


The key to Warfield’s interpretation of his role 
can be found in the following excerpt from an 
interview he gave to a reporter of the New York 
Times; prior to the production’s New York 
premiere: 

“My point is this: Shylock had no idea, when he 
asked for the bond stipulating a pound of flesh, that 
Antonio would be unable to meet its requirements. 
Antonio was a rich man—he had argosies on every sea. 
Shylock had no idea, at this time, of ever demanding 


the fulfillment of the bond. He was driven to that state 
of mind by subsequent events.” 


In other words, Warfield’s interpretation of the 
signing of the bond is as if it were a-mere casual 
signing of a modern real estate mortgage, except 
that a man’s person, instead of his property, is 
made subject to foreclosure. Warfield denied 
that Shylock cunningly inveigled Antonio 
into signing the bond, as a clever spontaneously 
conceived plot whereby Shylock was to obtain 
revenge—for, as Warfield correctly points out, at 
the time the bond was entered into neither had the 
remotest idea that the bond would be forfeited. 
Yet, in the deformed though traditional text that 
Belasco compelled Warfield to use, he was com- 
pelled to convey the impression that Shylock was 
plotting revenge, which is the contrary of what 


3. New York Times, December 22, 1922. 
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Warfield actually believed and desired to depict. 


It takes but a consideration of two misplaced 
lines in Belasco’s production, to give one an idea 
of the tremendous handicap under which War- 
field labored. Keeping in mind the legal, histor- 
ical and geographical background of the play, a 
casual reading of it shows us a series of living in- 
cidents of real life. We see a human being 
named “Shylock,” living in certain vaunted hu- 
man surroundings, and naturally impelled and 
motivated by the ordinary human reactions, pas- 
sions and emotions. We see the vicious laws and 
base prejudices which confront Shylock at every 
angle in those so-called human surroundings. 
We see him “spat upon,” (I, 111, 113) spurned and 
reviled “even there where merchants most do con- 
gregate,” (I, i111, 50) kicked about “as you spurn a 
stranger cur over your threshold” (I, iii, 119), 
by another human being who lives in the same 
community, a certain “dumb-wise man” of “vine- 
gar aspect” (I, i, 54), a self-condoling bully 
named “Antonio” who out-Romans the Romans 
in the abuse he heaps upon the helpless Shylock. 


We see Shylock vainly endeavoring to buy 
friendship, as by making him a gratuitous loan. 
We see Antonio grandiloquently repulse Shylock’s 
kindly-intentioned efforts with the cutting re- 
mark: 


“Tf thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

AS. to thie friends $1504.11 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou mayest with better face 
Exact the penalty.” (I, iii, 133-138) 
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We see Shylock’s daughter taken from him by 
one of Antonio’s satellites—a “Christian.” We 
see Shylock’s money and jewels stolen from him 
by this same follower of Antonio who took Shy- 
lock’s daughter. We see Shylock taunted and 
ridiculed by Antonio’s sycophants when he be- 
moans his loss. (III, i, 24-44.) We see him mor- 
tified, stabbed to the quick—by the news that his 
daughter, Jessica, had sold for a monkey, the tur- 
quoise ring his now deceased wife, Leah, had 
given him when he was a bachelor, and which he 
would not have sold “for a wilderness of mon- 
keys.” (III, i, 123-128.) We see him standing 
there in the hostile street a forlorn figure, “an 
alien” —a persecuted, oppressed, outraged alien, 
lamenting his outraged state: (III, i, 97-100) 


“Why, thou loss upon loss! .... No ill luck stir- 
ring but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but of 
my breathing; no tears but of my shedding.” 


Then we see Shylock, in the third scene of the 
third act, on the day before the trial is to take 
place, heart-broken, torn with grief, despair, hu- 
miliation and chagrin, with his passions fanned 
into a blaze of fury, by all the abuse he has suf- 
fered during the three months since the bond was 
signed, we see him approached by Antonio, who 
in all Venice could find no one to ransom him, 
and whom Shylock could well look upon as the 
prime instigator of all his woes. We hear An- 
tonio calling him “good Shylock” (III, iti, 4)— 
Antonio who had repeatedly called Shylock “dog” 
(I, ili, 112, 122, 123 & 129) and who, even when 
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asking him a favor, had jeeringly flaunted in Shy- 
lock’s face: 
“T am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” (I, iii, 131-132) 
We see this Antonio now come to Shylock to 
ask Shylock to be lenient, and Shylock replies: 

“Thou call’dst me dog before thou had’st cause; 

But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” (III, ii, 6 & 7) 
What else had Antonio a right to expect? He 
was being done by as he had done. This is nat- 
ural. This is understandable. This is human. 
This is the way Shakespeare wrote. 

Here is the way Belasco produced. 

Belasco is one of America’s greatest producers, 
to whom the American stage is greatly indebted. 
But in this production, unfortunately, he was more 
the architect than the producer. 

As the curtain rises on Shylock’s first scene, a 
cantor is heard intoning some Hebrew prayers. 
The choir is heard joining in the choruses. ‘The 
rising curtain discloses a street scene in what, as it 
has been described by one reviewer, appears to be 
a ghetto. In the center is a synagogue. To its 
right is Shylock’s home. People are seen hurry- 
ing into the synagogue to pray. Some in the syna- 
gogue come to the door, wearing their white 
prayer shawls and looking up and down the street, 
as if for tardy worshippers. Quite apparently 
this is either Saturday or a Jewish holiday. One 
would think that tactful Bassanio, who desired to 
obtain a loan from Shylock, would not be so tact- 
less as to choose a holy day upon which to broach 
the matter to him. 
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Shylock is seen coming down the street. He is a 
slight figure with a scrawny beard. Shylock is ap- 
proached by Bassanio, and the conversation re- 
garding the loan follows. And here Warfield 
immediately shows his originality. He does not 
draw out the “three thousand ducat” sentence, as 
if it were licorice, as Macklin did first and others 
since—“as if he were tasting the ducats.” In- 
stead we see him casually discussing with Bassanio 
the problem of a loan to him of “three thousand 
ducats” “for three months” “for which Antonio 
shall be bound.” It is as if Mr. Herbert Shylock 
and Mr. Maurice Bassanio were today discussing 
the terms of a proposed bonded mortgage in 
which Mr. Charles Antonio was to be a surety. 
And shortly Antonio appears and the terms of the 
bond are agreed upon. 


To Warfield, as has already been seen, as to 
Shakespeare, there was nothing tricky or under- 
handed about the making of this bond. A mere 
unprejudiced reading of the play itself makes it 
readily apparent that this is in full accord with 
the: text. 


But Hampden and Sothern and Mantell, and 
two centuries before them, Macklin, and in the 
intervening centuries many others have so gesticu- 
lated, postured and manoeuvered during this con- 
versation with Antonio respecting the bond, as 
to deliberately convey the impression that by it 
Shylock had cunningly prepared a trap into 
which Antonio, who was keen enough to build up 
so great a business as to have heavily laden ships 
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in many ports, was dullard enough to walk un- 
suspectingly—nay, gladly! with the remark 


“Content, in faith: Ill seal to such a bond 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew.” (I, ili, 153-44) 


At this point, in Mantell’s production Antonio 
and Bassanio depart, leaving Robert Mantell alone 
on the stage. He is dressed in a flowing gold and 
crimson gabardine, and is wearing a rusty gray, 
scrawly beard and wig to help him in his portrayal 
of the character Shylock. From now on to the end 
of this scene he utters no word, but does a piece of 
stage business, whereby he attempts to briefly indi- 
cate to the audience the type of person which he 
believes Shylock must have been. 


He is standing in the center of the stage—which 
depicts a street scene in Venice—and is medita- 
tively tapping his fingers on the back of a bench 
which is there beside him. As he stands there, 
apparently engrossed in thought, his brows are 
slowly lowered, his eyes narrowed, his lips com- 
pressed. ‘Then, of a sudden, he inhales one long 
raspy breath, and takes a deliberate stride for- 
ward, meanwhile extending his right hand, which 
seems to have the palsy. He holds his hand there 
outstretched before him for a few seconds. His 
palm is turned, and his fingers are quivering as 
though itching to grasp something which is beyond 
their reach. Then, with glinting eyes, a smile 
upon his face, he viciously draws his fingers tight- 
ly together, as though crushing an innocent rose 
that had just fallen into his grasp. His face is 
now livid with a look of triumphant hate. His 
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whole attitude has now taken on the appearance 
of the incarnate wrath of God; while the curtain 
quickly falls midst a tumult of applause—an ap- 
plause, however which is drowned in a storm of 
derisive hisses from the audience. 


This is in accordance with the Macklin tradi- 
tion, and happens to make mighty effective stage 
business. Warfield, however, declined to convey 
any such absurd impression. But in Belasco’s ver- 
sion two lines were torn from the third scene of 
the third act and appended to the text of the first 
scene of the first act.! So that, as the curtain went 
down on this bond scene to the tune of the cantor’s 
and the choir’s intoned prayers, without any ap- 
parent rhyme or reason, the audience heard 
Shylock saying in a half-hearted manner: 


“Thou call’dst me dog before thou had’st a cause; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” 


Though Warfield’s Shylock intended to convey 
an entirely different impression, these two lines, 
spoken here, could convey only one impression— 
the “traditional” impression—that Shylock had 
craftily sprung a trap. And so, before Warfield’s 
first scene had ended, his admirable portraiture of 
Shylock had been ruined, the sympathy and 
understanding he had so easily won had been 
alienated. 


Take another instance. In the interview al- 
ready alluded to, Warfield said of the Shylock he 


1. Belasco was here following Edwin Booth’s cutting of the 
text. See Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New 
Work: 191 Depa loa. 
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presented : 


“And, remember, he [Shylock] has the law on his 
side—for it was the law even though the actual execu- 
tion of a flesh bond was a rare occurence.”’2 


And Warfield played Shylock as if Shylock 
were living at a time when he could have had “the 
law on his side.” This was in the second decade of 
the fourth century. But Belasco’s entire pro- 
duction was, as he himself said, in an interview 

iven at the same time and to the same reporter 
that interviewed Warfield, “the garb and the en- 
vironmeat of the sixteenth century.”! This, again, 
is but another instance showing that Warfield’s 
“Shylock” and Belasco’s production were pitched 
in two radically different, in fact, conflicting and 
diametrically opposed keys. 


Take a third instance. Warfield acted the part 
of “Shylock” as if he were a human being, not 
necessarily a Jew, living, as has already been said, 
in certain vaunted human surroundings, and nat- 
urally impelled and motivated by the ordinary 
human forces, passions and emotions. Belasco’s 
production, on the other hand, was built as a 
“sood man v. bad man” play, as Antonio, a saint, 
pitted against a Satanic Shylock. The two being 


1. Belasco says of The Merchant of Venice, that Shakespeare 
“placed the period of its action at about the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century.” Belasco, David: Preface to The David Belasco 
Arrangement of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice (Privately 
Printed [New York: 1922]), p. 8. See also pp. 7 and 26. 

2. Warfield believed the contrary, in accordance with the cur- 
rent belief on the matter until his attention was called by the 
author to the facts set forth in this volume, on February 19, 1921, 
while he was appearing in Cleveland, in Belasco’s play Peter Grimm, 
with which he opened the then new Ohio Theatre. 
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of course, wholly incompatible. 

Small wonder, then, that the New York pre- 
miere of this production, to which the critics went 
in high hopes of seeing an epoch-making event,— 
having been encouraged to do so by the long and 
intensive publicity campaign which had heralded 
the production, proved but a blasting disappoint- 
ment. They expected to witness a triumph which 
would for all time thereafter link Warfield’s name 
with “Shylock,” as Forrest is linked with 
“Lear”; Booth with “Hamlet”; and Davenport 
with “Othello.” Instead, they witnessed the pre- 
miere of a production which was not only not 
great, but which was in fact exceptionally un- 
Shakespearean even for a modern production of 
a Shakespearean play. 

This does not mean that Belasco’s production 
was uninteresting. Shakespeare’s plays are fool- 
proof. This is particularly true of The Merchant 
of Venice. A producer can mangle and maul it 
out of all semblance to the thing it really is, and 
the actors appearing in it may be but ordinary 
tyros, and yet Shakespeare’s play will hold the 
rapt attention of almost any audience. Belasco 
himself says so, although his statement to this 
effect unfortunately contains a peculiar twist which 
is a bit jarring to those who respect Shakespeare. 
Said he, still in the same interview: 

“A diamond is -always a diamond—but cut, polished 
and placed in a suitable and lovely setting it always 


shows to better advantage than when left, rough and im- 
perfect, imbedded in clay.’’1 


1. See also, Ibid, p. 15. 
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Though one may find Belasco’s production done 
in that manner “satisfactory,” it is nevertheless 
well for him to bear in mind that what he is wit- 
nessing is a Shakespearean play that has been “‘cut 
and polished,” the original of which, apparently, 
is only “rough and imperfect, imbedded in clay.” 

in short, Belasco’s production was no more 
Shakespeare’s play than was Lansdowne’s out- 
rageous version. He took inexcusable liberties 
with the text. He took lines from one scene and 
transplanted them into another. He had one 
character read another’s lines. He removed and 
telescoped Shakespeare’s scenes with dire effect. 
And for good measure, he wrote an entirely new 
scene for the play. The only justifiable liberty 
taken with the play is the addition of the jester’s 
song at the end, which, however, had been used by 
several others before, and which does, indeed, 
make a very effective ending for the play. 

In short, Belasco, unlike Warfield, was copying 
the past—the “traditional.” Nor did he seek to 
conceal that fact. Said he, in the same interview: 

“TI would here specify that the whole of that literature 
(containing much of folly and conceit as well as much 
of wisdom, and learning) has been heedfully examined 
in preparing the play for its present revival, and that 


ample authority exists for each and every decision as to 
moot points embodied in this arrangement.” 


And, again: 
“YT have neither cumbered the stage with superfluous 
and hampering embellishments, nor disregarded anything 


valuable in the traditions with which through genera- 
tion of genius this great play has become encrusted.” 1 


Ie id epee 
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Contrast with this Warfield’s originality which 
Belasco himself pointed out: 

“As for Mr. Warfield’s interpretation of the role of 
Shylock, I expect it to cause some discussion ,of course 
—indeed, I shall be disappointed if it does not. He has 
conceived a characterization of his own—his own manner 
and style and feeling. He could easily have imitated 
the great Shylocks of the past; he could have selected 
the high spots of their performances and endeavored to 
duplicate them. But he has not done that. He has 
conceived a different and very human Shylock—and yet 
he makes no effort to make him sympathetic. He gives 
him his hatred, but also his justification.” 

By Belasco’s own testimony, Warfield drew 
his inspiration from the text itself, while Belasco 
drew his from “tradition.” While Belasco was 
communing with Macklin, Warfield was com- 
muning with Shakespeare. Warfield caught the 
heart and spirit of the play, poured his whole 
heart into his study of the role, and then tried to 
live the part on the stage. Belasco blindly—or, 
should we say carelessly—followed hackneyed 
“tradition,” and took a few liberties of his own. 

The real reason why “‘Warfield’s acting is great 
even if his Shylock is not,”! to quote Percy Ham- 
mond’s paradoxical summation, is simply because 
Warfield was endeavouring to give the real “Jew 
that Shakespeare drew” in a production which 
was wholly un-Shakespearean, and which was 
merely a presentation of the “tradition” with 
which this great play indeed has become ‘‘en- 
crusted” —unfortunately. 

In Belasco’s manhandled production of Shake- 


r» New York Tribune, Dec. 31, 1922. 
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speare, it was practically impossible for Warfield 
to make “Shylock” look humanly real. In the 
realm of the unreal, the real takes on an uncanny 
aspect. Warfield’s “Shylock” was based on real- 
ity. Belasco’s production was couched in terms 
of fantastic fiction. In it Warfield’s “Shylock” 
was out of place. While it itself, with a manhan- 
dled text, with interchanged and _ interpolated 
scenes, with interchanged and interpolated lines, 
and with additions was not Shakespeare. 

Even warm friends of the producer called at- 
tention to this effect of which the following com- 
ment is typical: 

“That Mr. Belasco has evidently erred in making 
his scenery so elaborate that a rearrangment of scenes 
was necessary can hardly be doubted. ‘The production 
at the Lyceum has lost a great deal of that beauty that 
we receive in the rapid transition of the original Shakes- 
peare from a Shylock to a Portia scene. ‘This grouping 


of scenes indeed does make some of 'Warfield’s lines 
come at the wrong time and give an unfortunate effect.” 


While John Corbin, the dramatic critic for the 
New York Times had this to say concerning the 
production: 


“In the nineteenth century the plays were ruthlessly 
cut and rearranged in senseless patterns—crushed and 
distorted under the incubus of irrelevant scenery. The 
havoc thus wrought can still be seen in Mr. Belasco’s 
perversion of the adroitly varied and cumulative narra- 
tive of “The Merchant of Venice.’ 1 


And again: 
“Mr. Belasco has through two acts unraveled the multi 
colored, deftly woven fabric of Shakespeare’s dramatic 


1. New York Times, Jan. 14, 1922. 
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narative, grouping all the dark Shylock scenes in the 
second act [thereby presenting three months of action 
as if it occurred in one day] and all the bright Belmont 
scenes in the third, and slashing the text rather cruelly 
in the process. He has made Shakespeare’s story fit the 
needs of his scenery, not his scenery fit the needs of 
Shakespeare’s story. Yet he is certain that Shakepeare 
would smile and approve, sacrificing his imcomparably 
dramatic approach to the trial scene for sundry struc- 
tures of carpentry and scene painting.’’2 


He achieved the only inevitable result which 
such manhandling permits. We no longer see 
Shakespeare’s Jew trying to do Antonio a kind- 
ness ‘“‘to buy his friendship”; then, as his kindly 
offices are repulsed and himself further ridiculed, 
outraged and disparaged, Shylock’s enkindled 
anger steadily being fanned into a flame, while 
Antonio, who calls Shylock “dog” and says that 
despite Shylock’s kindly efforts is likely to call 
him so again, gradually becomes sufficiently sub- 
dued in his malevolence to call Shylock, for the 
first time, “good Shylock,” when Shylock has been 
finally whipped by despair, chagrin, humiliation 
and loss into a fury of hate on the verge of the 
trial; and then the trial itself, with its aftermath 
of Portia’s chicanery and sophistry which show 
that when Shylock lived.— 


“In Law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil.” 
All of this development is natural. It is explain- 
able. It can be understood. 
But as Belasco re-wrote the play, Shylock cun- 


2. New York Times (Jan. 21, 1922) 
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ningly plots to catch Antonio in a trap, into which 
Antonio, the great merchant who owns many 
ships, is fool enough to walk unsuspectingly. 

As Portia’s Belmont scenes are poured together 
into one act, Shylock remains off stage nearly an 
hour. The alluringly tender poetry which 
Shakespeare runs through the entire play, like a 
refreshing brook, were poured into one solid 
dose of sweetness to make up an act. Then we get 
an act in which Shylock’s “heavy” scenes which 
Shakespeare has interspersed with the tender Bel- 
mont scenes, are lumped together, regardless of 
their time elements, to make up another act, 
and he reappears. We see him, a sane, natural 
human being going to Bassanio’s dinner leaving 
Jessica behind him. We see him returning to 
find Jessica gone—and along with her his ducats 
and his jewels. Then, to all appearances, Shy- 
lock spontaneously becomes a raving maniac. 
Three months of action condensed into one sturdy 
act can produce none other than this ludicrous 
effect. 

Shakespeare’s careful building of effect, his 
sublime mastery of artistic detail, and his skillful 
blending, all become demolished, crushed out of 
existence by “improvement.” 


Let us here turn our attention to the predeces- 
sors of Belasco and Warfield. 

Burbadge is believed to have been the original 
creator, according to dA Funeral Elegy, on the 
Death of the Famous Actor, Richard Burbadge, 
who died on Saturday in Lent, the 13th day of 
March, 1618. The following are the lines of the 
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“Elegy” which relate to Burbadge’s “Shylock.” 


“Heart-broke Philaster, and Amintas too, 

Are lost forever; with the red-hair’d Jew 

Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of flesh, 
By woman-Lawyer caught in his own mesh,” 


These four lines of doggerel constitute the only 
bit of evidence concerning the interpretation of the 
play, which has come down to us from Shakes- 
peare’s time, and they have been suspected of being 
spurious. It may wel! be doubted that the come- 
dian Burbadge ever played the semi-tragic role of 
Shylock. But even accepting this evidence upon 
its face value, it merely tells us that Burbadge 
dressed the character in a red wig. This, the only 
bit of tradition concerning the play’s interpreta- 
tion, which has come down to us from Shake- 
speare’s time, has been ignored by all current 
actors of the role, in fact by all since Kean, who 
introduced a black wig, over much protest. In 
1855, James William Wallack, an American actor, 
dressed the character in a gray wig.’ The details of 
Burbadge’s interpretation have not been recorded. 
Certainly it was not comic. But it may have brought 
forth the laughter of derision from his audiences, 
among whom there were no Jews, as there were 
no real Jews in England, and only a few con- 
verted Jews until many years later. ‘The red wig 
recalling Judas Iscariot on a character intended to 
be recognized by the people of that time as a Jew, 
does not necessarily call forth merriment, as 
Queen Elizabeth’s hair was of that color like- 
1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum), p. 370. 


2. Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New York: 1911), 
pp. 136 and 160. 
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wise. “There is no ground for the belief that 
Shylock was ever presented on the stage in a 
comic light. To assert it is to imply that Lans- 
downes ‘Shylock’ and Shakespeare’s Shylock are 
identical.” 

The next “Shylock” of any note was Thomas 
Dogget, a comic actor. He appeared in a “re- 
vised” version of the play written by Lansdowne, 
which he called “The Jew of Venice,”2 which 
made Shylock a ridiculous figure. Lansdowne’s 
version kept the boards, in the place of Shakes- 
peare’s for fourty years, until Macklin revived the 
original in 1741, and has since been ignored ex- 
cept in works of reference. 

Macklin, was the next important “Shylock,” 
and by far the most important one to the present 
day, as his production has been copied in the main 
by all succeeding producers, and his interpreta- 
tion of the “Shylock” role followed by all suc- 
ceeding actors, save Warfield. Macklin is sup- 
posed to have been born in 1690, which means he 
was over fifty years old when he first played the 
role, and when he last vainly attempted to play 
it on May 7, 1789, at his own benefit, he was about 
one hundred years old. He died in 1797. Pope 
wrote Macklin’s proposed epitaph after witness- 
ing Macklin’s performance, which proposed epi- 
taph has since become famous: 


“Here lies the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew.” 


Pope’s wit thus perpetuates a gross exaggeration 
1. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum), p- 370. 


2. Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New York, 1911), 
Duloos 
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—not to say untruth. 

Lichtenberg’s letter dated December 2, 1775, 
best describes Macklin’s interpretation, and its 
effect on an audience:! “It is not to be denied that 
the sight of this Jew suffices to awaken at once, 
in the best regulated mind, all the prejudices of 
childhood against this people. Shylock is none of 
your petty cheaters, who can talk for an hour over 
the excellence of a pinchback watch-chain. He 
is slow, calm in his impenetrable cunning, -and 
when he has the law on his side he is unflinching, 
even to the extreme of malice. 

“Picture to yourself a somewhat strong man, 
with a sallow, harsh face and nose which is by no 
means lacking in any one of the three dimensions, 
a long double chin or dewlap; and in making his 
mouth, Nature’s knife seems to have slipped and 
gone all the way to his ears, at least on one side, 
so it seemed to me. His cloak is black and long, 
his pantaloons also are long and,broad, and his 
hat three-cornered and red, probably in accord- 
ance with the style of the Italian Jews. 


“The first words which he utters are spoken 
slowly and deliberately: “Three thousand du- 
cats.’ The th and the s twice occurring and the 
last s after the ¢ have a lickerish sound from 
Macklin’s lips, as if he were tasting the ducats 
and all that they can buy; this speech creates for 
the man, upon his first appearance, a preposses- 
sion which is sustained throughout. Three such 
words, thus spoken and at the very first, reveal a 


1. Lichtenberg, E. C.: Vermischte Schriften (Gottingen, 1867), Vol. 
III p. 266. j 
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whole character. 

“In the Scene in which he misses his daughter 
he appears hatless, with hair all flying, some of it 
standing up straight, a hand’s breadth high, just 
as if it had been lifted up by a breeze from the 
gallows. Both hands are doubled up, and his 
gestures are quick and convulsive. To see a man 
thus moved, who had been hitherto a calm, deter- 
mined villain, is fearful.” 


Edmund Kean’s version, though more sympa- 
thetic, follows Macklin’s interpretation, and the 
effect is that Shylock appears to be ‘“‘almost hu- 
man.”! He introduced a black wig in place of 
the then traditional wig of Judas colour. Hazlitt 
says of Kean’s interpretation: ““When we first went 
to see Mr. Kean in Shylock, we expected to see 
what we had been used to see, a decrepit old man, 
bent with age and ugly with mental deformity, 
grinning with deadly malice, with the venom of his 
heart congealed in the expression of his counten- 
ance, sullen, morose, gloomy, inflexible, brooding 
over one idea, that of his hatred, and fixed on one 
unalterable purpose, that of his revenge. 

“We were disappointed, because we had taken 
our ideas from other actors, not from the play. 
There is no proof there that Shylock is old, but 
a single line, ‘Bassanio, [Antonio?] and o/d Shy- 
lock, both stand forth,—which does not imply 
that he is infirm with age,—and the circumstance 
that he has a daughter marriageable, which does 
not imply that he is old at all. It would be too 


1. Hazlett, William: Characters of Shakespeare’s plays (1817), 
p. 276. 
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much to say that his body should be made crooked 
and deformed to answer to his mind, which is 
bowed down and warped with prejudices and 
passion. ‘That he has but one idea, is not true; 
he has more ideas than any other person in the 
place; and if he is intense and inveterate in the 
pursuit of his purpose, he shows the utmost elas- 
ticity, vigour, and presence of mind in the means 
of attaining it. But so rooted was our habitual 
impression of the part from seeing it caricatured 
in the representation, that it was only from a care- 
ful perusal of the play itself that we saw our 
error. 

‘The stage is not, in general, the best place to 
study our author’s characters in. It is too often 
filled with traditional common-place conceptions 
of the part, handed down from sire to son, and 
suited to the taste of the great vulgar and the 
small, ‘Tis an unweeded garden; things rank 
and gross do merely gender in it!’ If a man of 
genius comes once in an age to clear away the 
rubbish, to make it fruitful and wholesome, they 
cry, ‘Tis a bad school;:1t: may beslike nature at 
may be like Shakespeare, but it is not like us.’ 
Admirable verities!” 

The “traditional common-place conceptions” 
Hazlitt refers to, have stayed with the “Shylock” 
role, so that the actor’s sole endeavor has been to 
show Shylock as being “almost human” instead of 
being actually human. He is depicted as an ani- 
mal with some human traits. 

Henry Irving! also followed Macklin’s “re- 


1 The record for the longest continuous run of a Shakespearean 
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venge” motive interpretation, as can be gathered 
from the following description of a contemporary 
play reviewer. “He feels and acts as one of a 
noble but long oppressed nation, as a representa- 
tive of Judaism against the apostate Galilean, as 
an instrument of vengeance in the hands of an 
offended God. In point of intelligence and cul- 
ture he is far above the Christians with whom he 
comes into contact, and the fact that as a Jew 
he is deemed far below them in the social scale is 
gall and wormwood to his proud and sensitive 
spirit . . . Exhibited in this light, not so much as 
a man grievously wronged in his own person as 
a representative of a great but oppressed tribe, 
Shylock acquires on the stage that which Shake- 
speare evidently intended to impart to the charac- 
ter,—a sad and romantic interest, an almost tragic 
elevation and grace.” “Irving evidently believes 
that Shakespeare intended to enlist our sympathies 
on the side of the Jew, and the conception is em- 
bodied in a manner altogether new to the stage.” 
Nevertheless, “The fierceness associated with the 
character since Macklin appeared in it is not 
absent.””! 

Edwin Booth’s interpretation was along the 
same line,? as are also the current interpretations 
other than Warfield’s. It is here worth noting 
play at one theatre in dramatic history belongs to The Merchant 
of Venice, as given by Sir Henry Irving at his Lyceum Theatre in 
London, where it had 253 performances, beginning November 1, 
1879 and ending with a benefit to the actor-manager on July 31, 
1880. Daly, Frederick: Henry Irving in England and America, 
p. 62. See also Winter, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New 
York: 1911) p. 49. 


1. The Theatre (December, 1879), p. 292. 
2. Furness: The Merchant of Venice (Variorum), p. 383. 
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that the first performance of the play on the 
American stage took place at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, September 5, 1752,° which production ap- 
pears to have been along the conventional lines 
first established by Macklin. 

Walter Hampden’s version in particular, is an 
outright return to Macklin’s nauseating inter- 
pretation, with the exception of the red wig. 
The only original touch Hampden gave to his 
production is his “cutting” of the play. Cutting 
the play and readjusting the scenes to suit the 
whims of the producer, seems to be the modern 
producer’s opinion of how to “improve” Shakes- 
peare. As is usual in the cutting of the play, he 
secured a result that is pathetic. His most unjusti- 
fiable change took place in the first act in which 
he left out the scene at Portia’s home and put in 
its stead Launcelot’s scene as he is contemplating 
leaving Shylock’s service. When the scene is pre- 
sented in its ordinary position one sees that Laun- 
celot is contemplating leaving Shylock’s service 
not because Shylock has mistreated him, or has 
not treated him properly; but simply because 
Shylock is a Jew. But as Hampden presents the 
scene, which in his presentation precedes Shy- 
lock’s first entrance upon the stage, Launcelot’s 
soliloquy tends to give the audience the impres- 
sion that Shylock is Satan incarnate. And when 
Shylock does make his appearance, the audience 
has already been prejudiced against him. His 
character has been put up falsely even before he 
makes his appearance upon the stage. 


3. Winters, William: Shakespeare on the Stage (New York: 1911) 
p. 160. 
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But what is still worse, prior to Shylock’s en- 
trance Antonio has been strutting about on the 
stage and acting like a saint. One is made to feel 
that Antonio is almost too good for this world, 
and one expects any moment to see a halo shine 
around Antonio’s head and perhaps even wings 
sprout from his shoulders. 

With Launcelot’s misplaced description of Shy- 
lock and with the mis-interpretation of the char- 
acter Antonio who is contrasted with Shylock 
rather than merely compared with him, Shylock 
cannot properly gain the sympathy of the audi- 
ence no matter what he does thereafter, no matter 
how sympathetically the lines are read. 

Hampden’s reading of the lines, however, do 
not even tend to minimize this effect, but rather 
to emphasize them and to give the effect that Shy- 
lock is an arch-fiend. ‘The very first words he 
speaks, “three thousand ducats” are spoken with 
euttural enunciation and very deliberately as if 
the world rested upon this sum. In point of fact 
the sum had nothing to do with the plot. It might 
just as well be three hundred ducats or even only 
three. The three months, however, is important. 
But Hampden rests on the “three thousand du- 
cats” and hurries lightly over the term “three 
months.” 

By this time, all sympathy for Shylock, if there 
ever was any, has been completely smothered. 
And when Shylock reproaches Antonio for the 
wrongs Antonio has done him by spitting on him, 
kicking him about and calling him “dog,” the 
audience somehow is inclined to laugh at Shylock’s 
speech and finds an unholy glee in hearing An- 
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tonio respond to this, “I am as like to call thee so 
again, to spit on thee again, to spurn thee, too.” 

And when Shylock says he will make the loan 
for the purpose of buying Antonio’s friendship 
therewith, and therefore he will ask ‘‘no doit of 
usance,” Hampden grimaces and pauses signifi- 
cantly over these words and makes the audience 
feel that a revenge trap has been set into which 
Antonio blindly walks calling it “kindness.” Can 
this Antonio be the dullard who has been able to 
make so great a success as a merchant as to have 
numerous ships sailing for him in numerous 
waters? 

As far as character building is concerned the 
last part of the play becomes unnecessary in Hamp- 
den’s production. The first act has completed all 
in this regard. The other scenes do no more than 
depict a series of incidents involving these char- 
acters. Antonio parades around like a saint. 
While Shylock tears through the atmosphere like 
a barbarian, pawing at the scenery and spitting on 
the various characters. He becomes a veritable 
animal. 

His touch of grief at the loss of his daughter, 
as he lies there sprawled upon the stairs in the 
street of Venice, in the person of Hampden be- 
comes pathetically ludicrous as the suffering of 
any brute does become. His grief at hearing of 
the loss of the turquoise ring somehow appears 
ridiculous. And his speech setting forth the 
reasons for his mistreatment, in his speech “I am 
a Jew,” causes the audience to look at him not 
with sympathy but rather with pity as one would 
look at the torn carcass of a dog which had just 
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been run over in the street. 

And it is somewhat difficult to understand why 
Shylock fell on his knees to ask for his life, when 
the Duke’s very own words are: 

“T’ll pardon thee thy life before thou ask it.” (IV, i, 369) 


And if Shylock was shrewd enough to conceive 
this scheme of revenge on the moment of making 
the loan, why was he not shrewd enough to see 
that Portia was tricking him out of his revenge 
in direct violation of law. The scene as Hampden 
presented it made it appear that Shylock’s plight 
is a proper result of the law. One was not given 
to see that Portia has been feeling her way through 
the entire trial trying to catch Shylock off his 
guard and finally succeeding. 

Nor can one understand why his Shylock 
smiled and rubbed his hands when Antonio said: 

“So please my Lord the Duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for one half his goods, 
I am content—“ (IV, i, 380-382) 

All Antonio is doing here is to say that he is 
content to let the State forego its right to ifs one- 
half of Shylock’s goods if it cares to, 

“So he will let me[ Antonio] have the other half in use—” 
(IV, i, 383-384) 
Antonio was willing to be generous with the 
State’s half. Shylock was really getting nothing. 

Sothern’s interpretation is also along similar 
lines, although more faithful to Shakespeare’s text, 
as is also Mantell’s version. Sothern’s is the best 
balanced and most pleasing of them all, as it is 
not distorted into a starring “vehicle,” for some 
actor. 


APPENDIX B. 


Time Analysis of the Plot. 


The present time analysis differs greatly from 
those analysis which have preceded it.! In one 
respect it differs entirely; it is the first one to place 
the second scene of the first act a day ahead of the 
first scene of the play. 

The one preceding time analysis which most 
nearly resembles the present one is that prepared 
by Daniel.? But the resemblance is only approxi- 
mate; even more approximate than the difference 
of eight stage days (his calculation) to nine 
stage days (the present calculation) would indi- 
cate. The time analysis of Eccles, in which the 
scenes of the play are rearranged so as to bring 
the play into seven stage days, bears almost as 
close a resemblance. 

Its most widely differing predecessor is that of 
Halpin,* who puts the action “within the compass 
of a few consecutive hours,” to wit, forty-eight 
hours, broken into “two periods” with an interval 
of “but a single night.” He asserts that the “three 
months” period referred to in the play is merely 
“illusory,” for Shylock had slyly inveigled An- 


x, See Furness, Howard, The Merchant of Venice, (Var. Ed.), 
p. 332ff, for general summaries of preceding time analysis. 

2. Daniel, P. A.: Time Analysis of the Plots of Shakespeare’s Plays 
(The New Shakespeare Society, 1879) _ 

3. See Furness,: Howard, The Merchant of Venice, (Var. Ed.), 
P_ 332. 

4. Halpin, Rev. N. J.: The Dramatic Unities of Shakespeare, 
(Doublin, 1849), p_ 35. 
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tonio to sign, in lieu of the “three months” bond 
he had agreed to sign, a forwith bond that was not 
only due but actually enforceable immediately. 
Furness rightly says of it: “Unless a theory which 
we believe to be erroneous bids fair to become pop- 
ular, and we fear the spread of contagion, it seems 
to be a sad waste of time or labour to refute it. No 
such fear need be anticipated from this theory 
of Halpin. There is no likelihood that a convert 
will be found to this thimblerigging device of a 
substituted bond. . . . It is well to note it as an in- 
explicable vagary of a clever scholar, and there 
an end.”’! 

All of which is well and truly put. Never- 
theless, the analysis made even by Furness’ does 
not conform with the play’s text. By what this 
learned Shakespeare student refers to as being an 
application of Professor Wilson’s “dual time’ 
theory, he purposely jumbles the time elements of 
the play together in a hopelessly bewildering 
fashion, with the explanation (quoting the words 
of Professor Wilson) that “it is in this manner that 
Shakespeare hurled ‘his dazzling spells into the 
spongy air.” 

That Shakespeare hurled ‘dazzling spells’ is, of 
course, quite true. And so is the assertion that he 
hurled them ‘into the spongy air.’ But he did not 
do this in such a confusing manner as Furness 
would have one believe, at least not in the present 
play. The Merchant of Venice is a logical se- 
quence of dramatic events, each of which has its 


1. Furness, H. Howard The Merchant of Venice, (Var, Ed_), p. 337; 
2. Ibid p. 338. 
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definite time and place in the plot, all of which 
follow each other in an orderly and consistent 
fashion. No rearrangement need be made of the 
scenes, as was done by Eccles, nor does any “thim- 
blerigging device,” such as Halpins, need to be 
resorted to, nor is any verbal prestidigitating with 
the play’s component parts, such as that of Fur- 
ness, necessary to make the play rationally logical. 
The Merchant of Venice has a simple,compact 
and straightforward structure. A more than 
merely superficial study of its lines will easily 
make this apparent. 
Gat 

Scene i. A street in Aquileia. This scene un- 
doubtedly occurs in the morning. Salarino wishes 
Antonio and Bassanio “Good morrow” (I, i, 65). 

Lorenzo, Gratiano, Bassanio and Antonio, 
seem to have already made arrangements to meet 
at noon, for Lorenzo tells Bassanio, referring to 
himself and Gratiano (I, i, 69 to 71): 

“My Lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you: but at dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we must meet.” 

Then Bassanio disclosed to Antonio his desire to 
woo Portia. He seems to have told Antonio some- 
thing about this before, and had promised to tell 
him more about it on this very day, as is indicated 
by Antonio’s first remarks to Bassanio (I, i, 119 to 
121); 

“Well, tell me now what lady is the same 


To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you today promised to tell me of? 


After being told all about it, and after hearing 
Bassanio’s desire for a loan, Antonio tells him to 
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“go, presently inquire, .... where money is” 


(I, i, 183 and 184), and if he finds any to borrow 
it upon Antonio’s credit. 


Scene wu. This scene, which takes place in 
Portia’s home in Belmont, may very well have 
taken place on the day preceding that upon which 
the incidents in Scene i occurred. 

At its close, a serving-man comes in to tell Portia 


(I, ii, 137 to 139): 
“there is a forerunner come from ; 
the Prince of Morocco, who brings word the prince ci 
master will be here to-night.” 


It is interesting to note in this scene, that while 
Bassanio in Aquileia is planning to speak with 
Antonio the very next day (the next day being 
described in Scene 1) for the purpose of securing 
the means whereby he might go to Belmont to 
woo Portia, Portia in Belmont, as if by mental 
telepathy, thinks of Bassanio (I, ii, 122 to 132). 
The sweet love story of Bassanio and Portia forms 
the central theme of the play. It has its incep- 
tion in the first scene of the first act. It 1s com- 
pleted in the last scene of the last act. It 1s kept 
constantly tn the foreground throughout. 

Scene 11. Another street in Aquileia upon the 
same day upon which Scene i takes place, but a 
little later in the day. 

While Shylock and Bassanio are discussing the 
loan, Shylock expresses a desire to see Antonio. 
Bassanio tells him he might do so if he were “‘to 
dine with us” (1, 111,42). 

Shortly thereafter, while still engaged in this 
conversation, Antonio himself arrives upon the 
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scene. After some discussion, Shylock agrees to 
make the loan, and Antonio agrees to enter into a 
bond for this loan “for three months.” Shylock 
then tells Antonio (I, iii, 172): 

‘Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s;” 


So they enter the bond whereunder the loan of 
three thousand ducats is to be repaid three months 
from that very day. 


If “St. John’s day of the following June,” the 
final day upon which payment of the loan was 
to be made in the Z/ Pecorone, be accepted as 
the final day of payment in the play, the bond 
would be entered into some time in March. And 
the period covered by the play is the Spring of 
the year, from the middle of March to the middle 
of June. 


ACT SLE 


Scene 1. This scene, taking place in Portia’s 
home, may very well have taken place on the same 
day that Bassanio was making his arrangements to 
go to her. 

The Prince of Morocco, having arrived the 
night before, (I, ii, 139) comes to Portia with 
oaths of love, and expresses his desire to choose 
the caskets in accordance with the conditions her 
father had imposed. She tells him (II, i, 44 and 
45): 

“First, forward to the temple: after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made.” 


Scene is. A street in Aquileia, about noon of the 
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same day as Scene i and Scene ili of Act I, ap- 
parently just after the latter. 
Bassanio tells his servant Leonardo (II, ii, 121 
fO-126): 
“let it be so hasted that supper be ready 
at the farthest by five of the clock. See these letters 


delivered ; put the liveries to making, and desire Gratiano 
to come anon to my lodging.” 


And later further instructs him (II, 1, 178 to 
Lory: 

“TI pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this: 

These things being bought and orderly bestow’d, 

Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 

My best--esteem’d acquaintance ;” 
This “best esteem’d acquaintance,” without doubt, 
includes Antonio, whose signature provided him 
with funds for going to Belmont to woo Portia. 

In the same scene Launcelot, having decided to 

leave the services of Shylock, offers his service to 
Bassanio. At which Bassanio remarks (II, ii, 154 


165057)": 


“Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 

And hath preferr’d thee, if it be preferment 

To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 

The follower of so poor a gentleman.” 
The conversation he refers to, without doubt, is 
the one he was engaged in when the curtain rose 
on Scene iii of Act J. Bassanio undoubtedly 
talked about Launcelot to Shylock while picking 
up sufficient courage to ask him for the loan of 
three thousand ducats. In fact, he referred to 
him in that conversation as an “unthrifty knave,” 
in whose “fearful guard” he had left this house 


(Aerie 0752370, 
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Bassanio tells Launcelot (II, ii, 162 and 163): 


“Take leave of thy old master and inquire 
My lodging out.” 
Launcelot says (II, ii, 176 and 177): 


“T’ll take my leave of the 
Jew in the twinkling of an eye.” 


In the same scene Gratiano tells Bassanio (II, 
iy 150). 

“T must go with you to Belmont.” 

Bassanio grants him permission, but makes cer- 
tain conditions concerning his behaviour. 

Scene 111. This scene, a room in Shylock’s house 
in Aquileia, takes place shortly after Scene 11 of 
this act, Launcelot having gone to Shylock’s house 
to “take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of 
an eye.” He does not find Shylock at home. He 
therefore takes leave of Jessica instead, and leaves 
the house after receiving a ducat from her. She 
also gives him a note to deliver to Lorenzo (II, 
iti 6 10 7 he 

“And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 


Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest: 
Give him this letter; do it secretly.” 


Scene 1v. A street in Aquileia, “four o’clock” 
in the forenoon of the same day as the preceding 
scene. Lorenzo points out to Gratiano, Salanio 
and Salarino (II, iv, 7 and 8) : 


“°T is now but four o'clock; we have two hours 
To furnish us.” 


The two hours he refers to are two hours during 
which they have time to furnish themselves with 
costumes for the masque which is to take place 
that evening. Bassanio’s supper, it seems, is set 
for six; even though Bassanio, as cautious hosts do 
when they desire to be sure that dinner will be 
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ready on time, has told his servant to have it 
“ready at the farthest by five of the clock.” 

They have just been discussing something when 
the curtain rises and Lorenzo tells Gratiano (II, 
iV, 110-3): 

“Nay, we will slink away in supper-time, 


Disguise us at my lodging and return, 
All in an hour.” 


Launcelot now happens along, sees Lorenzo, 
and secretly gives him Jessica’s letter (II, iv, 10 
and 11): 


“An it shall please you to break up this, it shall seem 
to signify.” 
He recognizes the writing on the letter at once 
bl Wray a 2 10. 14): 
“T know the land: in faith, ’t is a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper in writ on. 
Is the fair hand that writ.” 


While he reads the “love-news” this letter con- 
tains, Launcelot seeks to excuse himself (II, iv, 
LO): 
“By your leave, sir.” 
As he is about to go, Lorenzo asks (II, iv, 17): 
“Whither goest thou?” 
Launcelot tells him (II, iv, 18 and 19) : 


“Marry sir, to bid my old master the Jew to sup to- 
night with my new master the Christian” 


Inasmuch as Bassanio’s invitation, extended to 
Shylock, in Scene iii of Act I to “dine with us,” 
was made for the purpose of giving Shylock an 
opportunity to meet Antonio; and inasmuch as 
Shylock met Antonio almost immediately there- 
after; and inasmuch as it is Shylock’s loan of three 
thousand ducats which is making Bassanio’s voy- 
age to Belmont possible; it can readily be under- 
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stood why Bassanio sends a special invitation to 
Shylock “to sup to-night” with him. Launcelot 
quite probably asked Bassanio’s permission to be 
the bearer of that message, so that it might give 
him an opportunity to take his official leave of 
Shylock, who was not home the first time he came 
there for that purpose. 

Jessica’s note appears to have informed Lor- 
enzo that Shylock’s acceptance of Bassanio’s invi- 
tation would at once supply him with a means of 
taking her from Shylock’s house unnoticed, and 
make it possible for them to conclude certain 
plans they seem to have been making. From the 
general air surrounding these plans one gathers 
that they were secret arrangements to elope. 

Upon hearing Launcelot speak of his errand, 
Lorenzo hastily scribbles a note and calls Laun- 
celot back to give it to him (II, iv, 20 to 22): 


“Hold here, take this: tell gentle Jessica 

I will not fail her: speak it privately. 

Gay 
What this means of getting Jessica from Shylock’s 
house unnoticed actually is Lorenzo does not dis- 
close until Salarino and Salanio have left. Then 
he tells Lorenzo that it so happens that Jessica’s 
plans for leaving Shylock’s house fit in with plans 
for the masque which is to be held that night. 
(TE. iv, 30-40-40) 

“T must needs tell thee all. She hath directed 

How I shall take her from her father’s house, 

What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with, 

What page’s suit she hath in readiness... .. . 


Come, go with me; peruse this as thou goest: 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer.” 
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Scene v. This scene before Shylock’s house 
takes place immediately after the preceding scene. 
Launcelot has just extended Bassanio’s invitation 
to Shylock and has taken his leave of Shylock for 
which Shylock seems to chide him. Shylock calls 
Jessica out of the house. When she comes he tells 
her -(44,.v, 10)": 
“T am bid forth to supper, Jessica.” 

Later on he adds (II, v, 36 to 39): 
“By Jacob’s staff, I swear 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night 
But I will go. Go you before me,—sirrah; 
Say I will come.” 


As Launcelot leaves he slyly gives Jessica Lor- 
enzo’s note, and tells her (II, v, 40 to 43): 


“Mistress, look out at the window, for all this; 
There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.” 


Launcelot leaves and Shylock follows. 

Scene vi. This scene is also before Shylock’s 
house and takes place some time that evening. 
Lorenzo seems to have come a bit later than he 
had planned. According to Antonio (II, vi, 63): 

“'T is nine o'clock.” 

Just prior to this remark by Antonio as to the 
time, Lorenzo and Jessica had left Shylock’s home 
together; both masked. 

It seems that because of certain favorable con- 
ditions Bassanio has altered his plans somewhat; 
and is to sail that very night. (II, vi, 63 to 66). 
This seems to be joyous news to Gratiano, for he 
tells Antonio (II, vi, 67 and 68) : 


“T desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night.” 
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Scene vii. This scene takes place in Portia’s 
home in the evening of the same day as Scene i of 
the present act. The Prince of Morocco having 
obeyed Portia’s injunction to go “first, forward to 
the temple,” has come “after dinner” to make his 
choice of the caskets and to hazard for Portia. 


All the action up to this point, save that of Scene 
i, of Act I, the first scene in Portia’s home, has 
taken place from the morning until after nine in 
the evening of one day. 


Some critics are hesitant about placing the ac- 
tion of all these scenes in the period of one single 
day, because of the fact that Bassanio tells his 
servant, Leonardo, to “put the liveries to making” 
CLI tise) 

Liveries are not made in a day, they reason. 
That may be true. But they forget that Bassanio 
is heavily in debt, as he himself admits to An- 
tone (1 i 122-130): 

“ *T is not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance: 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 

From such a noble rate; but my chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 


Wherein my time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged.” 


Now then, if his creditors discover that he has 
three thousand ducats, they may decide to collect 
some of their debts immediately. It is important 
that he leave promptly before his creditors know 
of the money. 


Besides, Bassanio is himself eager to reach 
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Belmont and begin his wooing-if for no other 
reason than the fear that some other suitor may 
win her before he arrives. 

Furthermore, Palermo, which was a few miles 
from Belmont, was just as good a place at which 
to get his liveries made as was Aquileia, if not 
better. And, as a favorable wind had just arisen, 
Bassanio changed his plans about waiting until 


the liveries were made and decided to set sail 
immediately. 


That Bassanio did change his original plans 
unexpectedly is proven by the fact that on the 
night of the day on which the loan was made 
a masque was to be held (II, iv, 1-8), to be pre- 
ceded by a “supper” (II, ii, 180) given by Bas- 
sanio in honor of his “best esteem’d aquaintance.” 
Gratiano, who had just been informed by Bassa- 
nio’s servant that Bassanio has obtained the loan 
and is going to go to Belmont (II, t1, 124) comes 
post-haste to him with the request to accompany 
him in the journey, which request is granted (II, 
il, 185-189). From their conversation it is clear 
that Bassanio does not expect to leave for several 
days, for Gratiano specially begs Bassanio not 
to judge his conduct by his activities at the mas- 
que that night. He promises to reform, adding 
(Tit, 1280-129): 

“Nay but I bar to-night: you shall not gauge me 
By what we do to-night.” 


That very night, while masked and waiting with 
Lorenzo and others for Jessica, Gratiano is sought 
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by Antonio, and when found is informed (II, vi, 
62-66). 

“Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the rest? 

‘Tis nine o’clock: our friends all stay for you. 

No masque tonight: the wind is come about; 


Bassanio presently will go aboard; 
I have sent twenty out to seek for you.” 


To which Gratiano exultantly exclaims (II, vi, 
67-68) : 

“T am glad on’t: I desire no more delight 

Than to be under sail and gone to-night.” 

There can be little doubt that all the action 
thus far, save that of Scene 1, Act I, has taken. 
place in the period of the ede: day. 

Scene vit. A street in Aquileia. This scene 
seems to take place several days after Bassanio has 
sailed. Salarino and Salanio talk of the incidents 
occurring at the time Bassanio set sail as having 
occurred several days ago. While Salarino tells 
Salanio. (TTS viii, 27 to:32):: 

“T reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, 

Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 

The French and English, there miscarreid 

A vessel of our country richly fraught; 

I thought upon Antonio when he told me; 

And wish’d in silence that it were not his.” 
Most certainly “yesterday” was not the day upon 
which Antonio signed the bond. 

Scene ix. This is again in Portia’s home. This 
time it is the Prince of Arragon who is making a 
choice of the caskets. Unquestionably at least one 
day, and more probably several days, had elapsed 
since the Prince of Morocco had made the choice 
of the caskets. 
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This is the day that Bassanio arrives at Bel- 
mont. Portia finds this out immediately after the 
_ Prince of Arragon has made his unhappy choice. 
A servant brings her the news (II, ix, 86 to 91): 

“Madam, there is alighted at your gate 

A young Venetian, one that comes before 

To signify the approaching of his lord; 

From whom he bringeth sensible regreets, 

To wit, besides commends and courteous breath, 

Gifts of rich value.” 
It seems to have taken Bassanio about a week to 
go from Aquileia to Belmont, Portia’s home, 
which is reasonably the length of time that it 
would actually take at that period to sail from 
Aquileia to Belmonte. This scene, without doubt, 
corresponds in time to the preceding scene, they 
being intended to show what was going on in both 
Aquileia and Belmont simultaneously. 


ACT ALT 

Scene i. A street in Aquileia. The conversa- 
tion in this act and the entire atmosphere seems 
to indicate quite a lapse of time since Bassanio’s 
and Jessica’s departure. 

Shylock refers to Antonio as “a beggar, that 
was used to come so smug upon the mart” (III,i, 
48 and 49). The phrase “that was used” seems 
to indicate that Antonio’s manner of coming upon 
the mart has undergone a great change, he no 
longer comes “‘so smug upon the mart” as he used 
to come. Such a change does not take place in 
a day. 

It is in this scene also that Tubal returns from 
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a search he has made for Jessica. And he tells 
Shylock (III, i, 84): 

“T often came where I did hear of her.” 

He explains that while in Genoa he had heard 
news that Antonio “hath an argosy cast away, 
coming from Tripolis” (III, i, 105). He also says 
that in coming back from Genoa, he was accom- 
panied by 

“divers of Antonio’s creditor’s ... that swear that he 

[Antonio] cannot choose but break (III, i, 118 to 122); 
All this indicates a passage of an appreciable 
length of time. 

Salarino, Salanio and Shylock talk as if the 
bond is soon to fall due. Antonio’s friends seem 
to have misgivings as to Antonio’s ability to meet 
the bond when it falls due. It seems the ships 
that Antonio expected back have all miscarried. 


From the general conversation it seems that 
it is about this time that Antonio’s ships should 
have returned, if they had returned according 
to Antonio’s calculations. This at once helps to 
place the scene quite definitely as to time, for in 
Act I Scene iii Antonio told Bassanio, who feared 
the forfeiture of the bond (I, iii, 157 to 160) : 

“Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 


This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond.” 


And again (1, mi, 187 and 12)? 


“Come on: in this there can be no dismay; 
My ships come home a month before the day.” 


That this scene actually does take place about 
‘‘a month before this bond expires” seems to be 
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further borne out by the fact that Shylock tells 
ibal (LIT i130 to 132)" 

“Go, Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a 

fortnight before.” 

This conversation most certainly must have taken 
place more than two weeks before the trial, else 
Shylock would not have asked Tubal to fee the 
officer “a fortnight before.’ But it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that this scene could have 
preceded the day of trial more than a month, for 
it would then still have been anticipated that he 
would pay the bond according to its terms, and 
then no officer would have been needed, for the 
ships might yet be expected to return on the sched- 
uled time. 

Scene it. In Portia’s home. Bassanio seems to 
have been quite a long time in Portia’s home, 
pressing his suit. He seems to have obeyed what 
Salarino told Salanio were Antonio’s parting in- 
structions to him, that is not to be in a hurry (II, 
Vili, 36 to 45): 

“T saw Bassanio and Antonio part: 
Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return: he answer’d, ‘Do not so; 


Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time;” 


Bassanio seems to have waited “the very riping 
of the time.” This is particularly indicated by 
what he says when he reads Antonio’s letter dis- 
closing his predicament; he says: 
‘‘When I first did impart my love to you” (III, ii, 256). 
The conversation that takes place between 
Portia and Bassanio further bears out this im- 
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pression. She trembles in the fear that he, like the 
other suitors, will choose the wrong casket. When 
she first spoke of Bassanio (in the first act) it was 
merely that of a whole-hearted interest in him. In _ 
this scene her entire opening speech breathes un- 
questionable love. Her conversation indicates an 
intimacy between them that could hardly have 
existed between them if he has but first arrived. 
He seems to have spent quite a little time with 
her. She still would stretch it a little more. She 
expresses the hope that she might detain him there 
“some month or two” (III, ii, 9). But any ex- 
tension of time before he goes to make the choice 
of the caskets is pounced upon by her, even if it 
be only for “a day or two” “for, in choosing 
wrong, I lose your company” (III, ii, 1 to 3). Any 
delay of time, so long as it is not now. And when 
she sees her plea for delay is doomed to failure, 
she transforms her plea into a lengthy speech in 
a desperate effort to stretch the seconds; anything 
to delay him in his choice, which if wrong will 
part them forever (III, 11, 22 to 24): 

“T speak too long; but ’t is to peize the time, 

To eke it and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election.” 

But Bassanio feels uneasy and is eager to make 
the choice. The reason for Bassanio’s discom- 
fiture is not so very difficult to ascertain. As is the 
case with youth, now that he is on the very verge, 
he is impatient to find whether Portia will actu- 
ally be his. Though he came to her to win her 
for her wealth, he seems to have actually fallen 
in love with her, which is not unusual. He is now 
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eager to find out if he will actually win her. And 
then too, and this was probably no less a com- 
pelling reason for immediate action, each day he 
spent in Belmont cost him money. He had spent 
a great portion of his three thousand ducats in 
purchasing his ship and in buying, no doubt in Pa- 
lermo, “gifts of rich value” which he sent to Portia 
in advance of his arrival. And he had promised 
Antonio that if he were not succesful in this adven- 
ture and secure enough to pay off all his debts to 
Antonio, both the old one and the new, that he 
would at least bring the “latter hazard back again 
and thankfully rest debtor for the first” (I, ii, 151 
and 152). No wonder he tells Portia (III, ii, 25 
and 26): 


“Let me choose; 
For as I am, I live upon the rack.” 
So he goes to make his choice. 

Just after Bassanio made his choice, Salanio 
came in bringing the letter from Antonio, disclos- 
ing Antonio’s predicament. Antonio had re- 
frained from notifying Bassanio until all hope 
was gone. Then he sent Salanio with the news to 
Bassanio (III, ii, 318 to 325). 


As Salanio was about to leave Aquileia for Bel- 
mont, he met Jessica and Lorenzo (IIT, iii, 231 
to 233), who had probably already heard of An- 
tonio’s predicament and had come to Aquileia out 
of idle curiosity to see what would happen. ‘To- 
gether they boarded the ship and came to Portia’s 
home, just after Bassanio has made his successful 
choice and has claimed Portia with a kiss. 
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Supplied by Portia with “gold to pay the petty 
debt twenty times over” (III, ii, 310), Bassanio 
at once sets sail in his ship for Aquileia. This 
must have taken place quite late in the afternoon 
of the day in question, for much has transpired at 
Portia’s home that day. 

To place this day with some degree of certainty, 
several scattered matters will have to be drawn 
together. 

It most probably took Salanio as long to go from 
Aquileia to Belmonte, as it took Bassanio to make 
his trip—which is about one week. The morning 
after the day in question, as shall be seen in a mo- 
ment, Portia sent Balthasar to Padua. It must have 
taken him an equal time to make that trip, which 
is about a week. For this to hold, Salanio must 
have been sent by Antonio from Aquileia to Bel- 
monte about two weeks before the trial takes place. 


There is but one officer engaged in the trial of 
this case. Under the law for such cases only one 
is required, a unus or unicus jyudeaw. Before a trial 
can take place, the complainant must bespeak the 
Duke to have some one ready on a certain day to 
decide certain issues. ‘Therefore, the day that 
Tubal bespoke the Duke for an officer should have 
been about two weeks before the trial. In the 
third act, Shylock had told Tubal (III, i, 131): 


“Go, Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a fortnight 
before.” 
The present scene, therefore, took place about 
one week before the day of trial. 
Scene ii. A street in Aquileia. This scene 
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takes place the day before the trial, for according 
to Antonio the trial is to take place “to-morrow” 
(LET iii, 34). 

Scene iv. Portia’s home. ‘This takes place 
about one week before the trial, the day after 
Bassanio’s departure, which has taken place in 
Scene ii, of the present act. 


Lorenzo tells Portia that she is accepting his ab- 
sence commendably (III, iv, 1 to 4) Portia, how- 
ever, seems to have formulated some plans to 
cover the period of his absence. Lorenzo fits 
into these plans. She now tells him what she 
has planned for him to do (III, iv, 24 to 32): 

“Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house 
Until my lord’s return: for mine own part 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord’s return: 


There is a monastery two miles off; 
And there will we abide.” 


He agrees to take charge of her house. 

Then she gives Balthasar a letter and sends him 
to her cousin Bellario, who lives in Padua, in- 
structing him as follows (III, iv, 47 to 55): 


“Take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavor of a man 
In speed to Padua: see thou render this 
Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario; 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 
Unto the traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee. 


Balthasar at once leaves to obey the instructions. 
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It may be that he has a ship of his own. More 
probably, he uses Portia’s ship; this would tend 
to serve Portia’s purpose to turn any suspicion that 
her servants might have regarding her intended 
trip to Aquileia. 

This must have taken place in the morning for, 
after Balthasar leaves, Portia tells Nerissa of her 
plans and together they leave in a coach (III, iv, 
81 to 84) intending to cover several miles “today.” 
She does not say whither she is bound, but without 
a doubt it is for Palermo to get a ship which can 
take them “‘to the traject,” where she has the ap- 
pointment with Balthasar, That there may have 
been no ship sailing that day for the northern 
shore of the Adriatic would not be a detriment to 
one who was able to give Bassanio enough “gold 
to pay the petty debt (“the petty debt” being 
three thousand ducats) twenty times over” (III 
li, 309 and 310), so long as there was any ship in 
the harbor. Thus she sets sail about a half a day 
after Balthasar. 


Scene v. A garden in Portia’s estate. This 
scene indicates the passage of time at Belmont 
during Portia’s absence. This may be considered 
the day before the trial in Belmont, its poetic 
quiet being in contrast with Scene iii, the intense 
scene in Aquileia on the same day. 


In the meantime Bassanio arrives at Aquileia 
late in the afternoon of the day preceding the trial, 
some time after Antonio had returned to jail with 
his gaoler, and too late to do anything that day. 


A few hours later, Balthasar arrives somewhere 
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on the northern shore of the Adriatic and at once 
goes to Padua, undoubtedly on horseback. He de- 
livers his letter to Bellario. He talks with him 
for a while, then takes “what notes and garments 
he doth give” him and brings them “with im- 
agined speed unto the Traject’’ where he has an 
appointment with Portia, who had told him “I 
shall be therefore thee.” 

The Duke, meanwhile, had delayed sending for 
any officer, expecting that something might trans- 
pire in the meantime to make the trial unnecessary. 
But when the day before the trial arrived, and 
Antonio’s last plea to Shylock proved fruitless, the 
Duke had no choice but to dispatch a messenger 
to someone to come “‘to decide this” case. The 
one he chose was Bellario. So it is that Bellario 
in his letter to the Duke says (IV, i, 152 to 154): 

“In the instant that your messenger came, in loving 
visitation was with me a young doctor of Rome; his 
name is Balthasar.” 

It seems Balthasar arrived just before the mes- 
senger, who upon his arrival found him and Doc- 
tor Bellario engaged in a study of the very case 
which the Duke was calling upon Doctor Bellario 
“to determine.” 

Doctor Bellario and Balthasar continued to dis- 
cuss this case, and “turned o’er many books to- 
ectiet “41-08, 160) to a late hour that night. 
Then Balthasar took “such garments and notes” as 
Bellario gave him, and hurried “with imagined 
speed unto the Traject, to the common ferry” 
designated by Portia, to keep his appointment with 
her. 
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He arrives at the appointed meeting place some 
time the next morning, just after Portia had ar- 
rived. The night that Balthasar had spent in go- 
ing to Padua, and from there to the traject, easily 
off-set the half day that had elapsed between the 
time that he had set sail at Belmont and the time 
that Portia had set sail at Palermo. Portia and 
Balthasar now hold a hurried conversation con- 
cerning the law involved in the play and what her 
cousin Bellario had told Balthasar in regard 
thereto. Then Portia and Nerissa, disguised as 
the learned Doctor Balthasar and his clerk, hur- 
ried to court. 


ACITY. 


Scene 1. The trial takes place in a Court of 
Justice of“‘the state of Venice.’ 

The Duke, Antonio and Shylock are already 
present. And by inference, the following words of 
the Duke, spoken to Shylock, indicate that the 
arrival of Portia and Jessica was late (IV, i, 104 to 
1O7) 

“Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, > 


Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Comes here to-day.” 


It is then that Portia and Nerissa arrive, and the 
trial begins. 


When the trial is over, Bassanio and Antonio 
go to “Antonio’s house” and Bassanio says } 


“in the morning early will we both fly to Belmont” (IV, 
1, 456 and 457). 
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Scene ii. A street in Aquileia just after the trial 
has closed. 

Portia and Nerissa are looking for Shylock’s 
house to have him sign the bond. Portia sends 
Nerissa away with the words (IV, 1, 20) : 

“Away! make haste: thou know’st where 
I will tarry.” 

What she means when she says “thou know’st 
where I will tarry” may be inferred from the ex- 
cuse she gives the Duke for not going home with 
him “‘to dinner” (Iv, ii, 402 to 404): 

“T humbly do desire your grace of pardon: 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth.” 
Portia wants Nerissa to go to the ferry and get 
either the boat she came in, or the one in which 
Balthasar came ready, to make the trip back to 
Belmont, though she says Padua, “this night.” 


ACE V; 


Scene 1. Avenue to Portia’s home on her estate 
about a week after the trial. 

Portia and Nerissa have, as may readily be un- 
derstood, not sailed to Belmont but instead to Pa- 
lermo where they had boarded the ship to go to 
Aquileia. To have done otherwise would have 
been to have put themselves open to discovery, a 
thing which Portia particularly desired to avoid. 
She wanted them to have the impression that she 
had been at “a monastery two miles off” (ITI, iv, 
31), living “in prayer and contemplation” (III, 
iv, 28). From Palermo she hastened to Belmont 
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by coach just as she had gone from Belmont to Pa- 
lermo. She sends her servant Stephano ahead of 
her with the message that she is about to return 
(V 45728 to-R2)” 

This has made her trip several hours longer 
than it would have been had she sailed straight 
for Belmont as did Bassanio and the others with 
him in his ship. This offsets the hours that had 
elapsed during the night between the time Portia 
had set sail and the time that Bassanio had done 
likewise. 


So it is that Portia arrives at break of day a short 
while before Bassanio, as she explains to Bassanio, 
who is surprised to receive from her the ring he 
had given “the learned doctor” (V, i, 270 to 273): 


“Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you 
And even but now return’d; I have not yet 
Enter’d my house.” 


Upon this everyone starts to talk, to ask questions, 
and answer them; and amidst this confused con- 
versation Portia speaks to all (V, i, 301 to gORye 

“Tt is almost morning 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 

Of these events at full. Let us go in 


And charge us there upon intergatories, 
And we will answer all things faithfully.” 


Then they all go into the house, and the final cur- 
tain falls. 

This rapid review of the plot, readily discloses 
that the scenes, for the most part, alternate be- 
tween Portia’s estate at Belmont and various street 
scenes in “‘the city” of “the state of Venice,” which 
city, most probably, was Aquileia. 
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This alternation of scenes was due to a stage 
device of that period of which Shakespeare was 
making use. The stage was usually in two parts, 
an outer stage and an inner stage. Upon the 
outer stage would appear all street scenes and such 
scenes as needed few stage properties. When such 
a scene was over the curtain would rise without de- 
lay and reveal the inner stage upon which a more 
elaborate scene had been set, one requiring a num- 
ber of stage properties, as would be the case in de- 
picting a room in Portia’s palatial home at Bel- 
mont. In this manner, by alternating scenes be- 
tween inner and outer stage, rapid action could 
be secured with a resulting increase of the inter- 
est the audience would have in the play.! The 
modern vaudeville stage has brought this stage 
trick down to date. 


3. Thorndike: Shakespeare’s Theatre (New York, 1916), p. 113, 114. 


APPENDIX C 


Status of Jew and Christian in Roman Empire 
at the Time of the Play. 


This was a particularly difficult period in the 
history of the Jews. “At this period of stress and 
storm, Jews were scattered in all the places where 
it was felt. But the legislation of the age forbade 
them to take the part of Roman citizens in the 
struggle. They were not regarded as Roman citi- 
zens either by Church council or by State code. 
In the eyes of the law they were heretics, to be 
compelled or converted into Christainity, but to 
stand distinctly outside of it. 


“Meanwhile War was the all but universal pro- 
fession. Jews might not hold military rank. They 
might not even be civil guardians of the peace, 
since ‘no Jew in any cause could be witness against 
a Christian.’ [This was after Christianity became 
the religion of the empire.] They might neither 
aspire to be owners of land, nor leaders of men. 
There were difficulties put in the way of their 
holding property, and difficulties in the way of 
their bequeathing it. By the time of Justinian 
(530-560) the ‘must nots’ and the ‘shall nots,’ of 
which the Jews were the occasion, amounted to 
quite a considerable portion of the famous Roman 
code.”! 

In contrast with the steady decline in the posi- 
tion held by the Jews in the Roman Empire, is the 


1. Magnus: Outlines of Jewish History, (Phila: 1890), p. 100. 
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steady increase in that of the Christians. By the 
time of Theodosius, Christianity not only was 
recognized as the state- religion, “but one experi- 
ence of his shows the growing power of the 
bishops. In a moment of passion Theodosius had 
ordered the execution of several thousand people 
in a town that had rebelled against his authority. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, would not allow Theo- 
dosius to worship in the cathedral of that city un- 
til he had done penance for his crime, and had 
been absolved.”! 


As Christianity gained power in the Roman 
Empire, the animosity against the Jews became 
steadily greater. “Differences in civil rights, as 
the effect of religious belief, began with Chris- 
tianity. While Christianity was proscribed and 
persecuted, the disabilities were directed against 
the Christians; when it became the religion of the 
empire, they were directed against their oppo- 
nents. Then came distinctions even in the appli- 
cation of the jus privatum: the faithful or ortho- 
dox Christians, or Catholics (orthodoa, catho- 
lict), were so called if they acknowledged the 
dogmas of the oecumenical councils; and on the 
other side were the heretics (hoeretici,) amongst 
whom were ranked in distinct order the apos- 
tates (apostatoe) and the Jews (Hudoe1). To 
each of these classes there were corresponding 
legal distinctions attached: the orthodox Chris- 
tians alone enjoyed the full privileges of their 
favoured position; the worst condition was that 


1. Ashley: Ancient Civilization, (New York: 1915), p. 317 note. 
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of the Jews, who only had commercium with 
Christians, and were excluded from the connu- 
bium, they were unable to bear witness against 
them or to fill any magistracy. The codes of 
Theodosius and of Justinian contain several ar- 
ticles on these religious classifications and their 
results.”* Inasmuch as Christianity had not yet 
become “the religion of the empire” during the 
period of the present play, the rule making a Jew 
unable to testify against Christian did not yet 
come into existence. 


1, Ortolan: The History of Roman Law (trans. ed. London, 
871), P. 595-596. 


APPENDIX D 
Founding of Aquileia 


It is interesting to note the manner in which 
Rome regarded this territory which the Veneti 
occupied. The account of the founding of 
Aquileia given by Livy (as retold by F. C. Hodg- 
son) is quite instructive in this respect and is 
worth quoting at length. 

“About the year 185 B.C., a wandering body of 
12,000 Gaulish soldiers found their way through 
the passes of the Alps and began to build a town 
in the country where the lower slopes of the Alps 
approach nearest to the shore of the Adriatic. 

. The Romans were at once on the alert. 
M. ‘Claudius, one of the consuls of the year 183 
B.C., who had Cisalpine Gaul as his province, 
ordered the Gauls to desist from building, they 
obeyed and surrendered to him. But when they 
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were deprived of their arms, they sent envoys to 
Rome to complain. 


“The envoys pleaded that they had been driven 
by pressure of want and scarcity of land from their 
old homes; that they had attacked no city, but had 
only set about founding a town in what appeared 
to be no man’s land. The senate maintained firmly 
that the strangers had no right to settle in a Ro- 
man province without the leave of the Roman 
magistrate in command; but that if they would re- 
turn whence they came their arms should be given 
back to them. 


“The Roman legates, who went back with them 
across the Alps, found the Transalpine Gauls of 
the tribe inclined to blame the mercy of the sen- 
ate which returned unwelcome tribesmen to their 
hearths, and, as they said, would encourage future 
intrusions of the same kind. ‘To guard against 
any similar dangers, the senate decided to send a 
colony to the neighborhood from which they had 
ousted the Gauls, and two years later 3,000 [Ro- 
man] families were sent out, organized in the us- 
ual military fashion; and these were, after twelve 
years, reinforced by 1, 500 more families.” 


The city so established was named Aquileia, be- 
cause an eagle appeared there at the time of its 
foundation. The attacks which the Transalpine 
Gauls expected would follow, actually did follow. 
But, in spite of all dangers, the city grew and 
flourished, as did the other cities in this territory.! 


1. Hodgson, F. C.: The Early History of Venice (New York: 1902), 
P. 9. 


APPENDIX E 


Various Theories Concerning Belmont 


Wither makes the following comment in this 
regard: “... to ask where Belmont precisely 
was, is to put a question that has no answer. 
Shakespeare has no further localized Belmont 
than to put it on the mainland [?] of Italy, appar- 
ently on the seacoast, at no great distance from 
Venice on one side and Padua on the other.” 


This is prefaced by an ‘explanation’: “It is 
important, at the outset, to recognise that some 
lines of Shakespeare study lead to nothing;! .. .” 
This seems to be the most popular method 
hitherto employed for ‘explaining’ quite a few 
matters in The Merchant of Venice. 


Brandes, in discussing this matter, claims to 
have made a ‘discovery’ in regard to the identity 
of the place in question. “Portia sends her servant 
[!] Balthasar with an important message to Padua, 
and orders him to ride quickly and meet her at ‘the 
common ferry which trades to Venice’. 


‘‘Now Portia’s palace at Belmont may be con- 
ceived as one of the summer residences, rich in art 
treasures, which the merchant princes of Venice 
at that time [what time?] possessed on the banks 
of the Brenta. From Dolo, on the Brenta, it is 
twenty miles to Venice—just the distance which 


1. Withers: The Merchant of Venice (Arden Ed.—New York: 
1910), Introduction p. xii. 
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Portia says that she must ‘measure’ in order to reach 
the city [what city?]. 


“If we conceive Belmont as situated at Dolo, it 
would be just possible for the servant to ride rap- 
idly to Padua, and on the way back to overtake 
Portia, who would travel more slowly, at the ferry, 
which was then at Fusina, at the mouth of the 
Brenta.”! 


Very interesting. But if Portia, a woman used 
to luxury, could conveniently make the trip via 
“the ferry,’ and if Balthasar in going to Padua 
could make about twice that distance on horse- 
back, and also make a stop at Doctor Bellario’s- 
home for “notes and garments”, and yet be able to 
“overtake Portia” even before the ferry, upon 
which she is travelling, arrives at the traject, what 
would be the need of outfitting a ship for Bassanio, 
a healthy young man, in which to make the very 
same trip? 


Of course, one, can say that the ship was fur- 
nished ‘for effect’, for the sake of letting Bassanio 
come to Belmont in impressive state. But this 
is simply an indirect way of saying that, finding 
it necessary to devise some means whereby a bond 
is signed and forfeited, Shakespeare introduced 
this ship as the occasion therefore. That is to say 
that the ship is in the play purely on the ground of 
‘dramatic expediency’. But this, again, is merely 
another way of saying “that some lines of Shakes- 
peare study lead to nothing.’—the convenient 
excuse. 


1. Brandes: William Shakespeare (London: 1898), Vol. I, p. 137, 


APPENDIX F 
The Poetilian Law 


The Poetilian law (lea Poetilian Papiria) did 
not abolish imprisonment for debt, as is errone- 
ously stated by some authorities, nor did it sub- 
stitute real for personal execution. “The impri- 
sonment of a judgment-debtor was still competent 
under the legislation of Justinian, although by the 
Julian law (A. D. 8) of cessto bonorum it might 
be avoided or put an end to by the unreserved sur- 
render of his goods to his creditor.”! “What, no 
doubt, has given rise to the notion that the Poet- 
ilian law was meant to substitute real for personal 
execution, is the phrase in Livy’s account of it,— 
Pecu: tae creditae bona debitoris non corpus obno- 
wium vsset. But this is clearly comment and noth- 
ing more; the Romans did not express their enact- 
ments in language so abstract and so vague. All 
that Livy meant, probably, was that it was the 
goods of a debtor (including the produce of his 
labour) and not his body as such, that ought to 
be made responsible for money borrowed by him.’ 

What the law did change was the procedure in 
securing execution of judgment after default. It 
abolished the creditor’s right to proceed to execu- 
tion “without either the judgment of a court or 
the warrant of the magistrate. For the future, 
execution was to be done against a borrower only 


1. Muirhead, James, Law of Rome, (3rd Ed. London, 1916), 
p. 146. 


Z. Goudy, Henry and Alexander Grant, Ibid, p. 146 ftnt. 32. 
(302) 
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as a judgment-debtor formally made over to his 
creditor by magisterial decree, and under the res- 
trictions and limitations imposed by the Poetilian 
law itself.’ 


Hence, a trial such as is depicted in The 
Merchant of Venice became necessary, for a judg- 
ment had to be entered by a court of law before the 
creditor could take the debtor’s body. Whereas 
before the Poetilian law the debtor stood “already 
in precisely the same position as a judgment deb- 
tor” the moment he entered into the newum con- 
tract; that is to say, the title to the debtor’s 
body vested immediately in the creditor, to be 
divested only upon the compliance with the terms 
of the contract; after the Poetilian law, title to the 
debtor’s body did not vest in the creditor until the 
debtor was actually made a judgment debtor by the 
findings of a court of law. ‘Though this was, for 
the most part, a mere formality when the facts 
were undisputed, the effect of the newum contract 
was nevertheless changed to that extent by the 
Poetilian law. 


The modern mortgage bears a close resemblance 
in its effect to the old Roman nexum contract. The 
former affects the debtor’s property, the latter 
affected the debtor’s person. At first it was held 
that the moment a mortgage was entered into, title 
to the property involved at once passed to the 
creditor, the mortgagee, to be divested only upon 
compliance with the terms of the mortgage. More 
recently, however, legislation modified the effect 


3. Muirhead, James: bid, p. 147. 
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of a mortgage so that title now does not vest in 
the mortgagee until after the time for satisfying 
the terms of the mortgage, according to law, which 
includes the days of grace allowed, have passed, 
and the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage; that 
is, takes it into court to have the debtor declared 
a judgment debtor, and then to have the court 
order execution of the judgment in accordance 
with the terms of the mortgage and the judgment. 
The Poetilian law had precisely the same effect 
on the newum contract, which affected the body 
of the debtor, as this modern legislation had upon 
mortgages which affect the debtor’s property. 


APPENDEX.G 
Jewish Law 


“Jews are commanded by their immutable 
divine law to love their neighbors as themselves, 
and to treat all living creatures with kindness, 
mercy and humane consideration. When slaugh- 
tering animals required for food, they are forbid- 
den to torture them or to subject them to prolonged 
suffering. To mutilate any living creature, much 
less [question-more?] a human being, is strictly 
opposed to the merciful spirit of the Jewish law, 
as it would be abhorrent to the Jewish nature. 
It may be confidently averred that no Jew who 
ever had existence, beyond the inflamed imagina- 
tion of a romancer or a ballad-monger, was ever 
justly charged with the abominable crime of 
animal mutilation, let alone the barbarous disposi- 
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tion to mutilate which is ascribed to Shylock. The 
mere suggestion that so horrible a desire might 
be possible, has been viewed by all Jews as a foul 
libel upon Jewish character. Cruelty to the per- 
son has never been a Jewish vice.”! 


Salaman; Jews As They Are (London, 1882) p. 215. See 
also Friedlander, Gerald: Shakespeare and the Jew (Lon- 
don, 1921) p. 25. 


APPENDIX H 


Jus Gentium 


At the time the T’'welve Tables were compiled 
“every alien, 1, e. non-citizen, was, as such, abso- 
lutely debarred from the use of any of the formal 
juristic acts of early Roman law. Mancipatio as 
well as nexum was, on-principle, null and avoid, if 
one of the parties, nay, if one of the witnesses, 
were without the Roman civitas. Thus, even 
though a foreign merchant, 7. e. one who did not 
enjoy the privileges of Roman citizenship, were 
quite willing in doing business in Rome, to ob- 
serve the forms, say, of manctpatto, it would have 
been none the less void. 


“The result was that the commercial dealings 
of aliens in Rome, including therefore the deal- 
ings of aliens with Roman citizens, were at all 
times confined, without option, to formless trans- 
actions, transactions that were devoid of legal 
validity, as distinguished from the formal juristic 
acts which alone enjoyed the sanction and force 
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of the jus civile. For aliens these formless trans- 
actions were the only juristic acts. 


“Of course such a system could not last. The 
commercial transactions of the foreign merchants 
could not remain permanently outside the pale of 
the law, and some method had to be devised by 
which they should obtain legal validity not only 
if both parties were aliens, but also if one of them 
were a Koman citizen 


“Thus there sprang from the intercourse with 
foreigners the second great power in the working 
system of Roman law, viz, the jus gentium, which 
existed side by side with the jus civile, and it was 
the very exclusion of aliens from the privileges 
of the jus civile which rendered the birth of the 
new force possible.””! 


As for the practical distinction between these 
two, though it appears that the people who lived 
under them recognised the fact that there were 
some differences, “It is a little difficult for a mod- 
ern jurist to say with perfect precision what were 
the doctrines and institutions of the jus gentium 
as distinguished from the jus civile.’’2 


It was under the jus gentium that Shylock had 
the power to come into court and enforce the bond, 
as is indicated by the fact that he is “‘an alien”, and 
that Portia tells him “the Venetian law cannot 
impugn you as you do proceed.” 


1. Sohm, Rudolph: The Institutes of Roman Law (translated 
from the fourth edition of the German by James Crawford 
Ledlie), pp. 39-41. 

2 Se. James: Law of Rome (third ed., London, 1916), 
p. ; 


AE ENDS LE 
Shylock and Richard III Compared 

“In the picture of the Jew there is not the 
tragic grandeur of Richard III; but there is a 
similar force of mind, and the same subtlety of 
intellect, though it is less selfish. 

“In point of courage I could give the palm to 
Shylock, for he was an ill—used man and the 
champion of an oppressed race; nor is he a hy- 
pocrite, like Richard. 

“In fact, Shakespeare, whilst he lends himself to 
the prejudices of Christian against Jews, draws 
so philosophical a picture of the energetic Jewish 
character, that he traces the blame of its faults 
to the iniquity of the Christian world. Shylock’s 
arguments are more logical than those of his op- 
penents, and the latter overcome him only by 
a legal quibble. 

“But he is a usurer and lives on the interest of 
lent money; and what but Christian persecution 
forced him to live by these means. Why? be- 
cause they called him dog, and spat upon his 
Jewish gaberdine. [And laughed at his losses, 
and mocked at his gains, scorned his fellow-Jews, 
thwarted his bargains, cooled his friends and 
heated his enemies (III, i, 46-50) ] They voided 
their rheum upon him, and he in return wished 
to void his revenge upon them. All this is nat- 
ural, and Shylock has nothing unnatural about 
him.”! 


1. Campbell, Thomas: Dramatic Works of Shakespeare (1838), 
Remarks, p. xxxv. 
(307) 


APPENDIX J 


Some Rich Romans 


In a magazine article entitled Financial Mag- 
nates of the Past,! Richard Le Gallienne comments 
as follows on the doings of some of the fantastic 
spendthrifts that were numbered among the plu- 
tocrats of Rome. There were “young asses like 
Claudius, who dissolved a pearl worth forty thou- 
sand dollars in vinegar and drank it down as 
Cleopatra is said to have melted and drunk a cost- 
ly jewel for Anthony. There were epicures like 
Lucullus, who spent twenty-four thousand dollars 
on a single dinner; or Publius Octavius, who paid 
five thousand sesterces for a rare fish weighing 
five and a half pounds; or, most colossal of all 
the Roman gourmandizers, Marcus Gabius Api- 
cius, whose fortune of a hundred million sesterces 
is said to have gone in magnificent eating.” 


Of course, not all the rich Romans squandered 
money in this manner. Publius Licinius Crassus, 
‘Rome’s proverbial millionaire.and parvenue,” 
for example, put his money to other uses, as the 
following account of him by Professor Davis so 
entertainingly shows. “He began life with less than 
three hundred talents. Just before going to his 
ill-fated Parthian expedition, he found he had 
seven thousand talents—over seven million dollars 
—most of which he gained ‘by taking advantage 


1. Munseys Magazine, Noy., 1920, pp. 302-308. 
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of public calamities. He succeeded in getting 
hold of the goods of numbers of the proscribed, 
when Sulla was trying to implicate as many con- 
federates as possible in his massacres. He had a 
band of five hundred trained slaves, with which 
he would go to a region where there was a fire, 
and buy up the property burning, or that next to 
the blaze, at a moment when the owners were 
delighted to sell for a trifle. The bargain once 
struck, these private firemen at once fell to work 
to save the new property of their master. In this 
way the greater part of Rome at one time or 
another fell into his greedy hands. He had silver 
mines and valuable lands with gangs of men work- 
ing them; also a host of slaves whom he was at 
personal pains to train as skilled readers, copyists, 
silversmiths, stewards, and table waiters. In time 
his prosperity reached such a pitch that he was 
able—thanks to the mere influence of his money 
—to unite himself with Caesar and become the 
makeweight to Pompeius in the First Trium- 
virate; and he had the arrogance to declare that 
‘no man was to be accounted rich that could not 
maintain an army at war at his own charges.’” 
Le Gallienne in referring to him says: “Crassus 
is the fullblown historic example of a type the 
world has always had with it—a type that is held 
up to the undying ridicule by Petronius in his 


Trimalchio’s Banquet: 


‘He speaks loud and men listen. 
He will say plenty of foolish things— 
What matters it?— 
His fortune is full substitute for his lack of brains.’ 


”? 


APPENDIX K 
The Four Quartos and the First Folio 


The text of The Merchant of Venice as it is ac- 
cepted today is the result of the painstaking labors 
of numerous scholars, who have poured over the 
first four Quartos and the First Folio for three 
centuries. Line for line, even word for word, 
these texts have been studied. Mis-spellings, 
omissions and other printer’s errors have been 
corrected. And though the standard text of the 
play today may not be exactly the way it appeared 
in Shakespeare’s manuscript, it is as near so as it 
will probably ever be. 

The so-called First Quarto was printed in 1600 
by James Robertes. He was a well-known and 
well-established master printer and stationer of 
Shakespeare’s London. 

It appears that two years earlier, he had in 
some manner come into possession of a copy of 
the play, no doubt a stage-copy used by a player 
who was friendly with him. With this copy he 
obtained a copyright. But the copyright was 
limited. All of which is gathered from the fol- 
lowing entry found in the Stationer’s Registers, 
under the date of “XXII Julii,” 1598: 

“Jamies Robertes Entered for his copie under the handes 


of bothe the wardens, a booke of the Marchaunt of 
Venyce or otherwise called the Jewe of Venyce. 
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Provided that yt bee not prynted by the said James 


Robertes or anye other whatsoever without lycence first 
had from the Right honorable the lord Chamberlain.” 


Many scholars consider this the earliest concrete 
reference to the play. 

Other scholars believe that the reference to the 
play found in the Palladas Tamia, by Francis 
Meres, which was published in 1598, preceded 
the date of the above entry. This, of course, is 
merely surmise, albeit well-grounded surmise. In 
this reference, Meres praises Shakespeare in no 
doubtful terms. Part of it reads as follows: 

““As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
Comedy and Tragedy among the Latines: so Shakes- 
peare among the English is the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage; for Comedie, witnesse his Gentle- 
men of Verona, his Errors, his Love labors lost, his Love 
labors wonne, his Midsummers night dreame, and his 
Merchant of Venice; for tragedy, his Richard the Se- 
cond, Richard the Third, Henry the Fourth, King John, 
Titus Andronicus, and his Romeo and Juliet.” 

Whether this be the first direct reference to the 
play, or not, it is unquestionably the first time that 
the play is found linked with Shakespeare’s name. 

The play must have proved popular with the 
reading public immediately upon publication, for 
a young London “master Stationer” of the time, 
named Thomas Heyes, immediately took over the 
copyright, as appears by the following entry found 
in the Stationer’s Registers, under the date of “28 
octobris,”” 1600: 

“Thomas haies: Entered for his copy under the 
handes of the Wardens and by Consent of master Rober- 
tes. A booke called the booke of the merchant of 
Venyce . , . vjd.” 


That same year (1600), the play was again 
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printed in quarto form, “by I. R. for Thomas 
Heyes.” “I. R.” is believed to be a mis-print for 
“J. R.,” the initials of James Robertes, who is 
believed to have also printed this quarto, which 
is today known as the Second Quarto. 

After a lapse of nineteen years, the copyright 
appears to have passed into the hands of Law- 
rence Heyes, the son of Thomas Heyes, for it 
was entered by him in the Stationer’s Registers on 
the 8th of July, 1619. 

In 1623, John Heminges and Henry Condell, 
Shakespeare’s fellow actors and closest of friends, 
edited his plays and brought them out as a folio. 
This is known as the First Folio. Its text of The 
Merchant of Venice is practically a re-print of 
the Second Quarto. 

Fourteen years later, in 1637, thirty-seven years 
after the appearance of the first and second quarto, 
Lawrence Heyes had the play reset and reprinted 
in quarto form. This is known as the Third 
Quarto. It appears to be no more than a careless 
reprint of his father’s Second Quarto, and is there- 
fore of little intrinsic value. 

What is known as the Fourth Quarto was issued 
in 1652 by William Leake,! but this appears to 
be merely the Third Quarto with a new title page 
inserted, which, as appears, was itself but a care- 
less reprint of the Second Quarto. 

There are, therefore, at most, but two separate 
original printed texts of the play: the First 
Quarto, Robertes’s, and the Second Quarto, the 


r. Respecting the possible motive for its republication at this time, 
see Appendix L. 
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elder Heye’s, which is itself believed to be no 
more than a reprint of Robertes’s quarto, with 
slight revisions and numerous printer’s errors. 


So there is really but one original printed text 
of the play, Robertes’s First Quarto. As has 
already been seen, it is doubtful whether even this 
quarto, much less any of the others, was printed 
from Shakespeare’s original manuscript.! 


1. For a fuller discussion of all the quartos and folios, and their 
relative importance, significance and merits, see Adams, Joseph 
Quincy: A Life of William Shakespeare (Boston and New York: 
923), pp 520-544 incl. See also Furness: Variorum of The Merchant 
of Venice, pp 271-276 incl. 


APPENDIX L 


The Jew’s Return to England 
and the Fourth Quarto. 


Sir Sidney Lee, in summarizing, and stating 
what he believed was the significance of certain 
references to “Jews” which he found in Eliza- 
bethan documents and literature, which he did in 
an article entitled The Original Shylock’, made 
the following misleading deduction, which has 
since been accepted at its face value: 


“What we may fairly claim to have proved is, that 
Jews were residing in England in Shakespeare’s day, and 
that the Jew of Venice bears evidence of having had a 
contemporary prototype.” 


Lee’s proof was indeed ample to establish that 
a certain Dr. Roderigo Lopez was the ‘“‘contem- 
porary prototype” for Shylock.’ It was also suf- 
ficient to establish, what had anyhow been gener- 
ally believed even before Lee brought forth his 
proof, that there were a small number of converted 
Jews in England in Shakespeare’s time; these 
being, of course, not Jews, but Christians. In- 
deed, the State Papers refer to a “house for con- 
verted Jews,’ which had been established by 
Henry III (1207-1272) and which had been en- 
dowed in the sixteenth century by Edward VI 
(1537-1553)°. Reference is also made to a hos- 


1. Gentleman’s Magazine (Feb., 1880), pp. 181-200. 

2. See above, p. 161ff. 

3. Calendar of British State Papers (Domestic: 1660-1661), p. 171. 
(314) 
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pital for converts’.* But neither Lee nor any one 
else has yet brought forth any proof, as will appear 
from the following examination of the items relied 
upon, which can be held to establish that there 
were unconverted Jews living in England before 
the time of Cromwell, a quarter of a century after 
Shakespeare’s death. 


The most striking piece of evidence, which is 
relied upon by Lee and his followers, is the above 
mentioned Dr. Lopez, who was executed in June, 
1594, for alleged participation in a Spanish con- 
spiracy to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, of which 
accusation he appears to have been innocent, and 
of whom the mob ieeringly cried as he was being 
hanged, “He is a Jew.’” Let us go behind this 
statement, and see how much of a “Jew” he was. 


According to the State Papers of the sixteenth 
century, to which Lee called attention, “In 1515, 
the Spanish Ambassador introduced to Henry 
VIII ‘Magister Hernando Lopez, a most distin- 
guished doctor,’ who had been recommended by 
Ferdinand the Catholic to his royal brother.” Lee 
here correctly says of this Lopez, that “His sur- 
name and profession imply that he was one of the 
New Christians.” 


The Jews had been expelled from Spain, and 
their property confiscated by the State, August 
2d, 1492, on the eve of Columbus’s departure in 
search of a new land, and only those who became 
baptized and embraced Christianity were per- 


4. Ibid, Index under title “Jews.” 
5. For the history of these events, see above, p. 161ff. 
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mitted to remain. A considerable number re- 
mained. These converted Jews were known as 
“Moriscos” or “New Christians.” Columbus is 
believed to have been one of these.° And as Lee 
logically suggests, Magister Hernando Lopez was 
undoubtedly one of these. 


“Again,” Lee points out, “in 1550, a London 
physician named Ferdinando Lopez, ‘dwellinge 
with St. Helines, was charged with immoral 
offences, tried, and found guilty.” He was said to 
be “Jewe borne,” He, too, was “intimately con- 
nected with the Court.” This Ferdinando was 
undoubtedly a son of Magister Hernando, though 
Lee thinks that these may be but different names 
for the same person. In either event, it is clear, 
that he was a New Christian. 


From the foregoing, it may be safely assumed 
that Dr. Roderigo was a son of Ferdinando, and 
possible a grandson of Magister Hernando, if that 
be a third person. For this reason, Lee quite logi- 
cally surmises that Dr. Roderigo was born in Eng- 
land, somewhere between 1520 and 1530, and sub- 
sequently traveled a bit, before beginning the 
practice of his profession in England. He, of © 
course, as may be gathered from the foregoing, 
was not a Jew, but a Christian, and is specifically 
so referred to in the State Papers. After having 
been put on the wrack to wring a confession of 


6. Recent Spanish discoveries indicate that Columbus was a Galician 
Jew by birth; that his ships were paid for by Queen Isabella’s ex- 
pelled Jews, and not by her pawned jewels; and that the first member 
of the crew to set foot on American soil was a Jew. See Singer, 
Isidor: Was Columbus a Jew? (The New York Sun), May 5, 1913, 
and references there cited. 
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“guilt” from him, the wracker gleefully reported 
“He confesses he is a Jew, though now a false 
Christian.” 


In the same manner, the mother of Don Antonio, 
who was the direct cause of the downfall of Dr. 
Lopez, has been referred to as a “Jewess.” It will 
be recalled that Don Antonio was a pretender to 
the Portuguese throne, basing his claim on an ille- 
gitimate connection with the royal family of Por- 
tugal. His pretensions assume a greater degree 
of plausibility when it is realized that his mother, 
though “Jew borne,” had early become a New 
Christian. 


By way of further proof, Lee refers to “‘a sketch 
of a Jewish professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, 
who received his appointment in 1549.” It is true 
that John Emmanuel Tremellius (1510-1580), to 
whom he refers, has been referred to as “a Jew of 
Ferrara,’ he having been born an Italian Jew. 
But, he was ‘‘a Jew converted by Pole and Fla- 
minio,’ and subsequently came to England as “a 
fleeing Italian Protestant.’ 


As a clinching argument, Lee points out that 
“In the State Papers relating to the marriage of 


7. Calendar of British State Papers (Domestic: 1591-1594), p 455. 

8. Winstanley, Lillian: Hamlet and the Scottish Succession (Cam- 
bridge: 1921), p. 13. See also Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, 
p. 500. 

It should be noted that Winstanley’s comparison of the Antonio- 
Lopez incidents of real life, with the Antonio-Shylock incidents of 
the play, are inaccurate and far-fetched. This is wholly unnecessary, 
as the facts markedly resemble each other, without the need of distor- 
tion or straining for effect. See above, pp. 161-164. 

g. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I, p. 477. 
10. Ibid, p. 391. 
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Katherine of Arragon with Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, we are told that Henry VII (1485-1509) 
had a long interview (in 1501) with a Spanish 
envoy to discuss the presence of Jews in England.” 
This vague statement is grossly misleading, though, 
no doubt, unintentionally so. It conveys the im- 
pression that the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of Jews in England was recognized by the 
English sovereign, who was seeking the Spanish 
envoy’s advice as to the best means of dealing with 
the problem. 


As a matter of fact, it was the Spanish envoy 
himself, who, for self-evident reasons, deliberately 
broached the subject and then viciously commented 
upon it to the English king, as appears from the 
Spanish envoy’s own description of that interview, 
especially the first word thereof, which is as fol- 
lows, and which was no doubt written for home 
consumption: 


“Told Henry that there are in England and Flanders 
many heretics who have come from Spain and people 
who have fled from the inquisition, who speak ill of 
Spain, and wish to excite hatred against her. Henry 
appreciated this advice much. He laid his hands on 
his breast and swore, ‘by the faith of his heart,’ that if 
anyone (without mentioning those cursed exiles) of his 
best beloved subjects should say anything against the 
King and Queen of Spain, he would not esteem him, 
or any longer treat him, as his friend. He promised 
to punish soundly any Jew or heretic to be found in his 
realms. Conversed a long time on this subject.”™ 


Quite evidently, “Henry” did not think that 


rr, Calendar of British State Papers (Spanish: 1485-1525), Vol. I, 
p. 164. 
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any Jews or heretics were in England at the time, 
as the 1290 expulsion edict of Edward I was still 
being rigorously enforced. All he appears to 
have said on the subject, giving the Spanish en- 
voy’s statement the broadest inferences possible, 
was to give a promise that if at any time any such 
were ‘‘to be found in his realms,” he would punish 
them soundly. Clearly, the most that can be in- 
ferred from what the Spanish envoy “Told 
Henry,” is that some New Christians may have 
come into England from Spain. Naturally, the 
English King did not consider them as being 
either Jews or heretics, for they had openly em- 
braced and were practicing Christianity, and were 
recognized as Christians. 


In 1609, two playwrights referred to a Jewish 
dealer in old clothes. William Rowley, in his 
quaint tale, d Search for Money, which describes 
a supposed journey through the high spots and low 
spots of London, in what proves to be a fruitless 
endeavor to locate the habitat of ‘“Mounsieur 
L’Argent” includes a humorous description of an 
old clothes shop which he claims to have come 
upon in an obscure side street, and quickly passed 
by, being certain that Master Money did not take 
lodging there. The proprietor of this shop is re- 
ferred to as being a Jewish clothes broker, fan- 
tastically named, in the manner of the Spaniards, 
Don Carnifexius Crackonecko Dericko.” 


The other reference is found in the play Everie 
Woman in her Humor, wherein the anonymous 


12. See Percy Society Publications, Vol. II, p. 15. 
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dramatist has one character tell another: 


“You may hire a good suit at a Jewes, or at a 
broakerse:* e= 4? 


Of course, in 1609, at the time of these refer- 
ences, Shakespeare was getting ready to retire; 
and The Merchant of Venice had been written 
about fifteen years before. These references, com- 
ing together, indicate that a Jewish dealer in old 
clothes was a novelty of the year 1609 and that the 
dealer or dealers, whom the dramatists must have 
had in mind, came from Spain, and therefore un- 
doubtedly were Spanish Moriscos, i.e., New Chris- 
tians. History indicates that this is exactly what 
took place, for September 22, 1609, the Moriscos 
were expelled from Spain, at least half a million 
in number. Some of these naturally came to 
England. These of course were not Jews, but 
Christians, and were children of parents, and 
grand-parents, who had become Christians over 
a century earlier. 


Thomas Coryat, in his Crudities, that entertain- 
ing narrative of this traveler’s journeys around the 
Mediterranean basin, which was first published in 
1611, refers to a visit he made in Turkey, to “the 
house of a certain English Jew, called Amis, born 
in Crootched Friers in London, who hath two 
sisters more of his own Jewish Religion, com- 
morant in Gallata, who were likewise borne in the 
same place.” At this home, he witnessed a cir- 
cumcision, which he describes in minute detail,” 


13. See Bullen, A. H.: Old English Plays, Vol. IV, p. 363. 
14. Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, p. 542ff. 
15. Coryat, Thomas: Crudities (Ed. 1776), Vol. III, p. 303. 
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and which he says he had vainly desired to witness 
for years. 


Now, then, circumcision was practiced by all 
professing Jews at that time, and is still practiced 
by practically all Jews today. Surely, if uncon- 
verted Jews had been in England in Shakespeare’s 
time, or even if there had been a considerable num- 
ber of converted Jews there at the time, an in- 
quisitive and resourceful wag like Coryat would 
not have had to wait years, until coming to Turkey, 
before getting that long sought opportunity. Un- 
doubtedly, if the Amis family he referred to 
actually were born in England, they were children 
of converted Jews. With the birth of the child 
of the next generation impending, they no doubt 
had a desire to return to the Jewish fold, or at least 
to rear the child as a Jew, and therefore left the 
country, as this could not be done in the then anti- 
Semitic England, from which Jews were still 
excluded. 


Whatever doubt there may still be on the matter, 
can readily be resolved by referring to Thomas 
Heywood’s blood-curdling play 4 Challenge for 
Beauty, published in 1636. In that play “Eng- 
lish Jews” are specifically mentioned in the fol, 
lowing conversation, which is supposed to take 
place in Turkey, when a captured English sea 
captain and friend are being sold by a Turk to a 
Spaniard :" 

“Pineda: Here’s both their ransoms. (Throws 


down money bags.) 


16. See Old English Plays, Vol, VI, pp. 323-425. 
17. Ibid, p. 359. 
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Turk: And there’s both the slaves: A better penny- 
worth of flesh and blood Turk, never sold. 

Montferrers (The Captured English Sea Captain be- 
ing sold): Nor Christian, but a Spaniard, would e’er 
have bought. 

Pineda: Oh, yes, your English Jews * * ” 


Here, clearly, the “English Jews” referred to 
were not considered Jews, but Christians. 


The first tangible reference to the presence of 
unconverted Jews in England is found in The 
Wandering Jew Telling Fortunes to Englishmen,” 
a rare tract, discovered by Lee, wherein it is said: 


“a store of Jewes we have in England; a few in court, 
many i’ th’ Citty, more in the countrey.” 


Lee vaguely says that this tract was “evidently 
written wzthin the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century.” It was actually written in 1640,” at the 
commencement of the troublous English Period, at 
which time, for various reasons, Jews were per- 
mitted to trickle into England and when Crom- 
well was setting out on his rise to power. At this 
time, Shakespeare was already dead a quarter of 
a century, whereas, half a century had elapsed 
since The Merchant of Venice had been written. 


From this time on to 1655, when the enforce- 
ment of the law was relaxed, (not rescinded), and 
then only as against “industrious Jews,” not all 
Jews, by Cromwell,”* they continued to trickle in; 


18. See Halliwell-Phillips, J. O.: Books of Characters Illustrating 
the Habits and Manners of Englishmen from the Reign of James I to 
the Restoration (London: 1857). 

rg. Stoll, Elmer Edgar: Shylock (Journal of Eng, & Germanic Phil- 
ology [Vol. X: 1911, pp. 236-279], p. 250). 

20. See above, p. 158. 
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and from 1652 on, they were openly encouraged 
to come back to England, “as a means of damaging 
the commerce of Holland.” Naturally, there was 
much agitation against this relaxation of the en- 
forcement of Edward’s banishment edict, particu- 
larly by the adoption of the policy of 1652. At 
this time William Leake issued the so-called 
Fourth Quarto edition of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice. -Wccember-17th, of themsame year, Rabbi 
Manasseh Ben Israel was given a pass to come to 
England to discuss the lifting of the ban against 
Jews.” 


“It may have been a mere coincidence,—it is 
undoubtedly a fact worth remarking,—that just 
at the time of this re-issue [the so-called Fourth 
Quarto edition of 1652] the Jews were begin- 
ning to ask for re-admission into England, and 
the consideration for their request to be seriously 
entertained. 


“It was not till October, 1655, that Manasseh 
Ben Israel came over in person; not till the fol- 
lowing December that the celebrated discussion 
at Whitehall took place; but for some years pre- 
viously, that earnest and able patriot had been 
urging the claims of his people upon English 
consideration. He had petitioned ‘Barebone’s 
Parliament,’ and still earlier the Long Parlia- 
Mente) 


“And the cause he advocated was not without 
friends moved by motives far different from his. 
During the Dutch war, which began in May, 


21. Calendar of British State Papers (Domestic: 1652-1653), p. 38. 
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1652, both Blake and Monk recommended the 
re-admission of the Jews, ‘as a means of damag- 
ing the commerce of Holland, and Cromwell ap- 
peared favourable to it.’ 


“Thus, just about the time of the republication 
of the famous portrait of Shylock, the question 
of the return of his race was ‘in the air,—was a 
kindling question if not a burning one..... 
The idea of a Jewish immigration was bitterly 
resented. ‘The clergy, the lawyers, the populace 
were all at one on the subject .... The old 
clamour against the Jewerie was revived, espe- 
cially in the city where the merchants were 
jealous of the wealth of the Hebrews. 


“Tt must be allowed that the re-exhibition of 
Shylock in 1652 could scarcely have tended to 
soften this general disposition. Whether William 
Leake had any sinister intentions when he had 
that Quarto reprinted there would seem no means 
of knowing .... There may or may not have 
been animus in the man; but he certainly did 
the Jews no good turn when at such a time he 
reissued The Merchant of Venice. For by ‘the 
general’ little heed is paid to the profound skill 
and the Catholic humanity with which the Jew 
is treated in that play; .... it would see in 
Shylock only an atrocious monster, infamous for 
its greed, execrable for its spite. And such a 
figure, seen at such a time, would scarcely have 
promoted the cause of the outcasts of Israel.’ 


1. Hales, J. W.: Notes and Essays (1884), p. 215 
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In 1653, according to the State Papers, Robert 
Rich, surnamed Mardecai, petitioned Parliament 
on behalf of the Jews in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, protesting that: 


“Ever since 1648, it was hoped that persecution for 
conscience sake would cease, and truth and mercy take 
its place; but contrary thereto, these 3 last years hun- 
dreds in England have been cast into dungeons and 
prisons, some have perished, and others endured whip- 
pings, stonings, and spoiling of goods, for matters con- 
cerning their law and conscience, though not trans- 
gressing one law of this nation.’’* 


As thus appears, the lot of the unconverted Jew, 
even after he was openly urged to return, was not 
too pleasant or comfortable. 


Yet, true to their traditions, despite these hard- 
ships, the real Jews who now came into England 
persisted in remaining Jews, though occasionally 
some gave up the struggle, as appears from the 
following petition, found in the State Papers, sub- 
mitted July (?) 1660, wherein two poverty- 
stricken converts ask for admission into the “house 
for converted Jews” which had been established 
by Henry III: 


“Peter Samuel and Paul Jacob, converts from Judaism 
to the Christian faith. (petition) That they may par- 
take the benefit of the charity of Henry III, who 
founded a house for converted Jews, which, with its 
lands, &c., was annexed to the office of Master of the 
Rolls by Edward VI, and he settled 202 £//0s./4d. on 
the converts, who have lately been very few in num- 
ber.’’4 


———————— 
23. Calendar of British State Papers (Domestic: 1653-1654), p. 331. 
24. Calendar of British State Papers (Domestic: 1660-1661), p. 171. 
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Perhaps the fact that there had been so very few 
conversions “lately” among the Jews, now that 
they had been permitted to return and were be- 
ginning to establish themselves, was an additional 
reason why a few months later, November 30, 
1660, a suggestion was made to the king that it 
would be well to impose “heavy taxes” on them, 
which suggestion is described as follows, in the 
State Papers of the Restoration: 


“Remonstrance, addressed to the King, concerning the 
English Jews, showing the mischiefs accomplished by 
them since their coming in at the time of William the 
Conqueror ; the privileges which they purchased by money ; 
their prosperity notwithstanding their oppressions and 
taxations; their ill-dealings and banishment by Edward I 
(in 1290), at the desire of the whole kingdom; yet they 
have since returned, renewed their usurious and fraudu- 
lent practices, and flourish so much that they endeavoured 
to buy St. Paul’s for a synagogue in the late usurper’s 
time (Cromwell) ; suggesting the issue of a commission 
to enquire into their state, and the imposition of heavy 
taxes, seizure of their personal property, and banishment 
for residence without license, etc.”?* 


Some of the hardships the Jews suffered during 
the following two centuries are eloquently referred 
to by Macaulay in that famous speech, which he 
delivered in Parliament, on the 17th day of March, 
1883,” following which a resolution was passed 
removing all civil disabilities then existing in Eng- 
land with respect to the Jews, and they were then 
at last given the full-fledged status of Englishmen. 


25. Ibid, p. 366. 


26. See above, p. 231. 


APPENDIX M 
Anachronisms in Shakespeare 


Anachronisms are plentiful in Shakespeare’s 
plays. In King John of the twelfth century, the 
king refers to “the thunder of my cannon.” No 
cannon was used in Europe until the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks, which occurred in 
the fifteenth century. The same error occurs in 
the twelfth century play Hamlet, and the tenth 
century play Macbeth, in both of which cannon are 
mentioned. Hamlet has a second error, in that 
the prince goes to Wittenberg school which was 
not founded till 1502. In Henry IV, the carrier 
talks about his turkey—whereas turkey came from 
America which was not discovered for another 
century. This error is repeated in Henry PV, 
where Gower says to Fluellen: 


“Here comes Pistol, swelling like a turkey cock” 


Cortolanus has several of such errors. Cominius 
refers to “Roman plays”; there was no Roman 
drama for two hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Cominius. Brutus refers to the:’ 


“Marcian waters, brought to Rome by Censorinus.°” 


This was not done till three hundred years 


2, These anachronisms were gathered by Edwin Meade 
(“Ted”) Robinson in “The Philosopher of Folly” column which 
he conducts for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

3. This line, it is generally agreed, is not Shakespeare’s original, 


(327) 
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afterward. And Menenius refers to Galen, who 
was not to be born for another six hundred years. 
In Twelfth Night, which is placed in Illryia, the 
clown refers familiarly to “the bells of St. Bennet,” 
as if they were local. The church of St. Bennet 
was then in London, and naturally the bells were 
also there. In Julius Caesar, Cassius says: 


“The clock hath stricken three.” 


Striking clocks were not invented till 1400 years 
later. And in The Winter’s Tale reference is 
made to Julio Romano, Italian artist and architect. 
But the time of this play is laid 1800 years before 
Romano, who died in 1546. 

All these matters, though anachronous in the 
particular plays in which they were used, were 
nevertheless prominent actualities in Shakespeare’s 
own time. It was, therefore, not unnatural for 
him in writing plays as rapidly as he did (averag- 
ing two annually) that he should have carelessly 


let such contemporaneous anachronistic matter 
creep into his lines. 


All these matters, which are designated ana- 
chronisms, are only of a superficial value, as far as 
any of the plays are concerned. They may be ig- 
nored, even entirely removed from the lines, and 
the play would still remain the same play that it 
was before. But to call the historical background 
of Antony and Cleopatra, or the political back- 
ground of Julius Caesar, or the legal background 
of The Merchant of Venice an anachronism, and 
therefore to ignore it in reading the play, is to take 
from the play its very life. 
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Belasco, David ix, xxii n, 200, 243- 
259 incl. 

Bellario, Doctor, 18, 23, 127, not 
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a Roman senator 133, analysis 
of 149ff 

Belmont (Belmonte) xx, 19, 21, 


22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, theories 
concerning 301ff, see also 
“Twenty miles,’ also see map 18 

Black Death 191 

Blackstone, Sir William, on “‘Sin- 
gle Bond” 61 

Bold Beauchamps 203 

Bond entered into by Antonio 
and Shylock 1o1-105, its for- 
feiture clause 37, its terms 38, 
40, 41, 42ff, 60, 130ff, “St. 
John’s day” as due date 81, 
195, its enforcement “of a 
strange nature’ 52ff, Portia 
refuses to destroy its effect by 
equity 129, is declared for- 
feited 130f, judgment thereon 
130, sentence under the judg- 
ment 136, see also “Table 
Three” and “nexum” “Single” 

“Bond story,’ for versions of see 
“Versions,” for sources of see 
“Merchant of Venice, The” 

Booth, Edwin, actor 243, 252 n, 
265 

Brandes, Georg. on Belmont 300 

Brewer, E. C. 190 

Briins, Karl Georg, 
Three 47 

Brutus 66 

Bull, The theatre 193, 194, 195 

Burbadge, Richard, first actor of 
Shylock 259 f 

Campbell, Thomas, compares 
Shylock with Richard III 307 

Capell, Edward, calls play “Ro- 
man’ xii, XVili, xxii, 219 

Capitol punishment in U. S. 54f 

Carlyle, ‘Thomas, on Shakes- 
peare 238-239 

Caruso, Enrico, opera singer 244 

Catullus ro 

Cervantes 237 

Characters of the play 83, for 
individual study of, see names 

Christians 1, 2, rise of Christian- 
ity 3, 64, made official state re- 
ligion of Roman Empire 4, 5, 


on Table 
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first general council of Christ- 
endom 3, in Roman empire 
296 ff, the play and anti-Semi- 
tism 224, xxvil 

Cicero 47, 66 

Claudius, Emperor 68 

Claudius, Roman Consul, 43, 298, 
08 

Clark, E. C., on Twelve Tables 
4.6 

Cleopatra 308 

Coach, Roman 
20, 21 

Codes of Roman law 4 


covered wagon 


Cohn, A, Shakespeare in Ger- 
many 196, 197 

Collier, J. P. 201 

Columbus, Christopher, a new 


Christian 315 

Comedy of Errors 311 

Constantine I (the Great) 3, his 
successors 3, 56, 68, abolishes 

seizure of insolvent debtor’s 

body 5, his mother 178, xxxii 

Converted Jews 314 f 

Conway, M. D. 190 

Corbin, John, on Warfield’s Shy- 
lock 267 

Coriolanus 219, anachronism in 7 

Carpion 185 

Coryat, Thomas 320 

Crassus 308 

Creditors of Antonio 59 


Croce, Benedetto, on the play 
XXi, Xxiv, 
Cromwell, Oliver, lifts ban 


against “industrious Jews” 158 
405; 322 
Cross Keys Inn 160 
Cursor Mundi 178, 191, 220 
Cymbaline 174, 219 
Curtius 218 
Daily News, on 
enforcement 53 
Daniel ee. A270 
Davenport, actor 254 
Davis, Professor, on Crassus 308 
Debtor, seizing of insolvent’s 
body abolished 5, see also 
“Bond,” “Nexum” and “Table 
Three” 


impartial law 
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Declamation 95, synopsis of 175, 
220 See also ‘“‘Orator” 

Dekker, Thomas, 196, 197, 198, 

220 

De Quincy, Thomas, on Shakes- 
peare 230 

Dictionary of Miracles 190 

Diocletian 18 

Doge xix, see “Duke” 

Dogget, Thomas, actor 261 

Dolopathos 186, 187 

“Dramatic justice” in the play 
226 

Dryden, John 203, 204, 205, 217, 
240 

Ducats 8, 69 

Duke xix, his power 2, 8, 16, 17, 
25, 26, 31, 32, 33, 51, 69, at 
the trial 127ff, 133 

Duration of action of the play 
Sif, 270ff 

Eccles 270, 271 

Edward I, King, expells Jews 
from England 158, 192, 314, 319 

Eighteenth Amendment to U. S. 
Constitution 35ff 

Eline, Queen 178, 

Elizabeth, Queen 162, plots con- 
cerning 162 ff, 220 n, 260, 315 

Elze, (‘Karl 219 

Elze, Theodore, on period of the 
play xi, on Doge xix, on sim- 
ilarity of expressions in I] 
Pecorone and the play 172 n, on 
influence of The Jew of Malta 
on the play 198 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 202 

England, Jews expelled from 
158, 192, 314, ban against 
Jews lifted by Cromwell 158 
221, No real Jews in England 
before Cromwell’s time 158n, 
removal of civil disibilities on 
jews 234n, see also 231ff, 317 

“Equal pound of flesh” 27, 58f 

Equity, Portia declines to apply 
it to bond 33 

Ervine, St. John, on the play 
xxl, xxix 

Essex 162, 163 
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“Extraordinary element” in 
Shakespearean play 71, 75, in 
Othello 73, in Macbeth 74, in 
this play 75, 76 

Fairy Queene 216 


Fiorentino, Ser Giovanni xxvii, 
13, 15, 19, 26, 188, 191, 193, 194, 
195, 197, 198, 208, 209, see also 

“Pecorone”’ 

First, actor of Shylock 259, 
American performance of the 
play 266, coupling of play with 
Shakespeare’s name 311, def- 
imite reference to play 310, 
English version of bond story 
178, 191, 220, First Folio 310, 
312, First Quarto 310, 312, 
reference to play 160, Shakes- 
pearean masterpiece xxviti, ver- 
sion of bond story 190 

Fleay, F. G. 196, 197 

Fletcher, John 203 

Folio First, not divided int 
scenes, only acts, 83n 

Forfeiture clause in bond 37, 

Forrest, actor 254 

Fourth Quarto 312, 313f 
see also “Bond” 

French Lord, Monsieur Le Bon 
22 

Friedlander, Gerald, 184, 192, 
Shylock not a Jew 215, 216n 

Furness, H. Howard xxv, 196, 
260, 270, 271 

Furnivall, F. J., on the play xxix 

Galerius 3 

Gaoler 57f, 108, 109 

Gellius, Aulus, on Table Three 


47, 49, 50, “fragments” of his 
writings 52 

Genoa 18 

German versions of bond story 
189 

Gernutus, ballad, synopsis of 173, 
220 

Gesta Romanorum, as source 
for “casket story” 168, as pos- 
sible source for ‘‘bond story” 
186, 188, 191 
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Gibbon, Edward J, on amend- 
ing Roman laws 39, on Twelve 
Tables 43n, 152n, on Table 
Three 49 

Globe Theatre 160 

Gobbo, analysis of 109ff 

Gordians 2 

Gosson, Stephen 193, 197 

Goudy, Henry, on Table Three 
50, on Poetilian Law 302 

Graetz, on why villain was 
called “a Jew” 19x 

Gratiano 24, analysis of gof 

Greene, Robert 14, 204 

Gregorian Code 4 

Hadrian, Emperor 2 

Halleck, Reuben Post, on Shakes- 

peare 205, 207 

Hales, J. W., on Jews Return to 
England 323 & 324 

Halpin, N. J. 60, 270, 272 

Hamlet 160, 206, 211n, 238, 254, 
anachronism in 327 ; 

Hammond, Percy,-on Warfield’s 
Shylock 256 

Hampden Walter, actor 245n, 250, 
266ff 

Harvey, Gabriel 194 

Hazlett, William, on Kean’s Shy- 
lock 263f 

Heminges, John, 
actor friend 312 

Henry Ill, King, 314 

Henry VII, King, 318 

Henry IV 311, anachronism in 
327 

Henry V 160, anachronism in 327 

Henslowe, Philip, producer, 160, 
165, 200, 201 

Hermoginian Code 4 

Heyes, Lawrence 315 

Heyes, Thomas 311, 312, 313, 314, 
315 

Heywood, Thomas 203, 217, 321 

Hindu version of bond story 190 

History of Dorastus and Fawnios 


Shakespeare’s 


novel) 14 

Histriomastix 185 

Hodgson, F. C., founding of 
Aquileia 299f 

Homer, Shakespeare compared 


with 237 
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Horace 218 
Hugo, Victor, on Shakespeare 


2 

TO Rudolph von, on Shylock 
and the Twelve Tables xvi, 
XVill, xxii, on the trial 129, 146 

“Inevitable” situation in Shakes- 
pearean play 71, 72, 75, in 
Othello 73, in Macbeth 74, in 
this play 75, 76 

“Tnitial force” in Shakespearean 
play 75, in Othello 75, in Mac- 
beth 75, in this play 75, 76 

Intermediary between Fiorentino 
and Shakespeare xxxi, 168, 172, 
175, 177, 193, 194f 

Introduction to the Merchant of 
Venice xiv, 159n 

Irving, Henry, actor, 243, 264 

“Jacob’s staff” 215 

Jailer, see ‘‘Gaoler”’ 


Jessica 18, 26, 77, 78, 80, analy- 
sis of 115ff, source of 168, 194 


JESUS 25er 14s L64N 216 

Jew, The, a play, 193, 194, 195, 
220 

Jew of Malta, The, 165, 196, 198 

Jew of Venice, The, 196, 197, 
Lansdowne’s 261 

Jews 1, 2, practice of their rel- 
igion prohibited in Roman Em- 
pire 4, 5, 41, 296ff, status of in 
Roman Empire 63ff, 67ff, 296ff, 
mode of earning living at 
time of the play 65, expelled 
from England (1290) 158, 
from France (1394) 159, from 
Spain (1492) 159, from Por- 
tugal (1492) 159, from Sicily 
(1492) 160, from Naples (15 
40) 160, from Papal States 
(1569) 160, from Milan (1597) 
160, shut into ghetto by Ve- 
nice (1516) 160, ban lifted in 
England 158, lifting of ban 
and Fourth Quarto 313f, Jew- 
ish law 304, Shylock not a 
Jew 215f, Macaulay’s outline 
of Jewish history 231 
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Johannes de Alta Silva 190 

Johnson, Samuel, on the play xii, 
on Shakespeare 240 

Johnson, Ben, on Shakespeare 


XxX 

Josephus, a Jew of Venice 196, 
197 

Josephus, the Jew of Venice 196 

Judex, unus or unicus 132, 133 

Judgment rendered on the bond 
130, incorrectly rendered 130ff, 
177, see also “Bond” 

Jud von Vendig, Der, see “Jew 
of Venice, The” 

Julian Law 302 

Julius Cesar 218, admits Vene- 
tians to Roman citizenship 10, 
his assassination 11, 66, 67 

Julius C@sar xii, xvii, xxi, 7, 219, 
328 

Jus civile 50, 51, 306. ; 

Jus gentium 51, indiscernable dif- 
ference between it and jus civ- 
ile 51, 305ff 

Justinian 296, Code of 1, 4, 56, 
298, 302 

Kean, Edmund, actor 243, 260, 263 

King of the Seven Sages, The 
186, 187 

King John 311, anachronism in 
327 

King Lear 254 

La Juive, opera 245 

Lamb, Charles, on The Jew of 
Malta 165, on Shylock 235 

Lansdowne, Viscount, (George 
Granville) xxix, 244, 255, 261 

Last act-not an ‘appendage’ 230 

Latin version of bond story 189 

Launcelot, analysis of 109ff 

Law discussions of the play xx 
XV111IN 

Laws and Customs defined 28ff, 
purpose of 34, not fairly and 
impartially enforced by Portia 
78 

Leake, William 312, 323 

Lee, Sir Sidney 164n, 314, 315, 317 

Le Gallienne, Richard 308 

Leonardo 275 

Lepidus 11 
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Lichtenberg, E.C_ on Macklin’s 
Shylock 262 

Livy, 218, 298, 302 

Longest Shakespearean run 248 

Lopez, Dr. Roderigo 161ff, 167, 
182, 220, 223, 237, 314, family 
Ol, 3152 

Lord Admiral’s Men 160 

Lord Chamberlain’s Men 160 

Lorenzo 26, 79, 80, analysis of 89 

Love's Labors Lost 311 

Love's Labors Won 311 


Lucan 218 

Lucullus 308 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington 
231 


Macbeth 228, anachronism in 327, 
synopsis of 73f, 75, xxvi 

Mac Gowan, Kenneth, on War- 
field’s Shylock 245 

Macklin, Charles xvi, xxiv, xxix, 
243, 244, 250, 252, 256, 261f, 263, 
264, 266 

Magistratus 

Magnificoes 8 

Magnus, Lady Katie, on Jew and 
Christian in Roman Empire 
296 

Mababharata (Vana Parva) 190 

MacDonald, Ramsay (Premier of 
England) 54 

Malone, Edmund 161 

Mancipatio transaction, a 
45, 50, 305 

Mantell, Robert, actor 250, 251, 
269 

Marlowe, Christopher 161, 204, 
220, See also “Jew of Malta” 

Massucio di Salerno, Tales of 
168 

Matthews, Brander, on the play 

fF xii, xxix 

Measure for Measure 236 

Meissner, Johannes 197 


Merchant of Venice, The popul- 
arity of xi, see “longest” not 
a “bad man v a good man 
play” 75, elements in 75, 76, 
synopsis of 76ff, regarding di- 
vision of acts into scenes 83n, 
chart of action’s duration 8rf, 


133, 43, 302 
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date of composition 159, 160, 
165, the “Venesyon comodey” 
161, Three stories in plot of 
168, Messucio Source of “Jes- 
sica story’ 168, Gesta source 
of “Casket story” 168, source 
of ‘bond story” (1) Jl Peco- 
_ rone 169-173, (2) Gernutus 
173, (3) The Northern Lord 
174, (4) Lhe Orator (Decla- 
mation 95) 175, (5) Cursor 
Mundi 178, (6) Life of Pope 
Sixtus V 178, (7) Gesta Ro- 
manorum 186, 188, (8) Dolo- 
pathos 186, 187, (9) Antonio 
Perez and Dr Lopez 166, (10) 
The Jew 193, how the play 
was entered in Stationer’s Re- 
gisters 196, see also “First,” 
for versions of “Bond _ story” 
see “versions” 

Meres, Francis 311 

Merry Wives of Windsor 22 

Mexico 7, 8 

Middle Ages xxii, 216, 9, 39, 237 

Midsummer Night's Dream 311 

Milton, John 239 

Montalto, Cardinal 181 

Moriscoes, New Christians, Con- 


verted Jews 314ff, expelled 
from Spain 320 
Muirhead, James, on Table 


Three 49, 50, on jus gentium 
and jus civile 51, on Poetilian 
Law 302 

Munday, Anthony 175 

Nazarite 216 

Nerissa 21, 22, 79, analysis of 
117 

New Christians, see “Moriscoes” 

Newington Butt’s House 160 

New York Globe 245 

New York Sun 316 

New York Times xxxiv, 246, 257, 
258 

New York Tribune 256 

New York World 54 

Nexum transaction, a money loan 
45, effect of 46, 50, 60, 302f 
See also “Bond” and “Table 
Three” 
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Nicea, Council of 4 

“No jot of blood” 136 
“Normal” situation in Shakes- 
pearean play 71, 75, in Othel- 
lo 73, in Macbeth 74, in this 
play 75, 76 

Northern Lord, The, ballad, syn- 

opsis of 174 

Octavius, Augustus Cesar, II, 12, 
17 

Orator, The 175, 195 

Ortolan, M, on Table Three 47, 
on Jew and Christian in Ro- 
man Empire 298 

Othello, synopsis of xxvi, 72f, 75, 
219, 254 

Packard, Maurice, 
not a Jew 215n 

Padua 18, 20, 23, 301, see also 
map 18 

Palermo 19, 26 see also map 18 

Palladis Tamia 311 

Pancoast, Henry S, on Shakes- 
peare 207 

Parrott, Thomas Marc, on the 
play xxviii, on Shylock 235n 

Pecorone, Il 13, 14, 15, 26, 37, 
199, 208, 221, “St. John’s day” 
81, 169, synopsis of 170, sour- 
ces of 186, 187, 188, 193, 194, 
197, 198, 219, 221, 274, see also 
“Fiorentino” 

Perez, see “Antonio Perez” 

Persian Moonshee 183, manus- 


cript 182 


on Shylock 


Peter Grimm 253 

Petronius 309 

Plautus 311 

Playwright’s royalties in Shake- 
speare’s time 201 

Poetilian Law, effect of on me- 
xum transactions 46, 302ff 

Pompeius 309 

Poetilian Law, effect of on ne- 
xum transactions 46, 303ff 


Pope, Alexander, on Shakespeare 
2zoon, on Macklin’s Shylock 
261 

Popularity of the play xi 
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Portia xiv, 1, 16, 2%, 23, 25, 27, 
32, 33, 40, 51, 57, 69, 70, 79, 80, 
“lady of Belmont” 26, analysis 
of 118i, how she became ar- 
biter 149 

“Pound of flesh” 130ff, 140, 177, 
see also “Bond” 

Praetor and Table Three 44 

Publius Octavius 308 

Quartos, not divided into scenes 

$3n, 197, 310 

Quintillian, on Table Three 47, 
48, 49, 50, 

“fragments” of his writings 52 
Rabbi Manasseh Ben Israel 323 
Rabelais 237 
Randolph, Thomas, 

peare 20on 

Reinecke, German actor 243 

Rialto 7, § 

Rich, Robert 327 

Richard II 311 

Richard III 309, 311 

Rich Romans 65ff, 308 


on Shakes- 


Robertes James 196, 310, 311, 
312 

Robinson Edwin Meade 
“Ted”) 327 


Roman, civilization 39, 67, 236, 
296, rich Romans 65, 308, the 
play is (Capell) xii, xviii, xxii, 
(Ihering) xvi, xviii, xxii, (Sim- 
rock) xvii, xviii, xxii, see 
“Twelve Tables” 

Romeo and Juliet 206, 311 

Rose Theatre 160 

Rosetti, on Shakespeare 203 

Rowe, Nicholas, divided the play 
into scenes 83n 

Rowley, William 319 
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Salaman, C. K. on Jewish law 
306 

Salanio 25, 77, 103f, analysis of 
8of 

Salarino 25, 31, 33, 77, 1o3f, ana- 
lysis of Sof 

Sallust 218 

Saltonius 218 

Santayana, George, on Shakes- 
peare 205 
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Scenes, division of the acts into 
83n 

“Scenic effect” xx 

Scholemaster, The 169 

Schole of Abuse, The 193 

Scott, Edward 194 

Second Quarto 312 

Sentence under the bond 136, see 
also “Bond” 

Seven Wise Masters 201 

Severus, Alexander, emperor 21n 

Seneca 218, 311 

Shadwell 203, 204 

Shakespeare, William 6, 13, 19, 
26, 319, his knowledge of 
Table Three xxxi, 176-177, 
218ff, his plots 71ff, 168, 202, 
ability to read Italian 194, 
identity of 159n, his anachro- 
nisms explained 6, 7, 8, his 
stage 295 praise of xxx, 20on, 
203, 204, 205; 207, 218, 237) 
238-239 

Shylock xxvii, 2, 5, 16, 18, 22, 27, 
3%, 33, 37, 38, 40, 41, 50, 51, 
56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 63, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 209, 
210ff, 221, 222, 223, his wife 19, 
analysis of 96ff, not a Jew 215ff, 
everything tricked from 80, at 
the trial 127ff, indirect source 
for character 198, his absence 
from last act 229, compared 
with Richard III, 307, first 
“dressed” with red wig, then 
black wig, then gray wig 260, 
see also “alien” 

Silvayn, Alexander 175 

Simrock, M. Karl, on Shylock and 
Twelve Tables xvii, xviii, xxii 

“Single Bond” defined 61 

Sixtus V. Life of Pope 179f, 182 

Slavery 5, 68 

Sohm, Rudolph, on Table Three 
48, on jus gentium 307 

Sothern, Edward Hugh (acted 
with Julia Marlowe) 245n, 250, 
269 

“Special pleading” xxxi 

Spenser, Edmund 193, 216 
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Stanley, Lord 161 

Stationer’s Registers 196, 197, 310, 
311, 

Stephano 294 

Stephenson, Andrew, on Roman 
codes 4, on Roman law 153n 

Stieler’s Atlas 22 

“Strange nature,” suit on bond 
of 52ff, 56 

Strong, Augustus Hopkins, on 
Shakespeare 218, 237, 239 

Synagogue, in Roman Empire 5 

“St. John’s day,” as date bond 
falls due 81, 169 


Table Four 39 

Table One 20 

Table Three, authorities on and 
latin text of 45n, provisions of 
43f, applied to mexum transac- 
tions 45f, three market days 57f, 
61f, 107f, “equal pound of 
flesh” 58f, Antonio’s arrest un- 
der before end of “three 
months” s9f, 195, purpose of 
47, 222, German and Nor- 
wegian laws resembling 49, in- 
terpretation of by Africanus 50, 
Aulus Gellius 45, 47, 50, 52, 
Briins 47, Goudy 50, Muirhead 
49, 50, Ortolan 47, Quintillian 
47, 48, 49, 50, 52, Sohm 48, 
Tertulian 47, 48, 52, Walton 
49, see also “Bond,” “Nexum”™ 
and “Time” 

Tacitus 185, 218 

Taming of the Shrew 160 

Tannenbaum, S_ A. 211n 

Tempest, The 239 

Tertullian, on TableThree 47, 
48, 49, “fragments” of his writ- 
ings 52 

Theatre, The 160 

Theodosius I (the Great) 3, 4, 5, 
297 

Theodosius II, Code of 4, 

Third Quarto 312 

Thorndike, Ashley, on compen- 
sation of Elizabethan play- 
wrights 201, on Shakespeare’s 
stage 295 


, 298 
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Three Ladies of London 173 

“Three months,’ Antonio arres- 
ted before end of 59ff, 195, see 
also “Table Three” 

Time of the play xiv, 39, 178, 
298, see also “Duke,” “Slavery” 
and “Synagogue,” duration of 
action 81f, 270ff 


Titus Andronicus 160, 219, 314 
Tremelius, John Emmanuel 317 
Trial scene, analysis of 78ff 
Trimalchios Banquet 309 
Tripertilum 50 
Tubal 5, 18, 19, 78, analysis of 
96 : 
Turkish version, bond story, 192 
Twelfth Night, anachronism 328 
“Twenty miles” 21f, 24, see also 
“Belmont” 


Twelve Tables xvi, xvil, 4, 39, 43, 
46, 56, 57, 132, 152n, 195f, 305, 
Table Four 39, see also “Table 
One,” “Table Three” 

Two Gentlemen of Verona 311 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin xy 

“Venesyon comodey” 
196, 197, 220 

Veneti, location and history of 
9, 10, comes under Rome 11, 
12, 13; 26, 56, 220 

Venice, the city 9, founding of 
13, céta 14, 15, references to 
in the play 16, 17, 208, the 


160, 161, 
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state, 13, 14, 15, references to 
as in the play 16 

Vergil, 10, 218 

Versions of “bond story” of the 
play, English 173, 174, 177f, 
189, French 175f, 186, German 
186, 196ff, Hindu 190, Italian 
196, 179, 208, Latin 186, 189, 
Persian 182, 183, Turkish 190, 
192, Japanese 189 

Wallack, Jas. William, actor 260 

Walton, Frederick Parker, on 

Table Three 49 

Wandering Jew, The 190 

Warfield, David, actor 243, 244- 
259 incl., 261, 265 

Warton 174 

Way Down East 192 

Wilson, Professor J. Dover, 
“dual time” theory 271 

Winter, William, on a play- 
wright’s purpose xiii, on the 
play xxviii, xin 

Wilson, Robert 173 

Winter's Tale, The, 14, anachron- 
ism in 328 

Wither’s H. L., on Shakespeare’s 
study xix, on source of the 
play 193 on Belmont 3or 

Wynkyn de Warde edition of 


Gesta Romanorum 168, 189 
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